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WILLIAMS & FITZ-HUGH OF 
MEMPHIS. 


Memphis as a gateway to the Southeast will cer- 
tainly assume a greater importance year by year 
as the new southwestern territories develop their 
“agricultural resources. And as in these days in 


pearance of the conventional western grain ele- 


vator. It suggests rather the typical English or 
Continental mill ‘silo.’ It is the real thing, for 


| all that; but, having been built originally for a 


cotton gin manufactory, it would not be picked 
out at first flush by an Iowa man for a grain ‘ele- 
vator.”’ 


of the business of the P. P. Williams Grain Com- 
pany, and W. H. Fitz-Hugh. Mr. Fitz-Hugh is a 
partner of Mr. Williams at Vicksburg, also, where 
they conduct a large wholesale grocery and grain 
business as the P. P. Williams Company. Mr. Will- 
iams is a member also of the Nall & Williams To- 
bacco Company, manufacturers of plug tobacco at 


ELEVATOR PREMISES OF WILLIAMS & FITZ-HUGH AT MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE, 


the United States all such development goes on 
with feverish haste, the production of grain in the 
new territories will increase by leaps and bounds. 
The trade of that new country already forms a 
large part of the Memphis trade; and combined 
with the business from other quarters, it fully war- 
rants the expansion of the grain-handling facilities 
of Memphis, in view of the city’s rapid increase of 
business in the past very few years. 

The elevator of Williams & Fitz-Hugh, 1 picture 
of which appears herewith, has little of the ap- 


The building is 300x75 feet on the ground and 
three stories high; and its thirty-five bins will hold 
about 100,000 bushels. In addition to this it has 
warehouse room for a total of 500 to 550 cars of 
grain. Its handling and cleaning machinery is all 
of the latest models and operated by electricity. 
Railroad tracks run into the building at right an- 
gles, as well as parallel to it, giving it direct con- 
nections with nine different lines of railway. 

The firm of Williams & Fitz-Hugh is composed 
of P. P. Williams, well known in St, Louis as head 


Louisville. Mr. Williams is by birth a Mississip 
pian, while Mr. Fitz-Hugh was born in Virginia. 
The managing partner at Memphis is Chas. D. 
Jones, a Mississippian, who went to St. Louis as 
Mr. Williams. He lived 
three half 
in the grain business 


with 
about 


a boy of seventeen 
in St. Louis until 
ago, being actively engaged 
with Mr. Williams during all those years, both prac- 
tically and as an operator on the floor of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. His removal to Memphis was 
for the purpose of managing the grain business of 


and a years 
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Shanks, Phillips & Co., with whom he was con- 
nected until September 1, last. At that date he 
became junior partner and local manager of the 
firm of Williams & Fitz-Hugh. 

Mr. Jones is young, being only twenty-nine years 
of age; has a pleasing personality; and the grain 
men who met him at Des Moines confess that he 
is a hustler in business as well as an all-around 
capital good fellow. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSPECTION. 


Certain interests at Minneapolis, in view of light 
October wheat receipts, made an attack during the 
latter part of the month on the wheat inspection 
at that market, which was alleged to be so rigid 
as to drive wheat away from Minneapolis to Mil- 


CHARLES D. JONES. 


waukee and Chicago. ‘There is a class of wheat 
in Southern Minnesota,” says a complainant, who 
summarizes the matter, ‘that is a little light in 
weight, owing to the dry weather, testing 564@ 
56%, pounds, but otherwise as fine wheat as ever 
grew in the state. We know that our millers are 
anxious for just this class of wheat, but our state 
inspector says we must not use any judgment in 
this matter, but must adhere strictly to the rules 
and ‘keep up the Minnesota standard of grade.’ 
And because this wheat lacks from 4 to 4% pound 
in weight, although in every other respect it is 
qualified for No. 1, it is driven from our market 
to Milwaukee and Chicago, where it inspects No. 1 
without question. There is still another class of 
wheat in the southern territory which tests from 
55 to 5514 pounds, and is splendid milling wheat, 
but ‘it does not contain quite large enough a per- 
centage of hard, flinty wheat to be carried in No. 
2” This, too, is dumped into No. 3 along with 
other much poorer wheat, and, like No. 1, it is 
driven to eastern markets, where it grades No, 2, 
and our millers are deprived of some of the very 
best milling wheat in the state. The terminal ele- 
vator men, who want to fill up their elevators with 
just this cluss of wheat and expect to load it out 
for No. 1 in the spring, do not complain, and just 
so long as the millers can buy this wheat for No. 
2 and No. 8 they are going to do it. [t may be all 
right to sustain Minnesota’s high standard of 
grades, but other states are willing to take our 
good wheat away from us at better grades and 
leave us our high standard and a_ very small 
amount of choice wheat and a large amount of the 
poorer class of wheat.” 

There does not seem to be any material falling 
off of receipts that can be traced to this cause, and 
the trade generally in Minneapolis appear to be 
finding no fault with the inspection, which would 
seem to follow the rules quite fairly. 

The country press has, however, taken up the 


subject under the leadership of the Aberdeen 
(S. D.) News, and the outcry, which two years 
ago forced the creation of the joint appeals board, 
may be expected to be repeated to a degree. This 
kind of discontent will probably be the net product 
of this particular “roar” from Minneapolis “kick- 
ers.” 


ELEVATOR IMPROVEMENTS AT 
JERSEY CITY. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company is making 
improvements in its elevator at the foot of Third 
street in Jersey City that will double its capacity 
for handling grain. The handling capacity hereto- 
fore has been 100,000 bushels a day; the present 
improvements will double this capacity. It will 
then be possible to load a ship and yet use ull the 
twenty-four legs for hoisting grain from cars. To 
accomplish this two large conveyor belts are in- 
stalled. Grain will be taken from a bin containing 
a known quantity and will be put on board a 
steamer by conveyor belt without reweighing, says 
the Railway and Engineering Review. When the 
exact amount required cannot be had from one or 
several bins, a leg of the elevator will have to be 
brought into requisition and the wheat weighed in 
the same manner as when received. To now weigh 
wheat from a bin it is first run into the pit, hoisted 
to the hoppers, weighed and then sent to the belt 
gallery. This will be avoided as far as possible 
in the new elevator. The weighing facilities also 
are being greatly increased. Each weighing ma- 
chine will be equipped with a single hopper with 
a capacity of 1,600 bushels, sufficient to take the 
contents of the largest car without refilling. 


THE NEW DAKOTA ELEVATOR. 


The new Dakota Elevator at Buffalo, is rapidly 
approaching completion, but may not handle lake 
grain until next season. The old Dakota was 
burned in 1900, but the new house occupies a site 
a few hundred feet to the west of the old one and 
on the other side of Hatch Slip. 

The new eleyator is radically different from the 
old. It is being constructed of steel, and its pecu- 
liarity is its small bins. The building is 276x70 
feet on the ground and 170 feet high. It rests on 
piles driven forty feet to the rock; the steel col- 
umns of the building resting on cement piers. To 
these columns the bin walls are firmly riveted on 
four sides. The bins are circular and the inter- 
stices are occupied by smaller bins which, in turn, 
are riveted to the larger bins, forming a cluster of 
bins a solid body. The bins which compose the 
main series have a capacity of 15,000 bushels each. 
Those which fill the spaces between the large bins 
will hold some 6,000 bushels, and smaller ones on 
the outside of the clusters, filling the triangular 
spaces between the large bins, will hold between 
2,500 and 3,000 bushels. There are 64 large bins, 45 
of the medium size and 36 of the smaller ones, 
giving an aggregate capacity of somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 1,250,000 bushels. With the ca- 
pacity so distributed there will be the minimum of 
room lost in storing or caring for small consign- 
ments, a class of business the Dakota has been 
specially designed to cater to. 

The bins are all hopper-bottomed, the bottoms 
being, however, 27 feet above the steel and cement 
floor. The elevator is thus divided into four sec: 
tions for elevating purposes. The grain will be 
first brought into the bins from the vessel by means 
of the usual marine leg. The leg is mounted 
rigidly on a traveling elevator tower which will 
move from hatch to hatch and unload the boat 
without the latter having to throw off a shore line. 
Once in the bins, when it shall be desired to trans- 
fer the consignment, the grain will-be run into a 
boot by gravity, elevated to the upper story, run 
by gravitation into a receiver bin for weighing and 
thence carried also by gravitation to the bin from 
which it will be drawn by a spout to the car or 
other conveyance below. The grain will be handled 
only onee, therefore, and this achievement is con- 
sidered to be a triumph in economical elevating. 

The exterior of the building will be covered with 


“buckle plates,’ the new Dakota being the first 
building in Buffalo to be so protected. These 
plates are said to be impervious to the effects of 
either heat or cold, inasmuch as all the expansion 
and contraction is taken out of them by a radical 
process of shaping and stretching. 

The motive power will be electricity, separate 
motors to be provided for each leg; and the build- 
ing has been so planned that the four sections into 
which it is divided will be interworkable. That 
is, if one, two or three motors should become dis- 
abled temporarily, the fourth will be able to take 
care of the rest of the building. The two towers 
will be operated by motors installed on them. 


ROBERT L. McKELLAR. 


Robert L. McKellar, “the man from Memphis,” 
who, with his colleague, Charles D. Jones of the 
grain firm of Williams & Fitz-Hugh, of that city, 
took the National Association at Des Moines by 
storm and carried it off bodily, so to speak, to 
Memphis for next year’s meeting, is not a grain 
dealer, although, as assistant general freight agent 
of the Southern Railway Company, he is ‘next to 
one.” He knows all about the “tribe of Abou,” be- 
cause he is one of them, and among good fellows 
he proved himself facile princeps; and, of course, 
was irresistible. 

Mr. Mcixellar is a native of Richmond, Ala., but 
began his career as a clerk in the local freight office 
of the historic Memphis & Charleston Railroad at 
Chattanooga, Tenn. In May, 1885, he was sent to 
Memphis, where by regular promotions he has been 
advanced, on the way to the top rung, to his present 
position with the Southern Railway Company. 

As a railway man he has been signally sueccess- 
ful. As a citizen of Memphis he is distinguished 


ROBERT L. MC KELLAR. 


by his energetic activity and that conservative ag- 
gressiveness which counts so fast in the upbuilding 
of business communities. In all public enterprises 
he igs a conspicuous actor; and his ability as or- 
ganizer and executive has been formally recognized 
in his election to be president of the Memphis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, the most representative business 
organization of the city. As presiding officer of 
that body he is distinguished alike by the fact that 
he is the youngest man and the only railroad man 
who ever presided over the Hxchange and by the 
high standard of his administration. He is also a 
director of the Memphis Cotton Exchange, and of 
the Industrial League; while socially he is one of 
the most popular men in Memphis. 


About forty grain dealers operating on the Iowa 
Central Railroad in Iowa held an executive meet- 
ing at Peoria on October 16. 


Two samples of new crop North Dakota corn 
arrived at Duluth on October 11. It was fully 
matured, and good enough to call forth the opinion 
that that state would be shipping corn from next 
year’s crop. 
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THE HARTLEY GRAIN CO’S NEW 


ELEVATOR AT GOODLAND. 


All Goodland, Ind., was en fete on October 21 
last, the opening day of the new elevator of the 
Hartley Grain Company. Goodland’s citizens had 
decked themselves in gay attire for the event, the 
Goodland Cornet Band discoursed sweet music, and 
the crowd, which numbered at least 2,500 people, 
took possession of the town and of the elevator and 
made the day one that in Goodland will long be re- 
membered. 

The new elevator, which is a transfer house as 
well as a station elevator, is one of the four or five 
largest elevators in the state of Indiana. The size 
is 80x84 feet by 86 feet in height, giving a capacity 
of 300,000 bushels. The foundation is of stone and 
cement laid on a concrete foundation floor. 

The working basement is 20x80 feet in size. It 
contains the conveyors from the local dumps and 
car sink to the five elevators, which may be worked 
jointly or separately. There are sixteen working 
bins of capacities varying from 10,000 to 15,000 
bushels each, and twelve storage bins of a capacity 
of 18,000 bushels each. There are four Sims Wagon 
Dumps. 

The working floor is 36x80 feet. It contains 
one largest size Hureka Clipper, a Monitor Corn 
and Oats Separator and Marseilles Sheller and 
Cleaner combined. These machines are all of the 
largest sizes made and are equipped with galvanized 
dust spouts from the machines to the engine room. 

There are also in use one Fairbanks Scale of 
60,000 pounds’ capacity and one Monarch Scale of 
the same capacity. There are five stands of ele- 
yator legs with a combined capacity of 75,000 
bushels daily. Grain is conveyed to and from the 
storage bins by a B. 8. Constant Chain Conveyor, 
two drags below and one above. Another conveyor 
runs from and to all the elevator legs and hoppers 
and scales. 

There is also a Standard Car Puller and double 
steam shovel for hauling unloaded ears. A sink is 
built beneath the car track into which grain is un- 
loaded from cars. The elevator track is double, so 
that cars can be unloaded and loaded simultan- 
eously, there being four loading spouts. The con- 


yeying machinery was furnished by the Weller 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, and the belting 
by the Central Rubber & Supply Company of In- 
dianapolis. 

The engine house is of brick and adjoins the 
The engine and boiler rooms are sep- 


elevator. 


THE PRIZE-WINNING LOAD OF EAR CORN. 


arated by a brick fire wall. The engine and boiler 
were furnished by the Atlas Engine Works of In- 
dianapolis and consist of twin boilers of 100 horse- 
power each and a 200-horsepower Atlas Engine. 
There is also an Atlas Feed Pump and other furni- 
ture of a modern boiler room. The smokestack is 
of No. 10 boiler iron, 40 inches in diameter and 88 
feet high. The power is everywhere transferred by 
rope transmission. 

The office building is detached and is a very 
handsome structure both inside and out. It is di- 
yided into various rooms, including a private office 
for A. E. Hartley, scale room and reception room 
for visitors and customers, with cout room, ete. 
The furniture is handsome, and altogether the of- 
fice is exceptionally light, airy and attractive. 

Ever since Goodland has been a town of any 
moment, the name of Hartley has been connected 


with its grain business. The Hartley business was 
established by C. W. Hartley, whose reputation as 
a fair-minded and honest buyer, as a generous 
friend and liberal citizen and business man, is one 
any man might well envy. The present house, 
which represents the development of Mr. Hartley’s 
business, was erected by the Hartley Grain Com- 
pany, composed of the Hartley brothers and W, J. 


Stewart. It was built by E. L. Danner, a Kokomo 
contractor, from plans by the owners, and cost 
$26,000. 


To the opening day a liberal previous advertise- 
ment had directed attention; and, as stated, when 
the day came the whole town was in a festal mood, 
which was by no means dampened by superb 
weather. Prizes had been offered by the Hartley 
Grain Company for the largest loads of grain to be 
hauled to the elevator; and as early as 2:40 a. m. 


ELEVATOR OF THE HARTLEY GRAIN COMPANY AT GOODLAND, 


the wagons began to arrive from the country. and 
they continued to come in until nearly 5 o'clock 


p. m., when the largest load entered the town which. 


was ever brought to market in that vicinity. It 
was a load of 408.24 bushels of oats on one wagon 
drawn by a single team of two horses and brought 
$155 to the farmer who hauled it. 

The other prizes were awarded as follows: For 
largest load of ear corn, 84.10 bushels, won by John 
Darby, prize $10; largest load of oats, won by 
Schlatter & Wood, prize $10; largest number of 
bushels of oats hauled during the day, 1,260.30 
bushels, won by A. J. Ross, prize $10; largest num- 
ber of bushels of corn, 140 bushels, won by Henry 
Ploutz, prize $10; longest haul, 70 bushels, 20 miles, 
won by Charles Peck, prize $15; second longest 
haul, 62.06 bushels, 15144, miles, won by Art Vin- 
cent, prize $10; longest haul old corn, 58.30 bushels, 
won by Ed Lange, prize $5. 

Four young ladies of the town also took part in 
the competition for a prize by bringing a small 
child’s wagon filled with corn, for which they were 
paid at the rate of 85 cents a bushel. 

Nearly all the leading grain dealers of the sur- 
rounding country were represented, together with 
several commission firms from Chicago, among the 
latter being the whilom “Corn King,’ George H. 
Phillips, now a hard-working commission man, who 
received an ovation from the farmers. ‘Commo- 
dore” Dewey also was present to “load” the 
wagons and see that the elevators “discharged” 
properly. An elaborate luncheon was served, and 
altogether it is the opinion that Goodland will not 
see another such day—at least until its next Fourth 
of July celebration. 


Grain thieves have become such a nuisance in 
the railroad yards at Pekin, Ill., that the local 
police, freight agents and Board of Trade have 
united to devise measures to stop it. 


THE GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION BENEFICIAL TO THE 
PRODUCER. 


[From a paper byC. B. Jenkins of Marion, Ohio, read 
at the fall meeting of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, at Columbus, on October 24, 1901.} 

The organization of grain dealers has become a 
necessity, not that we may see how low we can 
buy the farmers’ products, but how small the mar- 
gin can be made and secure to our friends a safe 
market in which to deal. The scoop-shovel and un- 
reliable dealer, imitating the barn swallow, comes 
with the season best suited for his habitation. His 
seasons are those when nature is at her best and 
when the canopy of heaven furnishes him an office 
lighted and warmed by Old Sol. The regular dealer, 
the association man, invests from $5,000 up to al- 


IND, 


most any amount you care to name in buildings, 
machinery and cash capital with which to do busi- 
ness. Being permanently located, he cannot escape 
taxation, office heat and light and other things too 
numerous to mention. He is the man, when the 
farmer has only ten bushels of grain to sell, who 
furnishes him a ready market, and from whom, 
when he has from one to a thousand bushels he 
can get the contract price regardless of the condi- 
tion of the market. The association man has ac- 
quired that great principle of “whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so to 
them;” and in the fulfilment of this principle he 
many times assists the farmer by a loan of seed 
or the advancement of money on a crop not yet 
matured. In fact, I have known where advances 
have been made on a crop before the seed was 
planted. Need I ask this body of gentlemen 
whether this party referred to belongs to the class 
of dealers we refer to as regular, or as the roust- 
about, or, as Brother McCord put it, the “Jack-of- 
all-trades.” 

Gentlemen, I am a full-fledged believer in an as- 
sociation of this nature, and I am not afraid to talk 
it to my farmer friends; for if every regular dealer 
will adopt for his motto the Golden Rule and then 
live it seven days in the week instead of one, he 
does not need any better credentials to do business 
on. For the farmer is a very close observer, and 
he will very soon learn that your place is a good 
place to trade at. .I have found in my experience 
that it is not very hard to convince a reasonable 
man against the scoop-shovel buyers and the un- 
reasonable one is a good fellow to turn loose on 
him, for you know that they are two of one kind. 
We should, therefore, meet as dealers; take up and 
discuss the problems pertaining to the movements 
of scrops that are not uniform throughout the 
bounds of the Association, and not only discuss but 
adopt uniform measures; for it is the lack of har- 
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mony among dealers that is everlastingly causing 
our farmers to feel that this or that dealer is un- 
just. I, therefore, revert to my subject, “The 
erain dealers’ association as beneficial to the pro- 
ducer,” and declare that if the Association will dis- 
cuss these problems and adopt the best methods 
for reaching uniformity, and then act upon the 
adoption, so°that our labors in these conventions 
are not-a myth but a reality, we will be in- the 
happy condition of doing business with pleasure— 
when we shall cease to hear the old story, “My 
neighbor sold his corn at 68 pounds to the bushel 
and you took 70 from me.” 

Another feature I believe would be beneficial to 
both dealers and farmers, and that is that we 
would cease looking at our competitor as though 
he were a great monster with a ravenous appetite 
ready to devour us at sight; and, further, that 
we do not always take every little complaint 
against our neighbor as seriously and sympathetic- 
ally as the bearer of these kicks wants you to re- 
ceive them. This Association can be of beneit to 
the farmer in this case, if we can get acquainted 
with our brother dealer and learn to know that 
he is a man, has tasted of the milk of human kind- 
ness, and has heard tell of Moses, the law-giver. 
By quietly and in an inoffending way meeting his 
complaint, which is more often a difference in the 
knowledge of what constitutes a merchantable ar- 
ticle than that he has been “robbed,” we can show 
him that the “Knight of the Little Brass Kettle” 
does no man wrong. 

In the way of a suggestion I would like this 
Association to urge upon its members, for their 
protection only, to invest in a few standard test 
weights; by a daily application of this medicine 
you can prevent a great many complaints about 
weights. This suggestior only appiies, of course, 
to new members, as it is generally supposed that 
old Association members are loaded down with test 
weights. 

If every dealer in Ohio was a member of this 
Association, it would go a long way toward re- 
moving a great many difficulties in the pathway 
of the farmer and dealer; and I, therefore, urge 
every dealer present, who is not a member, to 
enroll his own name or the firm which he repre- 
sents lLefore leaving the meeting. 


NO. 2 HARD WHEAT. 


The opposition in the New York Produce Ex- 
change to the rule adopted some time ago making 
No. 2 hard wheat a contract grade has again been 
defeated, the motion to reconsider haying been un- 
availing. 

When No. 2 hard was adopted. the opposition did 
not yield their objections, but endeavored to show 
the trade that the grade was not as satisfactory as 
the other standard contract grades (two). They 
were able to work up a sentiment sufficient to get 
a meeting called to reconsider. This meeting was 
held on October 22. After thorough discussion, it 
was decided to refer the matter back to the direct- 
ors with the recommendation that they approve the 
new grade. 


THE BUCKET SHOP AGAIN. 


A new attack was made on the perennial bucket 
shop by the Chicago Board of Trade on October 
30, when bills for injunctions were filed at Omaha 
and Milwaukee, against eight firms using Chicago 
Zoard quotations. The firms complained of at 
Omaha and in Nebraska are the Boyd Commission 
Company and H. R. Penny & Co. of Omaha, Sewell 
Sleuman of Hastings and F. H. Pierson of Lin- 
coln; those at Milwaukee are the Cream City Com- 
mission Company, Hadden-Rodee Company, F. W. 
Upham and W. C. Hotchkiss. 

The Omaha defendants, which each have from 
ten to thirty branches, have all qualified as bucket- 
shops in the internal revenue office. The Boyd 
Commission Company is operated by ex-Governor 
J. I. Boyd, once the head of a regular commission 
house on the Board of Trade. BE. G. Hadden, of 
the Hadden-Rodee Company, said that his firm is 
not a bucket-shop, both himself and his partner 


being members of the Milwaukee Board of Trade, 
and that they would fight the case to the end. 

At Chicago another attempt has been made to 
shut up the Central Stock & Grain Exchange, of 
which Sidman McHie is president; Charles W. 
Bicknell, secretary; James F. Southard, treasurer, 
and William A. McHie, manager. 
were indicted by the last grand jury as a bucket- 
shop, a business outlawed by the Illinois statutes, 
while the Exchange has taken out a bucket-shop 
license under the internal revenue act. The jury 
in the case returned a verdict based on the finding 
that the concern is not a bucket-shop. 


F. C. BLODGETT. 


Emerson Hough, in a readable article in the 
Century on “The Settlement of the West,” reminds 
us. that it was the South and not New England 
which originally explored and settled the West. 
And this for obvious reasons; for that settlement 
being a problem in transportation on nature’s high- 
ways, it was the Cavalier and not the Roundhead 
who had access to the headwaters of the Ohio, the 
Tennessee and the Cumberland rivers. which were 
the first highways into the West beyond the 
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Alleghanies. Nevertheless one is every day, even 
now, impressed with the multitude of New England- 
ers who during the last hundred years have felt 
the force of and succumbed to the attractions of 
the West. 

The parents of Fred C. Blodgett of Minneapolis 
were natives of Vermont. His father at the open- 
ing of the Civil War enlisted first in a Vermont 
regiment and after that term of enlistment had 
expired ~in a Massachusetts regiment. The 
exigencies of war took him with his family to St. 
Louis, where F. C. Blodgett was born. After the 
war had closed, the family made a permanent home 
at Pelican Rapids, Minn., where the boy received 
his education. Here, too, he was first employed in 
an eleyator, his employers being O. J. Morrison & 
Co. 

From Pelican Rapids Mr. Blodgett went to Min- 
neapolis, where he obtained a position in C. A. 
Pillsbury’s elevator as assistant weighman. A 
year later he was made foreman, and three years 
later superintendent. After the death of C. A. 
Pillsbury the elevator was purchased by the Brooks- 
Griffiths Company, one of the leading and most pro- 
gressive grain handling firms in the Northwest. At 
this time Mr. Blodgett received several flattering 
offers to take a position with other firms; but he 
decided to retain his superintendency of the old 
house under the new management. 

Mr. Blodgett’s article in’ the October number of 
the “American Elevator and Grain Trade” on ‘The 
Causes and Effect of Chokes” has attracted a great 
deal of attention among. elevator men, who recog- 


The parties 


nize the practical character of his observations and 
proposed remedy; and we are sure all who have 
been interested in his valuable article will be 
equally interested now in his portrait—his “‘counter- 
feit presentment,” which we are privileged to print 
herewith. 


A RAILWAY SAND ELEVATOR. 


In order to facilitate the work and lessen the 
labor expense of filling locomotive sand boxes with 
dry sand, the Union Pacific Railway has built a 
sand elevator near the roundhouse at Rawlins, 
Wyo. It is 22 feet square and consists of two 
stories. The lower story contains two drying 
boxes, each with capacity of five tons daily. From 
the stoves the dry sand is put through a screen. The 
sifted sand then falls into a large wooden hopper, 
from which it is elevated through a 2-inch pipe by 
means of compressed air to a bin in the second 
story. From this bin, says the Railway and Engi- 
neering Review, there is a 2-inch overflow pipe 
which permits the sand to run back into the hopper 
after the bin at the top has been filled. From the 
bin in the top of the building the sand passes out 
to the locomotives through adjustable spouts, whick 
are conveniently arranged over either of the tracks 
upon which the locomotives pass to or from the 
engine house. 


PORTABLE GRANARIES. 


Arthur Atkinson, a Winnipeg grain dealer, has 
patented a portable steel granary tank for use on 
the farm or at the railway siding. The tank is 
round; and the kind designed for farm use is built 
to hold about 825 bushels, or the amount of grain 
in the average group of four wheat stacks. It is 
made of galvanized steel and is placed on skids. It 
is, of course, watertight as well as vermin-proof, 
and is provided with a ventilator. The farm tank 
is filed with grain from the thrasher and is left 
in the field. The switch-track tank is made to hold 
about 1,000 bushels, or a carload. It stands on a 
foundation 4% feet high. 

The tanks are unloaded by a portable elevator 
operated by a 3-horsepower gasoline engine; and 
will handie, it is claimed, from 2,000 to 2,500 bush- 
els per hour. This elevator conveys grain from 
a wagon box into a tank, or is used to unload the 
tanks into wagons or cars. There appears to be 
no other way, in fact, for emptying the farm tanks. 
The railway tanks might be emptied from the bot- 
tom, though the use of the elevator seems to be 
contemplated in all cases. 


TOUGH WHEAT AT PORT AR- 
THUR, ONT. 


J. G King & Co. of Port Arthur, Ont., have 
given notice that on and after November 1 the 
storage charges on smutty wheat, when ordered to 
be stored uncleaned, and on condemned bin burned 
wheat, will be one cent for the first fifteen days and 
one-half cent for each succeeding fifteen days or 
part thereof. Until further notice the elevator and 
storage charges on no-grade tough wheat will be 
the same as on straight wheat. 

The capacity of the King Elevator is 1,500,000 
bushels. Under the influence of good weather, the 
receipts of tough wheat declined during October, 
and dealers who sold tough wheat ahead are having 
difficulty, the Winnipeg Commercial says, “in filling 
contracts, and are jokingly talking of sprinkling 
the grain. The calling off of buyers during the wet 
weather had a good effect in stopping the thrash- 
ing of damp grain.” 

Mr. J. G. King, after making personal inquiries 
at Winnipeg as to the amount of grain in the Can- 
ada Northwest likely to be sent to Port Arthur for 
hospitalizing, on October 80 said: “I do not be- 
lieve that the farmers will be able to get in aiy- 
where near the amount of wheat now in the fields. 
The wheat will be left all winter, of course, in the 
fields, but the climate is such that, outside of a 
slight discoloration, the wheat will be able to stand 
this freezing. I do not think that more than a 
third of the crop will be handled this fall,” 
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THE NEW RIALTO ELEVATOR. 


The Rialto Elevator Company’s steel fireproof 
elevator at South Chicago, one of the large steel 
fireproof grain elevators, is now approaching comple- 
tion. It was built by the Macdonald Engineering 
Company, and the illustration herewith shows the 
process of construction. 

The yiew taken gives a good idea of the Mac- 
donald patent arrangement of circular bin construc- 
tion, which the contractors are now using exten- 
sively in all their elevator work. In this case the 
bins are sixteen feet in diameter. Resting on the 
heavy steel structure, which supports the bin story, 
are two enormous derricks partly shown in the cut. 
These tower above the framework to a height of 
130 feet, and have sufficient range and capacity to 
set all the steel in the immense structure without 
change of position. The boom arm of each derrick 
covers a diameter of 150 feet, with a clear lift of 
90 feet. With such splendid facilities thes work 


THE RIALTO ELEVATOR IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION, SHOWING BIN SYSTEM. 


is progressing very rapidly, and it is intended to 
have the whole plant in operation by January 1, 
1902. <A full description of the plant will be given 
when completed. For the present it is sufficient to 
say that the elevator building has a ground area of 
71x256 feet; basement walls, concrete. The walls 
above for 27 feet are of brick with pilasters about 
16 feet on centers. The storage portion of the struc- 
ture is made up of 71 cylindrical steel bins, 16 feet 
in diameter and about 70 feet deep, with hopper 
bottoms, the bins being placed in rows and sup- 
ported on a system of steel girders and columns on 
a high first story; all carried on concrete pile foun- 
dation. 

The triangular pockets formed between the bins 
will also be used for storage, the pockets to be 
so arranged as to open into the main storage bins 
near the bottom. On the outer rows of bins storage 
pockets will be made of curved steel, rivetted to 
the bins, which will give the storage portion of 
the elevator a fluted appearance, .as it is not in- 
tended at present to cover it or otherwise protect 
the outer portions of the bins and pockets. Above 
the storage bins will be built a concrete bin floor, 
the flooring to be of concrete slabs strengthened 
by a horizontal sheet of expanded metal supported 
on top of steel “I beams, which in turn are to be 
carried on the general interior steel framing of 


the structure. The bin floor is to be enclosed at 
sides and roof either with tile or corrugated iron, 
and the framing for the sides and roof will be 
of steel members. Above the bin floor roof will 
rise a four-story Texas or cupola of steel framing 
without floors, to be enclosed with walls and roof 
similar to bin floor. The height to the top of the 
Texas will be 168 feet. The cupola. will contain 
side galleries or walks of concrete on steel framing 
to reach the elevator heads and line shafting, scales, 
The Texas will contain the garners, scales, 
elevating and conveying machinery, the bin floor 
the spouting, and on the first floor of the main struc- 
ture will be located the cleaning machinery. 

At present it is the intention to set up eight In- 
vincible Cleaners and three oat clippers. The ten 
stands of elevators passing up through unused 
pockets between the main storage bins will be 
built entirely of steel, boots, legs and heads. The 
garners, scales, spouts and cleaning machinery will 
be of steel. The cleaners will be fitted 


ele 


likewise 


with Cyclone Dust Collectors and refuse will be 
blown to the boilers through iron ducts. The stair- 
Way will be of iron and located in smail corner 
bin. The elevator hoist and power transmission are 
also to be located inside of steel towers. 

The power house will consist of a high one-story 
brick building adjoining on the west. Both engine 
and boiler room will have concrete floors and book 
tile roof, the roof framing being of steel beams 
on clear span steel trusses. Hlectric lights will be 
used with current from a generator in the engine 
room. 

“The superiority of this style of elevator as a fire 
visk is apparent,” says General Inspector H. W. 
Lockett, reporting to Ff. S. James & Co. ‘The use 
of steel framing throughout, while offering no in- 
flammable material, will at the same time afford but 
small space for settlement of explosive dust, and 
again, the use of steel for all cleaning machinery 
will remove the probability of any material fire 
loss in or around these machines. The probability 
of any great loss by internal fire, therefore, is ex- 
tremely remote. There will, of course, always be 
an element of danger in the unprotected steel fram- 
ing and supports in the first floor from fire among 
the several cars which may be unloading. At pres- 
ent the elevator is practically unexposed, a low 


frame salt warehouse of Joy Morton & Co, being 


too far distant to endanger the structure. A burn- 
ing grain steamer moored along the elevator might 
do considerable structural damage and some dam- 
age to grain in the outer bins. 

“The elevator 
dividuality,” 
ness of the 


has considerable claims to in- 
Mr. Lockett continues, ‘in the small- 
storage bins as well the use 
of the triangular pockets between the bins for stor- 
age. The massing and use of the small storage 
bins in the Rialto, forming a guard to the main 
steel structure, will always be a favorable feature 
in event of any future exposures, eyen though no 
outer protection be built; and if some protection 
be built, such as an enclosing wall or sheathing. of 
hollow tile, the danger either to bins or to internal 
structure will be reduced to a minimum. The plant 
will have a fire service consisting of a 1,000-gallon 
Underwriters’ Pump, located in the power house, 
connected to a line of pipe passing through the 
entire length of elevator on first floor, haying five 
2% hose connections with 50 feet 2144 hose attached 
to each connection.” 


as in 


ELEVATOR BUILDING IN THE 
NORTHWEST IN 1901. 


“The elevator building season now closing has 
been a very satisfactory one to every contractor in 
the Northwest. While other seasons have exceeded 
it in the capacity of new elevators constructed, work 
has been of sufficient volume to give builders a 
very The short wheat crop of last 
year has had its effect in checking the growth of 
new elevator capacity and it may have had much to 
do in turning activities toward remodeling and re- 
building old grain houses. ; 

“Much remaking and repairing has been 
this season, a larger percentage than in many previ- 
ous years,” says the Commercial West of Minne- 
apolis. “The necessity for greater economies in 
handling in the country elevators has caused much 
of this repair and rebuilding. This is particularly 
noticeable in Northern Lowa, where flat houses are 
more common than farther north and where many 
flat houses have been converted into elevators. The 
fact that many country elevators are so built as 
to necessitate more or less hand shoveling of grain 
has led to remodeling to permit 
chinery and gravity to take the place of manual 
labor. 

“While there are many flat houses still in use in 
sections not largely devoted to grain or in newly 
developed country, such buildings seem not to have 
been on the list of new construction this season. 
Such buildings are not favored by line elevator com- 
panies, nor by exclusive individual grain dealers. 

“The size of the average country elevator built 
this year does not differ much from that of previous 
though builders report building a 
greater proportion of large capacity houses. There 
has been, however, a tendency toward a change of 
type in certain country places. While the modern 
country elevator will not be rapidly replaced by 
fireproof material, at least not until fireproof ma- 
terial is proven to be as cheap as wood, there is a 
desire to test it in the country as in city terminals. 
Not a few flour mills have had fireproof storage 
tanks erected. A few experiments in country fire- 
proot houses are reported. But the 
volume of country building has been of wood, 

“In the city, however, the building of elevators 
has been quite revolutionized. No large elevator 
has been built of wood this year. One small one 
in Minneapolis is reported. This, with a few addi- 
tions and repairs on existing wooden houses, is the 
extent of such building here. Steel, tile and cement 
are the materials almost wholly used now. Brick, 
too, is promising to become a successful competitor 
for large and small building. 

“The introduction of brick is an interesting inno- 
vation. A 40,000-bushel elevator for W. H. Stokes, 
Watertown, S. D., proprietor of the Watertown 
Roller Mills, is near completion. This elevator is 
built entirely of brick with a few supporting steel 


busy season. 


done 


also some ma- 


years, some 


also great 


rods; is absolutely fireproof, gives various sized bins 

and compares in cost very favorably with wood. 
“The George T. Honstain & Cooley Company re- 

port the year’s business as good as that of 1899, 
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which was a high average year. Their largest in- 
crease was in Iowa. 

“W.S. Cleveland has finished twenty-six elevators 
this year running from the Canada line to Central 
Iowa, through the Dakotas and Minnesota. He has 
several others to complete this year, including a 
terminal elevator in Minneapolis. The year’s work 
is an increase in volume over last year. He is in- 
troducing some notable improvements in his plans 
this season. 

“TL. O. Hickok reports a very good season, though 
the adyance in price of certain materials and of 
labor has made work more expensive. <A very good 
proportion of individual elevator owners have built 
this year and the tendency of individual owners to 
buy or build one or more additional elevators is 
yery marked. 

“Strong & Northway Manufacturing Company are 
running their factory for mill and elevator furnish- 
ings with two shifts of workmen, working night 
and day, and yet they are obliged to turn down 
some orders. The chief reason for this is the great 
demand for feed mills in elevators and flour mills. 
The great demand for feed this season and the de- 
sirability of farmers getting their feed ground at 
the elevator or mill where they haul their wheat 
causes this rush of business in feed mills. 

“The following is a list of the elevator buildings 
and additions erected by Barnett & Record Co., this 
season: A steel working house of 120,000 bushels’ 
capacity and 12 tile tanks each 125,000 bushels, total 
1,620,000 bushels, for the St. Anthony Hlevator Com- 
pany, Minneapolis; a steel and tile elevator and steel 
working, 18 tanks and 10 intermediate bins, for the 
North Star Malting Company, Minneapolis; nine 
tile tanks and four intermediate bins for the Wis- 
cousin Malting Company, Appleton, Wis.; two tile 
tanks of 125,000 bushels’ capacity, each with steel 
bridge connecting to present elevator and new 
power house for the Victoria Elevator, Minneapolis; 
rebuilding machinery and equipment for Atlantic 
Elevator, Minneapolis, five additional tile tanks, 
100,000 bushels each, also 115-foot steel cantilever 
bridge and 77-foot tower for the Great Hastern Hle- 
vator: “H,’ Minneapolis; a 350,000-bushel wood 
annex of 36 bins to elevator of Des Moines Elevator 
Co., Des Moines, Ia.; a 500,000-bushel annex to ele- 
vator at Peoria, Ill.; four tile tanks and steel bridge 
addition to four mill of David Stott, Detroit, Mich.; 
a 100,000-bushel tile tank elevator and brick work- 
ing house for Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee; 
a 150,000-bushel working house and four tile tanks 
for the Kansas, City, Fort Scott & Memphis Rail- 
way, Kansas City; a 150,000-bushel working house 
for the Spencer Grain Company, Minneapolis; a 
500,000-bushel annex and machinery reconstruction 
for the Cleveland Grain Company, Cleveland, 0O.; 
new foundations for the Midland Terminal Hlevator, 
Kansas City; fourteen country elevators, besides not 
a little other work in the remaking of machinery, 
etc.” 


ELEVATOR IMPROVEMENTS AT 
MILWAUKEE. 


Elevator E at Milwaukee, located on the C., M. 
& St. P. Ry. and operated by the Armour Grain 
Company, has a storage capacity of 1,000,000 bush- 
els, but until recently could handle but 100 cars 
of grain daily. By the introduction of a new en- 
gine of 700 horsepower and a new system of rope- 
drive power transmission, this handling capacity 
has been enlarged to 125 cars daily. 

Among other elevators that have under contem- 
plation improvements of the same kind are St. 
Paul elevators A, B and ©, Northwestern Marine 
and the Rialto A and B. With the same propor- 
tionate increase in the handling capacity made in 
these houses, the gain in the handling capacity 
of Milwaukee will be close to 200 cars per day. 
The improvements in the last named houses are 
thus far in contemplation only. 


The new Philippine tariff imposes a tax of 63 
eents per 220.28 pounds on wheat, rye and barley 
(25 cents in old tariff); corn, 51 cents (old tariff, 
10 cents); millet, 51 cents (old tariff, 40 cents), and 
malt, free (old tariff, $2.50). 


Court Decisions 


[Prepared especially for the “American Hlevator and 
Grain Trade’ by J. L. Rosenberger, LL. B., of the Chi- 
cago Bar.] 


A Sale of Oats by Constructive Delivery. 


Proof that a customer of a merchant agreed to 
purchase a certain quantity of seed oats, then in 
the house of the merchant, at a given price, and 
that the oats were weighed, set aside and the cus- 
tomer’s name placed on them and the same charged 
to him under an agreement that this should be 
done, and that the customer should subsequently 
send and get them, the Supreme Court of Georgia 
holds (Tift vs. Wight & Weslosky Company, 39 
Southeastern Reporter, 503), is sufficient, in the 
absence of anything to the contrary, to establish a 
completed sale of the oats by constructive delivery. 


Requirement of Action for Damages for Sale of 
Unsound Feed. 


The Supreme Court of South Carolina agrees with 
the contention (in Poag vs. Charlotte Oil & Fer- 
tilizer Co., 89 Southeastern Reporter, 345) that after 
the jury was properly instructed that the right of 
a purchaser of feed (cottonseed hulls) to recover for 
damages resulting from the use of unsound feed, 
must be based upon fraud or deceit practiced by 
the seller upon the purchaser, it was error to charge 
that if a sound price was paid and received, the 
law, raising a warranty of soundness, would imply 
fraud or deceit from the fact of unsoundness, and 
that whether the seller actually knew of the un- 
soundness or not, being bound to know, he would 
be responsible for any damages following. The 
court says that it was admitted that under the laws 
ot the state a sound price was a warranty of a 
sound commodity; but it declares that to hold any- 
one responsible for deception or deceit without any 
knowledge thereof by the party to be affected 
thereby was a bold and startling doctrine. It pre- 
fers to make a fraudulent intent on the part of the 
seller, or knowledge on his part of a false repre- 
sentation in the matter, an essential to an action 
for deceit. , 


Construction of Contract of Insurance on ‘‘Use 
and Occupancy”’ of Elevator. 


An insurance company issued its policy on the 
“use and occupancy” of a Buffalo elevator. The 
elevator, which was afterward destroyed by fire, 
was in the “Western Hlevating Association,” the 
earnings of which were distributed among the 
various members thereof in certain percentages. 
The insurance company argued that ‘use and oc- 
cupancy” signified ‘“‘expected profits of estimated 
earnings,’ and claimed that the elevator company 
was not the unconditional and sole owner of those 
earnings, so that a material representation in the 
policy had been violated. But the fourth appellate 
division of the Supreme Court of New York does 
not agree with that contention (Buffalo Hlevating 
Company vs. Prussian National Insurance Com- 
pany, 71 New York Supplement, 918). 

The court says that there was no suggestion in 
the policy that “use and occupancy” was correla- 
tive with “earnings” or affected them in any way. 
The insurance company agreed to pay absolutely 
and unconditionally the sum which it: fixed in its 
contract for the loss to the elevator company by 
reason of the suspension of its business by fire. 
That sum was in no way dependent upon the profits 
which were accruing to the elevator company for 
the loss it may have been suffering at the time the 
fire took place. Whether the plant was in opera- 
tion or idle, whether remunerative or not, was no 
concern to the insurance company, The liability 
to pay was fixed irrespective of whether the insured 
lost or gained by the fact that the elevator might 
not have been running during the time of rebuild- 
ing, even if no fire had occurred. If the building 
was interrupted by fire in any part, the liability 
continued during the time required to restore the 
plant to its former condition, its contract being to 
pay so much per day while the use of the elevator 
was prevented by fire, up to a certain sum. 

Again, the court says that it was entirely im- 


material to the insurance company what disposi- 
tion the elevator company made of its earnings, if 
any there were. If it desired to give them away, 
or assign them, or unite them with other like con- 
cerns in a common fund for their weal or woe, that 
agreement did not need the sanction of the insur- 
ance company to keep alive the policy. It was in- 
terested in the occupancy of the plant by the ele- 
vator company, but the use made of its earnings 
was of no more moment to the insurance company 
than what was paid to the foreman or any of the 
employes in the elevator building. The vitality of 
the policy in no way hinged upon the manner in 
which the property was managed. 

Neither does the court think that the elevator 
company by joining in the combination mentioned 
violated that provision in the policy which made 
it void “if any change other than by death of the 
insured take place in the interest, title or possession 
of the subject of insurance (except change of occu- 
pancy without increase of hazard), whether by legal 
process, or judgment, or by voluntary act of the 
insured, or otherwise.” Nor does it consider that 
the validity of the policy was affected by a provi- 
sion in the combination agreement which provided 
that destruction by fire should not deprive such ele- 
vator representative of his participation in the divi- 
sion of the earnings. 


THE VICTORY FEED MILL. 


For the man who wants a corn and cob crusher 
and small grain grinder, with capacity from, say, 
8 to 40 bushels per hour, the Victory Feed Mill, 
illustrated herewith, would seem to answer every 
requirement. 

Thomas Roberts of Springfield, Ohio, has been 
making this mill for a great many years. Changes 
have been made in its construction from time to 
time, always looking toward increased strength, 
simplicity, durability and efficiency. Every part 
and piece has been reduced to its simplest form, 


no attempt at style or ornament being made. Only 
a single shaft is employed, and this is of the high- 


est quality. 
The vital parts of a grinding mill are necessarily 
its plates and crusher. In the Victory Mill these 


THE VICTORY FEED MILL. 


have received special attention both as to form - 


and material. The grinding plates are made in a 
solid ring of metal, harder than steel. The crusher 
will take in the largest as well as the smallest sized 
ears. 

The Victory is a self-feeder, it only being neces- 
sary to keep the hopper full of ear corn. When 
grinding small grain, the feed is regulated by a 
slide. The mill is made in four sizes, the smallest 
not being adapted for ear corn. Mr. Roberts has 
a neat descriptive catalog which he will be pleased 
to send in response to inquiries. 


A. L. Schaeffer of Edgar County, Ill., is cred- 
ited with having grown 1,800 bushels of popcorn 
on 102 acres, the largest crop of popcorn by one 
man on record, The corn is now worth about 6 
cents per pound, but is expected to advance to 10 
cents by next spring. There is a marked scarcity 
of the product in Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and 
Nebraska, where the major portion of the crop 
usually comes from, Rice corn thrives the best in 
this climate, and it is that variety which was raised 
by Mr. Schaeffer, 
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G. H. K. WHITE. 


George H. Kx. White, inspector in chief of the 
New York Produce Dxchange, is one of the few 
old-timers whose experience in handling grain dates 
back many years. He was born in New York City 
on June 28, 1842, and at the age of eleven was 
sent to a boarding school in Stamford, Conn., and 
later on to schools at Fergusonyille and at New- 
burg, N. Y. On leaving school he entered into the 
grain business, with which he has been continu- 
ously associated for the past forty-two years. 

Nine of these years he spent in a grain broker’s 
office; for eight years he was superintendent for 
the International Grain Elevating Company, and 
for eight years superintendent of the Hazeltine 
& Annan grain warehouse. In 1882 he went into 


G. H. K. WHITE. 


the grain inspection department as a deputy grain 
inspector, and served under the late A. D. Sterling 
‘up to the time of his death in 1888. Mr. White was 
tren appointed his successor, and has filled that po- 
sition with credit ever since. 

Mr. White is a member of the New York Produce 
Exchange, and is also connected with several clubs 
and social organizations, a member of the Masonic 
fraternity, and of the Royal Arcanum. 


NEW YORK STILL LOSING TRADE. 


The perennial complaint by New York of declin- 
ing business in grain was made before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, sitting in New York 
City, on October 26, by J. C. Brown, statistician of 
the Produce Exchange. The Commission was mak- 
ing some inquiries preliminary to its investigation 
at Chicago during the past week, and Mr. Brown 
presented a statement of the receipts of flour, 
wheat and corn at the Atlantic ports for the months 
of June to September, inclusive. 

From this statement it appeared that the grain 
receipts in June were 8,245,000 bushels, of which 
New York received 51.7 per cent and Baltimore 11.3 
per cent. In July the receipts were 14,783,000 bush- 
els, yet New York’s share dropped to 37.7 per cent, 
while Baltimore’s rose to 35 per cent. In other 
words, New York lost 14 per cent and Baltimore 
gained 24 per cent. In August, with a movement 
practically as large as in July, 18,898,000 bushels, 
New York’s share dropped to 26.4 per cent, while 
Baltimore’s reached 36.1 per cent. In September 
the receipts were 9,000,000 bushels. New York 
gained slightly, receiving 32.3 per cent, while Balti- 
more dropped to 29.4 per cent. It also appeared 
that the receipts of wheat at Philadelphia, Boston 
and Baltimore increased from 7,351,000 bushels in 
the months of June, July, August and September of 
1900 to 26,570,000 bushels in the same period of this 
year. 

Representatives of the New York Central, Penn- 


sylvania, Lackawanna and B. & O. roads testified 
that the rates from-the West were actually lower 
than the published rates, and that Baltimore had 
the benefit of a 114-cent differential. 

It further appeared that at all the ports there 
was a marked decline in the exports of flour. It was 
claimed that this condition was due to a discrimi- 
nation in rates in favor of the grain. The reported 
testimony on this point was not, however, very posi- 
tive in either direction; but it was admitted by 
traffic officials that the rates on export flour had 
been maintained, while those on grain had been 
cut. 

The burning question is, how to recover this lost 
tonnage. At a conference of the railroad repre- 
sentatives on October 31, instead of planning lower 
freight rates from Chicago to Baltimore, the mem- 
bers of the grain committee of the Produce BPx- 
change pointed out that there were not enough 
grain elevators and that docking facilities were in- 
adequate. The representatives of the Produce Ex- 
change also asked thut the railroads give twenty 
days’ free storage and insurance on grain arriving 
at New York. They limited their request to twenty 
days, although Boston gives thirty, forty and even 
sixty days’ free storage. The request was also 
made that the charge of one cent a bushel for put- 
ting the grain on board ships placed alongside of 
elevators be abolished. Several other matters of 
minor importance, including demurrage and grad- 
ing questions, were discussed and referred to a sub- 
committee of the Traffic Association. 


DUCK STOPPED THE ELEVATOR. 


A domestic duck at Redwood Falls, Minn., illus- 
trated in propria persona the contention of Mr. 
Tred C. Blodgett, in the October “American Ele- 
vator and Grain Trade,” that “eternal vigilance is 
the price’ of immunity from elevator leg chokes. 
Mr. Blodgett was “joshed” not a little by his ac- 
quaintances about his “farmer’s dinner box story,” 
until the duck walked into the elevator of J. A. 
Englehart and stopped the elevator; since then the 
laugh has been the other way. 

It appears that the elevator hopper had been left 
open; and when the duck got in the elevator and 
saw the wheat drop into the hopper it jumped in 
and began eating. About this time the elevator 
was started up. The suction created thereby was 
too much for the duck and it was gathered in and 
earried up the elevating leg. Arriving at the top 
of the shaft it was dumped into a spout leading to 
one of the bins. This spout, at its mouth, was 
not large enough to let the duck out, and soon the 
elevator men found the spout running over. Run- 
ning to the top of the elevator and examining the 
spout for the choke, the helper found a duck’s 
head sticking out of the spout. Pulling the wheat 
out behind, he finally released the duck and the 
elevator continued. 


The duck, we are told, was not injured; nor, for- 
tunately, was the elevator. 


NEW DRYING HOUSE AT TOLEDO. 


The Toledo Salvage Company has begun the erec- 
tion of a new grain drying house at Toledo. The 
drying house will be 45x85 feet in size and about 
100 feet high. It will be built like a malt kiln. 

Back of the dry house will be two steel tanks 45 
feet each in diameter and 50 feet high. The con- 
veyor to the tanks from the dry house will be 
located in a gallery. 

The structure will be of brick and iron and fire- 
proof and have 250,000 bushels’ capacity. It will 
be in operation early in 1902, 


NEW CANADA ATLANTIC ELE- 
VATOR. 


The Canada Atlantic Railway Company (the 
Parry Sound Route) will erect a 2,000,000-bushel 
elevator at Depot Harbor on Parry Sound. The 
company has now in operation a 1,500,000-bushel 
elevator at this point, but it has been found in- 
sufficient for the traffic, which has been growing 


rapidly during the past two years. 


Ss. J. CLAUSEN. 


Whether or not it be true that in “every man’s 
life there is enough romance to make a good story,” 
at least the career of S. J. Clausen of Clear Lake, 
Iowa, contains already enough of adventure to 
make all healthy boys regard him with envy. A 
descendant of the adventurous Jutes—he was born 
in Jutland, Denmark, in 1852—he took as naturally 
to the sea as a sea-gull, and before he was out 
of his teens he had sailea the Baltic and North 
seas from end to end and had six times rounded 
Cape Horn, had sailed every sea known to com- 
merce and had even suffered shipwreck on the 
North Sea coast of England. The mystery the boy 
can never solve is that, with the sea before him 
and the possibilities of the Indies and the coral 
islands of the southern oceans, he should now be 
found so far inland. 

Well, here he is, and what is more, he has been 
a landsman for over a quarter of a century. He 
came to America in 1874, planning to join fortunes 
with a brother in Milwaukee for the purpose of 
putting a sailing vessel on the great lakes to carry 
grain. ‘These plans miscarried, however, and in 
1875 we find Mr. Clausen in the grain business at 
box Lake, Wis. In 1882, however, he removed 
to a more promising field—Clear Lake, Iowa, where 
he joined his brother in the grain business. 

Clear Lake was then a place of greater possi- 
bilities than actualities. A beautiful lake, a rich 
surrounding country just being developed and fill- 
ing up with farmers, the beginnings of a summer 
resort in the way of a regular camp-meeting— 
these all needed development, and Mr. Clausen 


8. J. CLAUSEN. 


took hold with all his seaman’s vigorous grasp. 
He became one of the pushing men of the town, 
which is responding handsomely to the touch. He 
has been.for nine years a member of the city gov- 
ernment, for six years on the school board and is 
now its president, has taken an active interest in 
the work of the Western Resorts Company, is a 
director of the Cerro Gordo State Bank of Clear 
Lake; in short, he is interested in everything that 
makes for upbuilding Clear Lake and Cerro Gordo 
County. As a grain dealer he has been equally 
conspicuous, and it was but natural that toe Iowa 
Grain Dealers’ Association should find him out and 
make him a member of the governing board of that 
influential body to get the benefit of his forceful 
character and sound business judgment. 


The New Orleans Export Company, Ltd., has 
been established as the American branch of the 
Korn og Foderstof Kompagmet of Aarnus, Den- 
mark. Christian G. Hansen of Aarnus is presi- 
dent of the New Orleans company. The Denmark 
company has branches in St. Petersburg and at 
Aalborg and Harsens, Denmark, 
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TROUBLES WITH GASOLINE EN- 
GINES. 


BY ALBERT STRITMATTER, 


Attention has been called to some of the common 
mistakes made with gasoline engines. Every 
make of engine, however, has its own peculiarities 
and will cause some trouble to the inexperienced 
operator which any other make would not. Still, 
there are a great many troubles which are com- 
mon to all makes and which seem trivial to the 
experienced engineer, but very mysterious to the 
uninitiated. Some such experiences may proye of 
interest and profit. to even the “old hand,” for 
with the gasoline engine it is never too late to 
learn something, any more than it is with other 
things. 

In an elevator in Northern Ohio is an 8-horse- 
power gasoline engine which is running without 
water in the water jacket. As almost everyone 
is aware, the gas and gasoline engine cylinder ig 
so constructed that water can be circulated througn 
it between the inner and outer shells in order to 
keep it comparatively cool. The intense heat from 
the explosions in the cylinder would cause expan- 
sion to such an extent that the piston would stick 
in the cylinder and possibly the expansion would 
burst the cylinder. The engine referred to in the 
elevator, however, is run without water, and as 
soon as it has run a while the piston sticks and 
they shut doyn until it cools sufficiently to run 
again. The owner of this engine has had his at- 
tention called to this matter many times, but ap- 
parently he is not worried by such a small matter 
as shutting down every hour or so for a while. 
In the course of a couple of years, however, when 
his cylinder is entirely worn out, he will perhaps 
realize that he has been making a mistake. Near 
this elevator is a gasoline engine on a boat which 
is used to carry bricks a distance of five or ten 
miles from the brickyard to the city. These people 
also run their engine without water, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there is water all about them, and 
all that would be necessary would be to attach a 
small pump to their engine. 

In another case some people have a plant located 
by the side of a river and use water power the 
greater part of the time, but have a gasoline engine 
to use when the water is low. Sometimes the en- 
gine is not used for weeks or months at a time. 
Some months after having the engine put in, and 
after the engine had not been used for a couple 
of weeks, they attempted to start it, but were 
unable to do so after several hours of trying. 
They had a good spark, the gasoline pump worked 
properly, and, in fact, everything seemed just 
right, but nevertheless the engine would not run. 
They telegraphed for a man from the factory. On 
his arrival he looked over the engine carefully and 
found nothing wrong with it but could not start 
it. Finally, it occurred to him that there might 
be something wrong with the gasoline, so he took 
some of it from the tank and put a lighted match 
to it, expecting, of course, to see it flash up. 
However, it did not, and would hardly burn, just 
managing to keep a flame alive while it was slowly 
consumed. There was the difficulty, but the ques- 
tion was, What caused it to act that way? At 
first thought the expert decided there was water 
in the gasoline, which would make it act in such 
a manner. However, the people owning the engine 
claimed to have run it on the same gasoline a 
couple of. weeks before, when the engine seemed 
to be all right. 

The explanation was finally found in the fact 
that gasoline is a mixture, some parts of which 
are more volatile than others, and these are the 
most inflammable. The gasoline had been in the 
supply tank for some time, and these more volatile 
and inflammable parts had evaporated through the 
vent in the tank, leaving a mixture with a very 
low flashing point. Of course it would burn, but 
would not ignite as readily as was necessary for 
the proper operation of the engine. In fact, the 
small spark given in the engine would not ignite 
it. On putting fresh gasoline into the tank no 
further trouble was experienced from this source, 


In the article above referred to, attention 
called to the fact that the -gasoline supply 
overflow pipes must pitch toward the tank and 
must be air-tight. A 385-horsepower engine was 
recently being erected under conditions which made 
it necessary to carry the gasoline 150 feet hori- 
zontally and 11% feet vertically. The expert 
erector took particular care in putting in the gaso- 
line pipes to have them incline properly and be 
perfectly tight. When the work was finished he 
was unable to draw gasoline and was very much 
wolried, not sleeping at all that night. He had 
tested every piece of pipe under hydraulic pressure 
to see that there were no leaks. The next day he 
took down the pipe and carefully examined each 
piece. Almost the last piece was one about 10 
inches long, and he found this was stopped up so 
that there was no opening for the gasoline to 
pass through. 

Other frequent sources of trouble are putting 
check valves in backward; having too many turns 
in the exhaust pipe or too long a pipe, either of 
which will cause back pressure and fouling of the 
charges; too early or too late ignition, the former 
resulting in the engine firing against itself and the 
latter in its firing after a part of the compression 
has been lost; feeding too much fuel; weak bat- 


was 
and 


OCEAN FREIGHTS CHEAPER THAN 
ELEVATOR SPACE. 


One cause, no doubt, of the stagnation in the 
export grain trade is to be found in the unparalleled 
shipments of July and August. The result is that 


the elevators and warehouses of England are 
crowded with American and foreign wheat. 
This condition, coupled with exorbitant dock 


charges, in London especially, no doubt accounts 
for the return from and reshipment of grain cargos 
to Great Britain; but it is also quite as much due 
to the fact that at the ocean freight rates prevalent 
in September.and October it was cheaper to carry 
grain afloat than in our Atlantic Coast terminal ele- 
yators, to say nothing of those of Hnglish ports. 


WM. PLUMMER & CO., MINNE- 
WAUKAN, N. D. . 


The permanence of the development of North 
Dakota, especially of the northwestern part of the 
state, now so rapidly settling up, where, only a few 
years ago, much of the land was deemed practically 
valueless, is in nothing more forcibly demenstrated 
than in the character of its grain elevators. This 
elevator of Wm. Plummer & Co. of Minnewaukan, 


WM.” PLUMMER & CO.’S ELEVATOR AT MINNEWAUKAN, N. D. 


teries or too long or too short a hot tube; and for- 
getting to draw off the jacket water in cold weather, 
which results in the cylinder jacket being bursted. 

The motto of the gas or gasoline engineer should 
be: “Study the engine first, last and all the time.” 


Montana wheat yields have been large this sea- 
son. One farmer reports 1,000 bushels from twenty 
acres; another over fifty bushels to the acre. In 
both instances the wheat was harvested from land 
that had not been irrigated. 

Wet weather in the Dakotas is responsible for 
the slow movement of grain to Duluth. Grain 
dealers of that city are confident that their ele- 
vators will be well filled this fall and that there 
will be a correspondingly large movement of grain 
east in the spring by lake. 

The steel steamship W. L. Brown of the Canada 
Atlantic fleet has broken the record for trips and 
at Duluth. Up to October 80, she had 
made twenty-one round trips, of which eighteen 
were from Duluth, two from Chicago and one from 
Two Harbors. She expected to make four more 
Duluth trips before the close of the season. The 
ship carries 240,000 bushels of grain 
making a season record of 5,800,000 bushels of 
grain and 6,000 tons of ore. The average grain 
freight to Depot Harbor from Duluth has been 
about. 2 cents a bushel, making gross earnings on 
the grain aione of not far from $100,000. This 
ship has been making a round trip each week, 
and has been loading a quarter of a million bushels 
of wheat in from ten to fifteen hours, 


business 


at a trip, | 


a business of which C. H. Sheldon is general man- 
ager’, is a very good one, but not an exceptional one. 
It has 20,000 bushels’ storage capacity, and is oper- 
ated by a 16-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Gasoline 
Engine. 

The same frm are operating at Maddock, a town 
some few miles southwest of Minnewaukan, another 
20,000-bushel house, also in charge of Mr. Sheldon. 
It was built by W. 8. Cleveland of Minneapolis, who 
had it ready to take in wheat within ten days after 
beginning work on it. The house is 24x34 feet on 
the ground, with 40-foot cribbing on an 8-foot found- 
ation. It has a 5-horsepower gasoline engine. 


NEW GRADE OF OATS. 


Pursuant to the request of the Warehouse Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Board of Trade, the Board 
of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners, with 
the concurrence of Chief Grain Inspector Bidwill, 
has established a new grade of oats. This grade 
is known as “Clipped Oats; and the test is weight 
instead of grade. The oats are marked with the 
number of pounds to the bushel and this mark 
constitutes its grade. 


The United States produced four-fifths of the 
corn crop of the world in 1900, and the states of 
Illinois and Iowa produced more than all the coun- 
tries of the world outside of this. Austria-Hun- 
gary, standing second of the countries of the world 
in the production of corn, fell below that crop in 
Indiana in 1900, and Michigan, though not a great 
corn state, produced more than Russia. 
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HENRY T. GUBBINS. 


Henry T. Gubbins, head of the firm of H. T. 
Gubbins & Co., Chicago, official Board of Trade 
grain samplers, is a native of this city, where he 
was born on June 17, 1854. He began handling 
grain as a shoveler in 1871, and in 1872 was pro- 
moted to the position of weighman. Mr. Gubbins 
began business as a grain sampler in 1876, carrying 
on the business privately until 1898, when he was 
made an “Official Board of Trade Grain Sampler.” 
Mr. Gubbins stands high in the esteem of the mem- 


HENRY T. GUBBINS. 


bers of the Board, both officially and as a private 
individual; and no doubt will continue to be one of 
the “fixtures” of the Board for many years to come, 


BREAKING A CORN CORNER. 


No condition means direr distress in Mexico than 
a shortage of the corn or bean crop; should both 
crops fail simultaneously, which, perhaps, never 
has happened, there would be a condition of what 
the Russian government euphemistically calls “in- 
sufficiency,” when speaking of an impending famine 
whose terrors are about to excite the concern of 
the world. But Mexico never has had real short 
erops of corn; even in poorer years she has had 
enough for her own people, and prices have for 
years been normal—ample tariffs have kept out 
American corn; sufficient supplies have prevented 
natiye growers or dealers from exacting very ex- 
orbitant prices. The system has not been without 
its advantages, to say nothing of its extreme sim- 
plicity. 

When, therefore, in spite of an apparently suffi- 
cient crop the price of corn in August last began 
to rise rapidly from a normal of $3.50 per hecto- 
litre (2.838 bushels), or say 60 cents gold per bushel, 
to $5 and $6, and in some places even to $11 to 
$16 per hectolitre, and that of beans, too, began 
to do likewise, it began to be expensive for Mexi- 
eans to eat their customary tortillas and frijoles 
and the complaints of the peons were loud and un- 
ceasing—even going to the extreme at Puruandiro 
of a riot. 

Mexico is nominally a republic, but its govern- 
ment has many of the trimmings of an autocracy; 
and the President exercised the latter powers by a 
decree suspending the import duty on corn and 
reducing that on wheat, on the ground stated in 
his proclamation, that: 

“As aq result of that investigation it has been 
made clear that there is on hand in the country a 
sufficient quantity of the cereal to meet the more 
urgent requirements of consumption; so that it is 
not the scarcity of the article that has caused the 
adyance in its price, but the attitude of the grow- 
ers, who, feeling sure of obtaining immoderate 
profits by parting with their holdings in small quan- 


tities, are adopting that course and absolutely refuse 
to entertain offers for large sales which would tend 
to cheapen the article. 

“The government respects the right of agricul- 
turalists to obtain good prices as a compensation for 
bad years; but when the exercise of that right goes 
to extreme lengths and leads to immoderate and 
artificial enhancement of the price of an article 
of prime necessity, the food staple of a class that 
is most numerous and worthy of the solicitude of 
the national powers, it becomes incumbent on those 
powers to interfere in the matter and to endeavor, 
within their sphere of action, to remedy the evil, 
just as it is their duty to ward off any other public 
calamity or to mitigate its eff2cts.” 

Following this proclamation the railroads were 
asked by the government to reduce the carrying 
charges on grain from the United States, whicli 
they did. The price of corn began at once to fall; 
but the state governments imported American cori 
just the same; and to further bear the market the 
retail dealers of all sorts who sold corn at normal] 
prices had their taxes remitted for three months. 

By the middle of October the corner was broken 
and the speculators badly pinched, the latter being 
mainly the large farmers—the hacendados, the aris- 
tocracy of Mexico. 


DOTS AND DASHES. 


The glucose and starch people are carrying on 
a sharp fight, and glucose is down to what is con- 
sidered cost or below. 

It is now said that J. Sidney Smith, 
aged a September corn corner in 
cleaned up $100,000 by the deal. 


who man- 
Kansas City, 


New York City during the first half of October 
took two cargos of oats from Boston, aggregating 
about 200,000 bushels. The grain was for 
consumption. 


local 


A grain inspector has been asked for at IKnox- 
ville, Tenn., by the millers, to act under the au- 
thority of the Chamber of Commerce, and paid by 
fees on grain inspected. 


Columbia County, Wash., is now growing con- 


siderable corn which is marketed at Dayton. Most 
of the grain is taken by the local mills. Corn is 


a crop that had not been grown in that county until 
quite recently, 


Corn cobs, crushed and then saturated with a 
highly inttammable compound composed in part of 
resin, are in use by certain firemen of steam fire en- 
gines for quick steam raising. The results have 
been excellent, it is said. 


While digging on North McKean street the other 
day John Bayne dug up a petrified ear of corn, 
says the Times of Kittanning, Pa. Before know- 
ing what it was he struck it with his pick, splitting 
it the full length. The grains, although turned to 
stone, are clearly defined. 


Grain dealers of Evansville, Henderson, Cairo 
and other Ohio River towns, held a meeting at 


Evansviile, Ind., on October 15, to protest against 
the discrimination in railway freight rates which 
now favors both Louisville and Cincinnati as com- 
pared with the towns named. 


Rk. C, MeCroskey, who owns and cultivates 1,400 
acres of land near Garfield, Wash., has harvested 
36,000 bushels of wheat from a little over 1,000 
acres. His wheat yield was about 35 bushels to 
the acre. He finds that the wheat, placed in the 
warehouse, has cost him 23 cents per bushel. At 
the present selling price of 40 cents per bushel he 
would have a profit of 17 cents, or $5.95 per acre, 
from this crop. 

J. HW. C. Walker of Larimer County, Colo., this sea- 
son harvested two crops of oats from a single seed- 
ing. The Field and Farm says: ‘He cut the first 
crop a little green. As soon as he had the ground 
cleared of the first crop he irrigated the stubble 
and a new crop started up at once from the roots. 
From the first stand he thrashed forty bushels to 
the acre and from the second thirty bushels. This 
looks like a new wrinkle in Colorado agriculture. 
This result has been obtained before in Texas and 


New Mexico, but we never knew it to occur so 
far north as the forty-first parallel,” 

Four steam canalboats and fifteen consorts 
which have been plying between New York and 
Cleveland, via the Brie Canal and Lake Brie, have 
been permanently withdrawn from the trade, and 
will be cut up and shipped to Hong Kong. There 
they will be put together and will proceed to Ma- 
nila, P. I., to do a general lighterage and interisland 


business. These boats have been purchased by the 
Philippines Transportation & Construction Com- 


pany, a corporation organized under the laws of 
New Jersey. 


J. E. HAWTHORNE. 


Wherever the operations of the line companies 
have not as yet overshadowed the independent buy- 
ers, we find a large number of young men in the 
grain trade, attracted to it by a prospect of gain 
as well as by their knowledge of grain. They are, 
a rule, imbued with a determination to make it 
pay themselves a living, and are not unmindful of 
their duty to the farming community in the capac- 
ity of forwarder. Among this class of young men- 
we find J. E. Hawthorne of Cooksville, Ill, one of 
the Illinois Central towns. 

Mr. Hawthorne was born 
Colfax, I11., October 238, 1872. Like most 
farmer boys of the right sort, he learned 
to get around if not to conquer outright such 
difficulties he encountered. At the age 
of 19 he went to Hedding College, attend- 
ing school there for four years and taking both 
a business and a literary course. He then taught 
school for a time, but finally settled on the grain 
business for a career, locating in Cooksville in 1896. 
Here he bought grain for the Middle Division Ele- 
vator Company for two years; but thinking he could 
more profitably and satisfactorily do this on his own 
account, he severed his connection with that com- 
pany in June, 1899, since which time he has built 
up a very good trade for himself. 

He has an elevator of 50,000 bushels’ capacity, 
with a handling capacity of from 8,000 to 10,000 
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J. E. 


HAWTHORNE. 


bushels per day. The elevator is equipped with 
new machinery, including a gasoline engine and car 
loader. 

Mr. Hawthorne enjoys the hearty support of his 
customers and the respect of all the grain sellers 
in the community. He is a believer in consigning 
grain wherever possible, with ample hedging. He 
sends the majority of his business to Rumsey, 
Lightner & Co., to whom, using his own words, 
“he feels greatly indebted for the friendship ex- 
tended during the ‘verdant green’ age of his busi- 
ness life.” 

Mr. Hawthorne takes an active part in the local 
Sunday school and church; and was also made a 
Mason in Colfax Lodge No. 799, A. F. and A. M., 
in 1896. In 1897, Mr. Hawthorne married Miss Lissa 
Benfield of Abingdon, the sequel of a college court- 
ship. They have a little girl, Hyril Elizabeth, now 
nearly two years old. 
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COMMUNICATED 


[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
Interested in the grain trade, on all topics connected there- 
with. We wish to see a general exchange of opinion on all 
subjects which pertain to the interest of the trade at 
large, or any branch of it.] 


A CORRECTION. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In 
your issue of October 15, on page 171, I find a mis- 
printed word, in the report of the annual meeting at 
Des Moines, which should be corrected for the sake 
of future reference. 

In the paragraph headed “1. (B) Arbitration Com- 
mittee in each Affiliated Association,” in the fourth 
line, the word contact should be conflict. 

Yours truly, W. H. CHAMBERS. 


Chicago. 
GOVERNMENT CROP EXPERIMENTS BENE- 


FICIAL, 
Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade:—We 
nre heartily in favor of the efforts being put forth 
by the Government Experimental Station to im- 
prove the yield and quality of farm products, es- 
pecially of grain. We are satisfied we derive bene- 
fit by these efforts, indirectly if not directly, and 
we would be pleased to render such assistance to 
the cause as we can in our territory and will ap- 
preciate any efforts the Department may see fit to 
make in this direction. 
Yours very truly, 
EK. R. ULRICH & SONS. 

Springfield, Il. 

SHOULD MAINTAIN PRESENT GRADES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—lL 
do not believe it the intention, and hardly think it 
would be practical for the national government to 
tix a standard of grades for grain, as the demands 
of the different markets vary to such an extent 
that a. strictly uniform grade would be very diffi- 
cult to maintain in all of the grain centers; however, 
I think it was fully demonstrated at the Des Moines 
meeting that the grades were as hear uniform as 
it is practical to make them, and if lived up to 
by all of the inspectors there would be no diffi- 
culty in adjusting any differences that might arise, 
At present the grades at St. Louis are satisfactory, 
and see no occasion for a change at this time. 

Yours truly, 
W. H. GOODDING, Chief 
M. C. FEARS, Supervising 

St. Louis. 

VALUABLE TO THE GRAIN DEALER. 

Editor Americun Elevator and Grain Trade:—We 
thank you for copy of your paper received by mail 
to-day. We needed an extra number, owing to the 
fact that this edition contained so many valuable 
articles of interest and benefit to us. We take this 
opportunity to compliment you on the success of 
your undertaking, and especially for the appearance 
and contents of many of your special numbers, such 
as the last edition. It is certainly a valuable addi- 
tion to the desk of a grain dealer. 

As an item of news will state that the late D. BE. 
Swim, our vice-president and manager at Stoning- 
ton, Ill., has been succeeded there by Mr. C. A. 
Moxley, an experienced and capable grain man. 

New. corn is moving with us, but the yield is 
less than a half crop, and of poor quality, and we 
expect to handle but little. 

Very truly yours, 
PRATT-BAXTER GRAIN CO. 


Inspector. 
Inspector. 


Taylorville, Ill. 
CHIEF INSPECTORS SHOULD SUGGEST 
CHANGES. 

Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade:—1 
think it very desirable that all grain markets should 
grade uniformly. My idea is that quicker and bet- 
ter results can be obtained by urging the chief 
inspectors of all markets to get together, in their 
newly organized and adopt uniform 
rules of inspection, or as nearly uniform as is pos- 
sible for them to agree upon. 

While, of course, the chief inspectors themselves 
cannot change any of the rules, they can go home 
and suggest such changes as would be consistent 
to “those in authority” in their different depart- 


association, 


ments. In this way, I thing the aim can be ac: 
complished, rather than through the national goy- 
ernment. 

I do not think the national government solution 


is practical, for the reason, before the national 
inspection could afford the desired end all state 


and other inspection departments would have to be 
done away with, which would be a difficult thing 
to do, possibly. 
Yours very truly, 
FRED H. TEDFORD, Asst. Chief Inspector. 

IXansas City, Mo. 

GOVERNMENT SHOULD ESTABLISH EXPORT 
GRADES. 

Editor Blevator and Grain Trade:—t 
think there could be something devised tuat would 
make uniform inspection a fact. I think all the de- 
partments have good enough rules, and if lived up 
to all the time and every season, there would be 
no cause for complaint. 

I notice at Des Moines our Kansas 2 hard wheat 
Was an average grade with all the samples exhibited 
as 2 hard winter. 

The trouble, as I understand it, is that export 
grades are too liberal and admit of too much mix- 
ture at some of the export points. 

Mr. Scofield, of the Agriculture Department at 
Washington, is investigating this subject, and in 
time no doubt will evolve something to the ad- 
vantage of the grain trade of the country. 

If the general government would establish export 
grades, the interior departments could work to a 
uniform system for export. As it is now the Gulf, 
Atlantic and Pacific ports are all different. Our 
Kkansas grades are satisfactory and the department 
running smoothly. 

Yours respectfully, 
B. J. NORTHRUP, Chief Inspector. 

IKkKansas City, Ian. 


American 


HOPES FOR UNIFORM CONTRACT GRADES’ 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In 
regard to uniform inspection, I believe that all 
states in the Union should come together and adopt 
a uniform rule of all contract grades. I think 2 
Corn, 2 Wheat, 2 Oats, 2 Barley or 2 Rye, should 
be the same in every market. We have had hereto- 
fore a great deal of trouble in regard to one state 
making those grades different from others. I be- 
lieve the Chicago market has the best standard it 
possibly could have. 5 

We have established a uniform standard of all 
contract grades and would be pleased at any time 
to go over with you and show you just about how 
we make these standards. 

I think that we ought to get together. At the 
meeting in Des Moines, the chief grain inspectors 
organized for the purpose of getting closer together 
on grades, and I believe in the near future all 
states will grade about the same. 

I endeavor to do everything that I possibly can 
to bring this about for the good of the trade in 
general. If there is any more information I can 
give in this matter, I will be only too glad at 
any time to do so. 

Yours very respectfully, 
JOSEPH E. BIDWELL, Chief Inspector. 

Chicago. 

SHOULD AVOID POLITICS IN INSPECTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—1 take 
great pleasure in stating that much that was 
said by Chief Inspector Shanahan at Jes Moines 
meets with my most hearty approval. There is no 
disguising the fact that the irregularity of inspec- 
tion existing at some of the grain centers in this 
country to-day is a serious matter, and something 
should be done to endeavor to bring the different 
exchanges and warehouse commissioners to an un- 
derstanding, and if possible, remedy the evil. 

The standard contract grades of grain, of which 
there are very few, should be similar in all markets, 
and (with the exception of corn, which is a grain 
that is, at certain seasons, very susceptible to 
climatic conditions) whatever grades contract in one 
market should grade contract in every other market 
here and abroad. It is my belief that if the differ- 
ent exchanges and the warehouse commissioners 


of the several states where they have state inspec- 
tion would codperate and give their support io the 
recently formed association of chief grain inspec- 
tors in their endeavor to bring about a more uni- 
form grading of grain, that much of the present 
trouble could be remedied. 

We are well aware of the uneven grading at the 
present time in some of the states now controlled 
by political appointees. What may we expect if the 
entire inspection department of the country was 
managed by the same system? 

So much can be said on this subject, that your 
limited space does not warrant me to discuss it 
as I would like to, so until the plan under consid- 
eration by the Chief Grain Inspectors’ Association 
has had a trial, I must refrain from making any 
further comments. 

Yours truly, 

Philadelphia. 


JOUN O. FORRING. 


ELEVATOR LEGS THE GREATEST SOURCE 
OF DANGER. 

Hditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—1 am 
convinced that but few elevator owners appreciate 
the dangers lurking in the elevator legs, and I think 
the agitation now going on should be persisted in 
until the situation is fully understood, and a rem- 
edy applied. 

A leg may be watched for ten minutes to make 
sure the load is not too heavy, and then in ten 
minutes thereafter it may choke and burn the 
plant. j 

One may search the country through and not 
find another piece of machinery that matches the 
elevator leg for mischief. Other machines may 
stop, but their stoppage is not fraught with the 
same disastrous consequences. 

As has been repeatedly stated by writers in the 
“American Elevator and Grain Trade,” the cup belt 
is encased out of sight, in a wood casing, and the 
head and boot pulleys have a clearance of but abcut 
one inch on either side, and therefore it cannot 
leave the pulleys, as it would do if in the open, in 
case of slippage. The belt must remain squarely 
on the face of the pulleys until burned off, if not 
relieved by stopping the machinery. 

In my opinion, the legs of an elevator cause more 
trouble in operating a plant, create, directly and in- 
directly, more expense in repairs and cause more 
fires than all other things and conditions within 
its four walls. 

I am thoroughly impressed with the importance 
of this subject and if I can contribute the least mite 
toward the correction of the destructive elevator 
leg, which I am convinced will saye the country at 
large millions of dollars annually when fully ac- 
complished, I will feel that I have done something 
worthy. 

Yours truly, FRED C. BLODGHTT, 
Superintendént Pillsbury Elevator. 
Minneapolis. 


DECATUR MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—1 
am pleased to advise you of the complete organi- 
zation of the Decatur Merchants’ Exchange. ‘The 
idea of this exchange is similar to that of other 
grain exchanges in the country, as you will sée 
from the following extract from the preamble to 
the constitution: 

“Wishing to inculcate just and equitable principles 
in trade; establish and maintain uniformity in com- 
mercial usages; acquire, preserve and disseminate 
valuable business information; and with a view to 
avoid and adjust, as far as practicable, the contro- 
versies and misunderstandings which frequently 
arise between persons engaged in trade, when they 
have no established rules to guide them—we, the 
members of the Decatur Merchants’ Hxchange,” ete. 

We have secured cOmmodious quarters on the 
ground floor of a new building to be erected by 
the Review Publishing Company, which will be 
known to the grain fraternity as the Merchants’ 
Exchange... We will occupy temporary quarters on 
the second floor of the old Review building, which 
the new addition is to adjoin on the south, until 
the new building is completed, which is expected 
to be as early as convenience will permit. 

The officers are as follows: President, F. M. 
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Pratt; vice-president, W. L. Shellabarger; secretary, 
Cc. A. Burks. The charter members are Suffern, 
Hunt & Co., Decatur Milling Co., Crocker Elevator 
Co., Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Vratt & Co., 
B. 8S. Tyler & Co. and C. A. Burks & Co. 

Of course, it is expected to keep the exchange 
open during the usual market hours, and to try 
to build up Decatur as a grain market. We have 
adopted state inspection and will proyide for pub- 
lic weighers in the mills and transfer elevators in 
the city. Decatur, as you know, is a white corn 
center, and probably mills more white corn than 
any other market in the state; and the members of 
the Decatur Merchants’ Exchange feel proud of the 
reputation which this market enjoys. 

The constitution provides for standing commit- 
tees as follows: On arbitration, appeals and inspec- 
tion and weighing, with the provision that other 
committees may be appointed as necessity would 
suggest. 

The Decatur Merchants’ Exchange extends a cor- 
dial invitation to members of other exchanges, 
regular dealers and milling consumers to visit and 
co-operate with them in the interest of the grain 
fraternity. The secretary would gladly furnish any 
information concerning membership, and answer in- 
quiries on other points which would come under 
his supervision. ’ 

Yours respectfully, Gi 

Decatur, Yl. 


A. BURKS. 


INSPECTION METHODS AT TOLEDO. 

Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—It you 
will take the rules of inspection of the different 
markets and compare them carefully, you will find 
that there is no particular difference as far as 
rules are concerned. It is the interpretation of the 
rules that the different heads of departments and 
inspection committees put upon them. As for gov- 
ernment control furnishing a solution to these 
rules, it would be all bosh, as you can take any 
market that is under political rule and they have 
to maintain an army of samplers to see that the 
grades are equal in quality to that which is pur- 

chased by any outside market doing business with 
them. 

The only thing that I think would promote uni- 
form grades in the country would be for each 
exchange to be allowed to govern itself and its in- 
spection department, and then get together as a 
national board of grain men, and adopt such rules 
and put such interpretation upon them, that there 
could be no mistake in the meaning as to grade 
and quality. 

Another way wouid be to take the suggestion 
that was offered at the chief inspectors’ meeting 
at Des Moines, and have the different chief in- 
spectors of this country exchange average sam- 
ples at the beginning of each crop year for a com- 
parison with their own. It would go far to end 
the controversy between different markets. They 
would also have an average sample to compare 
with the grain purchased from different markets at 
all times. 

You ask if I am satisfied with the inspection 
department at Toledo, and I will say that I am. 
Toledo market has been very liberal in allowing 
me to visit all the markets of this country, so that 
I keep in touch at all times with markets that we 
do business with. Our inspection department is 
authorized by the Ohio state laws, under which the 
Toledo Produce Exchange is incorporated, and from 
which I receive my appointment from year to year. 

I have absolute control of our first-class inspec- 
tors, whom we keep at all times. As long as an 
inspector is honest and faithfully discharges his 
duty, and adheres strictly to the laws of the 
Toledo Produce Exchange, he need not fear poli- 
ticians or anybody else, as that is the kind of sery- 
ice the Toledo Produce Exchange is looking for. 

Our laws are stringent in governing the regular 
elevators of Toledo. We allow no special binning 
of our 2 or 3 wheat in regular houses. Therefore 
we can maintain a good average of 2 and 8 wheat, 
and it is sold on elevator certificates instead of 
samples. 

The inspectors at all times have access to the 
regular houses, and have the grain run over when 


they think it is necessary. We also have a sys- 
tem of cleaning in our elevators which is governed 
entirely by the inspection department. If, for in- 
stance, a car is dirty or full of chess the inspector 
markets his ticket, cleaned to 2, or 3, wheat, and 
it is cleaned under the supervision of a regular 
inspector stationed at the house. The inspector 
then gives the ticket to the elevator for the grade 
of which it is cleaned, and it goes into the bins #s 
reguar 2 or 3 wheat. My inspectors have all 
been with me since I was made chief inspector of 
this market. The Toledo Produce Exchange gave 
me instructions to hire the best men money could 
get. , 

Yours respectfully, 

BK. H. CULVER, Chiet Grain Inspector. 

Toledo. 


GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION OF GRAIN IN- 
SPECTION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—\It was 
with great satisfaction that I learned, after my 
address at Des Moines, that the United States goy- 
ernment had taken up the subject of grain grad- 
ing, through the Agricultural Department, and had 
been at work on an investigation of the subject 
for several months. As I understand it, this in- 
vestigation was set on foot not only to find out if 
the grading of grain could be put on a scientific 
basis and at the same time be made practical, but 
also to see what could be done in the way of im- 
proving the general quality of grain grown in this 
country and find what, if anything, can be done 
to prevent loss by deterioration of grain in transit. 

After a talk with Mr. Carl 8. Scofield, who is 
making this investigation for the Agricultural De- 
partment, I have come to the conclusion, and agree 
with him, that all this can be accomplished, but 
it will entail a complete revolution of the present 
methods of grading and require some years of 
study, and the education of the trade to a new 
order of things. This is bound to come, for its 
accomplishment will mean the elimination of state 
or governmental politics, doubt and uncertainty, 
and will require a much higher order of education 
in the inspector, in his especial line, than is now 
required. On the broad principle of “the greatest 
good to the greatest number,’ every man who is 
interested in a just and equitable grading of grain 
should do what he can to help along this investi- 
gation. . 

It is expected that much good can and will be 
done by the Chief Grain Inspectors’ National As- 
socintion, recently formed, and whose next meet- 
ing will take place some time during the winter, 
providing the chief inspectors can get sufficient 
support from the authorities under which they act. 
But I think the United States government is in 
much better position to carry out the scheme of 
uniform inspection than any other authority, and 
with the government and the Chief Inspectors’ As- 
sociation working together, grain inspection could 
be put on a satisfactory basis under the present 
methods, as one would be a help to the other. 

Inasmuch as the scheme, as outlined at the be- 
ginning of this article, will take some years to 
perfect and put in operation, I believe that a 
scheme for government supervision, on the basis 
of present methods, should be instituted at once. 
The rules for grading, as now obtain in the differ- 
ent markets, are’ of little value or assistance to the 
inspector as descriptions of grades, and as a rule 
they are the product of “long ago.” The changes 
in them have not kept pace with the constantly 
changing condition of crops and methods of the 
trade. The number one grade in most grains is 
not now used (as in the case of corn), thus leaving 
in most markets only two grades into which sound 
corn can be placed, making of necessity a very 
wide range in each grade, and a corresponding wide 
difference in the intrinsic value between the top 
and bottom of each grade. On the other hand, 
sharp competition has brought the difference in 
price between one grade and another very close 
together, with the result that it is impossible to 


express intrinsic worth with the grades as they 
pow exist. I believe this one thing causes more 


dissatisfaction and trouble than any other, and yet 


it is not within the province of the inspector alone 
to correct it. 

I believe rules could be compiled to use in grad- 
ing grain that would be fairly accurate descrip- 
tions of such grades. We know enough about the 
existing conditions and practices of the trade to 
correct some of the abuses which have, in one 
Way and another, crept into the inspection busi- 
ness, by making them say what will and what will 
not be allowed in each grade, also, more grades 
should be used, and as many as is necessary to 


express intrinsic worth in comparison with the 
top grades and difference in price between one 


grade and another. 

My idea is for a government supervision of the 
present inspections rather than a distinct govern- 
ment insnection, with a view to making them as 
uniform and useful as possible. To accomplish this 
I would have a conference participated in by repre- 
sentatives of the grain trade and the officials of the 
Agricultural Department; this conference to formu- 
late a set of rules and descriptions of grades. Also 
to make up a type sample of each grade, such 
rules and type samples to be kept for reference 
at Washington, as well as distributed to the dif- 
ferent inspection departments, where they now ex- 
ist or are needed. Inspectors are liable to get very 
far apart when grading by rule alone, but I believe 
that any inspector worthy of the name can grade 
to a type sample without going very far wrong. 

If the movement went no farther than what has 
been suggested above, I believe it would do much 
toward making inspections more satisfactory and 
uniform. But a government inspector could be 
employed to advantage by traveling from one mar- 
ket to another and keeping all informed as to what 
other markets are doing. Furthermore, the gov- 
ernment could institute a board of inspectors, with 
power to license such desire to 
issue United States certificates; to re- 
yoke such licenses in cases where inspectors are 
found to be dishonest or incompetent, or who do 
not keep up the standards. They should also be 
empowered to hear and decide appeals. Other ideas 
of importance might be brought out by the brighter 
minds of the trade tothe end that a model grain 
inspection system may be perfected in our country. 

For the benefit of those who may be interested 
in this question, I quote the following from a letter 
to me by a brother chief grain inspector of an im- 
portant market: “I have thought for some time 
that the true solution of this intricate problem of 
grain insnvection was to turn it over to the goy- 
ernment. If there is any trade or commerce that 
is both interstate and international it is the grain 
trade, and it ought not to be controlled locally. 
The elimination of all jealousy and a spirit of 
helpfulness among the grain inspectors of the coun- 
try would be a long step forward, as long as pres- 
ent conditions e-ist. Where local conditions goy- 
ern as they do now, theory and practice must sit 
and gaze at each other from magnificent distances.” 

Yours truly, J. D. SHANAHAN, 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
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UNLFORM INSPECTION RULES AND NATION- 
AL GRAIN STANDARDS. 


Trade:—This 


question is one that can be viewed from as many 


Editor American Elevator and Grain 
standpoints as there are markets concerned, there- 
fore, in its discussion it should be approached in 
a broad-iminded without regard to the ef- 
fect of national grades and rules upon any particu- 
lar market or section. 

National grades 
mental direction. Is there any demand 
If there is a demand, does it come from a source 
that is entitled to respect from the commercial or- 
ganizations and the progressive 
placed America in the 
souree of food supply? 


Ihanner, 


and rules presuppose govern- 


for this? 


who have 
the world’s 
froin such, then no 
The talk of a 
that class of 
with us cannot 
I repeat, it 


men 
forefront of 
If not 
other is worthy of consideration. 
few theorists or the opinions of 
would-be reformers who are ever 
be construed as constituting a demand. 


must come from other sources. I am strongly of 
the opinion that from intelligent and progressive 


erain producers, dealers and exporters, there will 
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be a determined opposition to governmental inter- 
ference in this business. 

The government has expended many millions of 
dollars to supply farmers with seeds, but after all, 
the farmer and the merchant together have decided 
which variety will attract the foreign buyer and 
best meet home requirements, and the high-sound- 
ing names attached to the seeds sent out by the 
Department of Agriculture never have increased the 
yield or helped the marketing of the product. 

The government has for years expended large 
sums in gathering crop statistics, but nevertheless 
their crop reports do not command the confidence 
of business men, and are mostly used by specu- 
lators to manipulate the markets against the in- 
terests of those whom the crop reports were origi- 
nally intended to benefit. This want of confidence 
is so general that a strong conviction is spreading 
that the government should abandon its crop re- 
ports entirely. 

Ilaving these experiences before us, is it reason- 
able to suppose that government grades and in- 
spection rules will command any more respect than 
its other efforts in behalf of the grain business. 


There would be no attention paid to such grades or | 


rules by the various grain inspection bureaus of 
the country, and it will naturally follow that they 
will fall dead, unless enforced by national laws, 
and such laws, to be constitutional, will be for the 
purpose of revenue, and we would then have an- 
other taste of the obnoxious revenue tax. 

The application of such laws will be by govern- 
ment inspectors, and every grain producer, handler 
and exporter can imagine what this means. The 
greastest grain market in the world is now under a 
governmental inspection, but it has not experienced 
unalloyed happiness under political management; 
and surely outside interests do not look upon it 
with a feeling of admiration, but rather with sym- 
pathy for those who have to submit to it; and dread 
that it might be adopted elsewhere. 

There being no demand for governmental inter- 
ference in this matter, then why should it be dis- 
cussed, or even agitated? If any reasons had been 
given for such a departure, they could be dis- 
cussed and confuted; ‘and in reply to such sug- 
gestions attention can be called. to the growth of 
America’s grain business, which has gone steadily 
forward under constantly improving methods of 
conducting it. The systems of grain inspection in 
existence in this country are not theories, but have 
been built up by experience and the necessities of 
the business of handling grain, and no community 
or market will relinquish what they have developed 
in this manner without a contest. 

Grades can never be absolutely uniform. Differ- 
ence in production and the requirements of differ- 
ent markets are conditions that operate against 
any fixed standard. However, the tendeney in re- 
cent years has been toward a more even and regu- 
lar condition, and this will continue until a point 
has been reached that will be as near uniformity 


as is practical under any management. It is ab- 
surd to say that the government can formulate 


grades and make rules that will be as fair and satis- 
factory as those that have been established by 
business organizations based upon the experience of 
over a quarter of a century and under a general 
desire to dispose of our products in a manner to 
secure for our producers the highest prices the 
world’s conditions will allow. 

The farmer has nothing to hope for from gov- 
ernment inspection, because experience convinces 
him that in the distribution of favors by the goy- 
ernment, little, if anything, ever falls to his lot 
except glittering promises and rainbow hopes, and 
he will find the goyernment grain inspector an in- 
exorable taskmaster, as any other customs official, 
and he will miss the grading now in use, which has 
some elasticity and does take into consideration 
crop conditions as far as it is right and proper to 
do so. If there has been even an imaginary want 
for absolutely uniform grading, it is wearing away 
gradually by the better understanding and closer re- 
lations existing between the grain inspectors of the 
United States. 

Several years ago, the National Hay Association 
requested the chief grain inspectors of the different 


cities to attend its annual meetings. 
tion was very generally accepted, and the annual 
conferences of the chief inspectors resulted in much 
good. The Grain Dealers’ National Association 
made a similar request for their attendance at the 
Des Moines meeting, October 2, 1901, in response 
to which there was a larger attendance of grain in- 
spectors than upon any previous occasion. 

At Des Moines was formed the Chief Grain In- 
spectors’ National Association, and among its aims 
is the general advancement of the grain trade and 
the closer association of the different cities in re- 
gard to grading; also the prevention of misunder- 
standings. In fact, they intend to do in a practical 
businesslike manner those things which political 
theorists may profess, while at heart their motives 
are very different. 
tional Association is started for substantial and 
sensible reasons, but it will cease to exist when 
national grades are established, because any man 
who has been sufficiently fair and independent of 
influence to work himself up through a period of 
years to the position of chief, is too independent to 
submit to the exactions of a political manager. In 
this I believe I voice the sentiment of nearly every 
grain dealer and inspector in the United States. 

Our Baltimore system of grain inspection is in 
every respect a model one. The inspectors have 
had many years of active experience, and are thor- 
oughly proficient in their work, and haying been 
trained under a system controlled by honest, con- 
scientious and experienced men, they are imbued 
with that feeling of independence which would not 
tolerate improper influences, and, therefore, have 
the confidence and esteem of the entire grain trade 
of our city. 

Yours truly, CHAS. McDONALD JR., 


Chief Inspector. 
Baltimore, Md. 


CONNERS WANTS HIS MONEY. 
Now that the deal is permanently off, W. J. 
Conners of Buffalo wants his $50,000 returned by 
the Montreal Harbor Board. This sum was put up 
by him as an “evidence of good faith’—a guaranty 
that he would build the elevator as agreed by him 
on consideration of leasehold given him by the 
Harbor Board. Mr. Conners apologizes for his 
failure, which has cost him from $30,000 to $40,- 
000, in addition to the deposit of $50,000; but he 
says the apparent instability of purpose of the 
Board prevented him from financing his scheme. 
The Board, on the receipt. of Mr. Conners’ letter, 
adopted a resolution declaring that Mr. Conners 
had failed to carry out his contract, and that an 
action had been entered in court asking for resilia- 
tion of the lease. A copy of this resolution, as 
well as of My. Conners’ letter, were then for- 
warded to the Minister of Public Works and the 
Minister of Railways and Canals, to see if they 
had any suggestions to make concerning the sub- 
ject matter of the letter. 


OHIO GRAIN DEALERS’ MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Association completed its organization on October 
24 by a meeting of the incorporators. The follow- 
ing directors were elected: J. H. Motz of Brice, 
A. E. Clutter of Lima, J. B. Seymour of Kenton, 
C. E. Groce of Circleville, Fred Vercoe of Colum- 
bus, and ex-officio President H. 8. Grimes of Ports- 
mouth, Secretary J. W. McCord of Columbus and 
Vice-President C. H. Tingley of Columbus. The 
following executive committee was chosen: C. H. 
Tingley, Ph. Schneider of Columbus and J. H. Motz. 

It is the ftention of the Association to put a 
man in the field immediately to survey risks and 
secure the necessary applications for not less than 
$100,000 insurance, with which the Association 
hopes to commence business by issuing policies by 
January 1, 1902. 

This Association is formed on lines to furnish 
insurance to grain dealers at actual cost, eliminat- 
ing the greater part of the large expenses, such as 
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high salaries, commissions and other office expenses 
incident to the business of the board companies. 


OHIO ASSOCIATION MEETS AT 
COLUMBUS. 


If the summer meeting of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ 
Association is known as an outing, the fall meeting 
is doubly a business session, as only matters of 
more or less importance to the trade were consid- 
ered at the meeting at the Chittenden Hotel, Go- 
lumbus, Ohio, October 24. 

President Grimes, in calling the morning session 
to order, spoke of the fact that the meeting was 
the second fall meeting which the Association had 
held, and said a few words regarding the meeting 
of the National Association at Des Moines and the 
large attendance and enthusiasm shown at its ses- 
sions. 

Secretary J. W. McCord gave his report in which 
it was shown that the Association had enrolled 
187 active members, of which number 107 were 
regular grain shippers, the rest being receivers, 
track buyers, brokers and railroad men. All had 
paid their dues with the exception of 19 members. 
The cash balance in the treasury amounted to $275. 

A paper was read by A. E. Clutter of Lima, Ohio, 
on the subject, “Do We Receive Benefits from As- 
sociation Work?’ 

President Grimes, in referring to the next paper, 
“The Grain Dealers’ Association as Beneficial to 
the Producer,’ by C. B. Jenkins of Marion, said 
that in many places farmers had an idea that meet- 
ings of grain dealers were held to their detriment. 
Mr. Jenkins’ paper would throw some light upon 
this subject. 

E. A. Grubbs, Greenville: In our neighborhood 
the farmer seems to be better satisfied with the 
uniform prices which the dealers are able to give 
through association work than those in localities 
where there are no associations. 

M. E. Weimer of Rosewood spoke about the value 
of the telephone in the grain trade, as it enabled 
dealers to communicate more freely together. 

Mr. Johnson, Baltimore: Farmers are better 
satisied, as a rule, if they are receiving uniform 
prices. 

8S. E. DeWolf, Marion: I have been in the grain 
business since 1855, and had a law suit over the 
first grain I bought and won the ease. I am firmly 


‘of the opinion that we ought to establish and main- 


tain prices, and I think also that if there is any 
one on earth who deserves remuneration for his 
labor it is the farmer. Grain dealers are still con- 
fronted by the bag evil, and they ought to get this 
off the market. When we count and patch up our 
bags at the end of the year, we generally find we 
haven’t much left. I would also like to see corn 
bought by the 100 pounds as it would save us a 
lot of trouble. 

Mr. Johnson said that he and his competitor had 
adopted the 100-pound rule and now would not re- 
turn to the old system. 

John W. Yeazell, New Moorefield: I believe in 
buying corn by the 100 pounds, but to adopt the 
system in a neighborhood where it has never been 
in use will necessitate a lot of figuring. I adopted 
a rule this season of charging one-half a cent 
rental per day for sacks, and it has worked well. 
Iarmers now only come the night before they 
want to use the sacks instead of a week before, as 


formerly, and they return them as soon as they 


are through with them. 

L. W. Dewey, Blanchester: I do not agree with 
Mr. Yeazell that farmers will not buy grain sacks. 
In our neighborhood we have ceased loaning sacks: 
and farmers now own their own bags and are satis- 
fied. 

W. Hardman, Cable: I am in a hotbed of scoop- 
shovel men and have had to endure them, as I have 
received no assistance from any source. I found 
that grain was shipped by the scoop-shovel man in 
my territory to a receiving firm in Baltimore. Now, 
we could get rid of these people if the railroad 
would give the preference of cars to the regular 
dealers. 


Mr. Turner: At one time we loaned sacks to 
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farmers, but instead of sacks we now loan them a 
wagon box. In our territory we buy ear corn by 
the 100 pounds and find it satisfactory. In regard 
to the scoop-shovel man, he has given us more or 
less trouble. He does not ship very far from home 
—generally to Cleveland. ; 

BR. BE. Nutt, Urbana: I believe in association work 
and think the man who does not is a back number, 
These questions are pertinent and can be solved 
by our Association. 

A. B. Clutter thought the Association should em- 
ploy an attorney to go after the scoop-shovel men, 
and also that demurrage should be used to force 
them out of business. 

Secretary McCord said that Mr. Hardman should 
have brought his troubles before the Association 
earlier. Receivers in all markets are becoming in- 
terested in association work and their codperation 
would kill off the scoop-shovelers. 

G. W. Lamb, Hooker, spoke about trouble along 
the Hocking Valley Railroad caused by the agents 
ot Circleville firms buying grain from farmers and 
shoveling it on track. He thought it would be 
cheaper in the long run for the Circleville firms to 
buy of the regular dealers than to pay the expenses 
of an agent. 

President Grimes: Our secretary is ready at all 
times to take up these difficulties, but he must be 
notified before he can do anything for you. 

Mr. Koehler also said that he was troubled by 
brokers’ agents. 

The chair appointed G. W. Lamb, J. P. Mc- 
Alister and S. E. De Wolf a committee on reso- 
lutions. 

An adjournment was taken for luncheon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was opened by a paper by 
GC. H. Tingley of Columbus on the subject, “Corn, 
Cool and Sweet, Warm and Hot, Any Old Kind of 
Corn.’ This paper appears on another page of 
this issue. 

President Grimes warmly congratulated Mr. 
Tingley on his very excellent paper and announced 
that the subjects touched upon therein were open 
for discussion. 

B. BB. Nutt: I think the paper interesting and 
suggest that it should be published. Sometimes I 
have thought that New England got their fuel from 
this hot corn. I am going a little after the track 
buyers. A little over a year ago they urged ship- 
pers to sell and ship their corn, saying that it was 
going through cool and sweet. Later, trouble came. 
It is quite a hardship to the dealer to have corn 
come back to him after he has bought and paid 
for it. 

BE. W. Seeds: About three years ago our firm 
thought we might prevent the arrival of hot corn 
in the New England states by inspecting it in 
Columbus. We kept this practice up for two or 
three years and then stopped it. Once we had 
three cars loaded at Circleville which we inspected 
at Columbus and found hot. The shipper asked 
us to rehandle it and send it to New England. 
The corn arrived in New England in good condi- 
tion, The rehandling made it good. The same 
thing happened on corn from Kingston. We wired 
the shipper that the corn was hot, but he would 
not believe us until he came and saw for himself. 
It is almost impossible to tell what corn will do 
under all circumstances. 

0. P. Cheney, Canal Winchester: Dealers are 
not careful enough. A small amount of hot corn 
will heat thousands of bushels. I have a crib of 
ample size, and either I or my son examines all the 
corn that comes in. If it is in condition to go 
to the sheller, we leave it untiPit is. If you han- 
dle corn right to start with, “and select it care- 
fully, you will have no trouble. 

In reply to the question: ‘How do you find bad 
eorn in the bottom?’ Mr. Cheney said it was 
dumped very slowly and could be watched. 

W. Ward, Ashville: It looks to me as though 
the reason we have more hot corn than formerly 
is because New England people want to have hot 
corn. I have found that New England has found 
it profitable to have hot corn. Corn is frequently, 
also, too long on the road. 


The president said in his experience the cause of 
hot corn was too much haste in handling it. Farm- 
ers should not be urged to bring it in until it was 
ready for shipment. 

Mr. Penny: I believe that Mr. Tingley’s paper 
should be placed in the hands of farmers, and I 
move that the secretary be instructed to have the 
paper published in pamphlet form and a number 
of them sent to each member of the Association for 
distribution to farmers. 

Mr. De Wolf moved. to amend the motion by 
sending it also to the Ohio Farmer and Stockman 
for publication. The motion as amended carried. 

Secretary McCord asked Mr. Grubbs if he had 
adhered to his resolution last year not to handle 
corn before November 15. 

Mr. Grubbs replied that the resolution had been 
adhered to and that this year the date was fixed 
at November 11 for handling corn. Mr. Clutter 
said that in seeking to facilitate shipments to the 
seaboard dealers should keep in close touch with 
the railroads, as they could get better service by 
doing so. 

Mr. McCord: You all know that direct billing 
cannot always be given, but we are trying to ar- 
range to hold the eastern man responsible if he 
holds corn more than forty-eight hours at junction 
points. 

J. P. McAlister read a telegram from the Na- 
tional Hay Association, requesting the influence of 
the Ohio Association before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Chicago, on November 6, in 
securing a reduction from the present classification 
of hay to its former class. 

President Grimes appointed J. P. McAlister, A. 
BB. Clutter and L. W. Dewey a committee to draft 
suitable resclutions embodying the sense of the 
Association on the subject. 

M. E. Weimer said he had never had trouble 
with hot corn, as he never bought it early. 

J. B. Van Wagener, London: I think that the 
dealer is largely responsible for his losses on corn. 
If he buys and handles it carefully he will not 
have much trouble. 

President Grimes thought the problem would be 
solved if dealers in the same territory would not 
handle corn until a definite time. 

Mr. Yeazell asked for an expression on the con- 
dition of the present crop. He said that in Clark 
County a farmer had filled his wagon from eleven 
shocks last year, and this year it took thirty to 
fill it. 

In response to inquiries one dealer reported his 
neighborhood would give 125 per cent of a crop. 
Three dealers reported 75 per cent; 6 dealers, 6635 
per cent; one dealer, 60 per cent; 22 dealers, 50 per 
cent; 2 dealers, 384% per cent. 

The president appointed the following commit- 
tee on arbitration: J. P. McAlister, Columbus: 
Myron Silver, West Jefferson; J. H. Motts, Brice. 

The chair also appointed A. 1. Clutter member 
of the governing board to succeed W. J. 
resigned. 

BK. W. Seeds, Columbus, read a paper on “Short 
Weights; Gause and Prevention.” 

Seeretary McCord read the following resolutions, 
which were adopted: 

That 


Ross, 


Resolved, any track buyer who know- 


ingly buys grain of scoop-shovel men shall not: 


have the support of regular grain dealers. 

Resolved, That the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion requests the general freight agents of the va- 
rious lines doing business within our state to take 
such action that their agents do make proper and 
sufficient bills of lading in all cases as per billing 
given, if same conforms with existing rules of ship- 
ment. 

Resolved, That this Association asks its officers to 
urge upon the railroad companies to formulate a 
system of rapid transportation for corn which 
shall be received by them for long hauls, especially 
to facilitate quick transportation of new corn, so 
long as there is danger of heating em route. 


Resolved, That we tender a rising vote of thanks, 


to the Columbus grain dealérs for the sumptuous 
dinner tendered us. 

A motion provided that the question of putting 
an organizer in the field to work through the en- 
tire state should be referred to the governing 
board with power to act. 

E. W. Seeds moved that the arrangement of the 


time and place for holding the spring meeting be 
left with the governing board with power to act. 
Carried. 

Mr. Tingley said that he hoped the Association 
would take steps to fight some of the railroads on 
claims caused by delayed and hot corn. A prece- 
dent should be established, and the prestige of the 
Association would gave some weight. 

E. W. Seeds said that he thought 
dealer was interested in this question. 
have been en route for thirty days. We had a few 
hot corn claims last year, but we had no delays 
long enough to warrant us in ‘taking up a claim 
against the railroad. I would move that a judi- 
ciary committee of three be appointed to determine 
what could be done legally on claims caused by 
losses on corn due to delays in transit. The mo- 
tion prevailed, and the president appointed on this 
committee IE. W. Seeds and E. W. Scott, 
bus, and J. B. Van Wagener of London. 

Mr. McAlister, chairman of the committee to 
draft resolutions covering the request of the Na- 
tional Hay Association, read the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted after a spirited discus- 
sion: 


that 
Some cars 


every 


Colum- 


Resolved, That the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, in convention assembled at Columbus, O., 
October 24, 1901, do hereby declare that the present 
classification of hay is unjust; and we hereby peti- 
tion your honorable body to favorably consider the 
action of the National Hay Association to have 
hay restored to sixth class. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

J. P. McAlister moved that the secretary be in- 
structed to address a communication to all the 
general freight agents of the state, requesting that 
the rule requiring the loading of cars to full capac- 
ity be rescinded until January 1, 1902. 

Secretary McCord announced that he had at 
hand a complaint against one of the members of 
the Association, but thought the matter could be 
taken up by a special committee. 

The chair appointed on the 
Silver, J. H. Motts, T. R. Herr. 

Secretary McCord spoke briefly of the 
tion of the insurance association under section 
3,686 of the state statutes, and of the opposition 
met with: from the insurance commissioner. He 
said, however, that the attorney-general had ruled 
against the commissioner, and that the Associa- 
tion expected to be ready to insure grain elevators 
by January 1. With $100,000 of risks the insur- 
ance association would be ready for business. 

The meeting adjourned. 


committee, M. A. 


forma- 


CONVENTION NOTES. 
Pennsylvania was represented by C. A. 
Carnegie. 


Foster, 


The sessions were kept posted on the markets 
by I. W. Seeds, Columbus. 

The KE. A. Grubbs Grain Company of Greenville, 
Ohio, was represented by FB. A. 

The Millers’ National 
represented by C. A. 


Grubbs. 


Insurance Company 
MecCotter, Ann 


was 
Mich. 

The market of Toledo had but one representative 
present—the red letter man, Fred Mayer, of J. F. 
Zahm & Co. 


Arbor, 


All the grain cleaning business in sight was cap- 
tured by A. S. Garman, representing The Huntley 
Manufacturing Company, Silver Creek, N. Y. ; 

Railroad men in attendance included A. L. Gil- 
more, agent of the Traders’ Despatch Fast Freight 
Line; Ifuntington Fitch, agent Erie Despatch; 
George T. Chamberlain, agent White Line. 

The city of Columbus was well represented, the 
dealers present being FE. W. and Karl Seeds, J. W. 
McCord, A. S. and C. H. Tingley, J. P. McAlister, 
Cc. E. Switzer, E. R. Woodrow. George Williams, 
Percy R. Hynson and E. W. Scott. 

Columbus dealers followed their usual custom of 
serving luncheon to the grain men, and 
at 12 o’clock noon the Association adjourned to 
the Chittenden dining-room, where an_ elaborate 
course dinner was served. No time was taken in 
speech-making, however, and as soon as luncheon 
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was over the business session was resumed in the 
hotel parlor. 

Among the dealers who came were C. B. Jenkins 
and S. E. De Wolf, Marion; H. 8S. Grimes, Ports- 
mouth; A. E. Clutter, Lima; C. P. Bauman and 
O. P. Chaney, Canal Winchester; EH. M. Dull and 
Rh. Chenoweth, Celina; C. 8S. Dewey, Blanchester; 
West Hardman, Cable; J. H. Motts, Brice; E. BH. 
Nutt, Urbana; A. Penny, Gettysburg; J. B. Van 
Wagener, London; M. B®. and BE. D. Weimer, Rose- 
wood: J. W. Yeazell, New Morefield; H. C. Wag- 
oner, Pleasant Corners; G. KE. Allinger, Jackson 
Center; J. R. and W. A. Alsdorf, Centerburg; W. E. 
Cook, Brice; George Dorn, Madison Mills; E. M. 
Fullington, Marysville, and I. G. Fullington, Mil- 
ford Center; W. B. Gramlich, Renton; W. 8S. Tur- 
Bremen; R. Turner, Avery; G. W. Lamb, 
Hooker; Charles E. Grace, Circleville; C. F. Bart- 
house, Morral; J. Bierbricher, Bellevue; Ed. Ben- 
nett, Galena; S. G. Chamberlain, North Lewisburg; 
J. FE. Coppack, Fletcher; C. C. Taggart, Plain City; 
W. A. Rauderbaugh, Greenville; J. E. Pierson, Sun- 
bury; BE. F. Sherman, Edison; J. W. Simmons, Pem- 
berton; W. D. Rapp, Sabina; M. F. Crissman, Man- 
chester; R. G. Calvert, Selma; R. B. Gordon, South 
Solon; M. Gunning, Chillicothe; E. P. Hastings 
and W. R. Starrett, Cedarvale; A. Herr, Mingo; 
H. W. Johnston, Huntsville; J. W. Channel, Mel- 
vin; W. Slauson, Piqua; J. B. Seymour, Kenton; 
Robert Colton, Bellefontaine; E. If. Custenborder, 
Quincy; George Crewell, Plain City; J. R. Johnson, 
Baltimore; W. T. S. IWile, Kile: S. W. Kissler and 
J. P. Gundy, Carrol; F. and James Reichelderfer, 
Chris Lohre, Eldorado; L. A. Mennel, 
A. Monnett, Monnett; C. Rhonemus, 
MeMorran, St. Paris; W. O. Patty, 


ner, 


Reeseville; 
Toledo; W. 
Reeseville; G. 
Fletcher. 


CORN, COOL AND SWEET, WARM 
OR HOT. 


[A paper by C. H. Tingley, of Columbus, Ohio, read 
at the fall meeting of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, at Columbus, October 24.] 


When our worthy secretary assigned me _ this 
subject to talk on a little about to-day, he cer- 


tainly was very liberal with me, and considerate 
of me, in that he gave me a wide field in which 
to operate and great latitude in which to work, 
“Corn, Cool and Sweet, Warm or Hot, and Any Old 
In Mr. MecGord’s letter requesting 
me to write this paper, he said: ‘The subject looks 
funny, but it isn’t so funny as it looks.” To this 
sentiment, I immediately gave a good, hearty, old 
fashioned Methodist ‘‘Amen.” 

There are some funny features about such corn 
as my subject mentions, but there are many more 


IKkind of Corn.” 


that are not so funny, as all of us who have 
been in the business any length of time can at- 
test. Until very recently it was commonly re- | 


garded as a fact that this corn, which is at times 
such a pleasure to us and again is the cause of 
so much annoyance and anxiety, was a native of 
America. But since the so-called ‘open door’ into 
the Celestial empire has been established by the 
recent unpleasantness over there, certain very an- 
cient Chinese books have been resurrected which 
contain very excellent representations of the corn 
plant as it appears to-day, growing in our fields, 
say in the month of August. This discovery has 
led some to suppose that “Thdian 
corn” may possibly be a native of the Far East. 1 
that times, at least, have 
had ever remained there. But, after all, 
good corn, properly handled, is a very convenient 
have around, and is at most times a 
source of profit to that dealer who is content to 
handle on a living margin what rightfully belongs 
to him and who does not try by fair means or 
foul to get not only what really belongs to his ter- 
ritory, but also all that may have been raised in 
two or three of the adjoining counties. 

My subject “Cool and Sweet Corn.” 
What modern grain dealer is not acquainted with 
this term, ‘‘Cool and There was 
a time, and not very many years ago either, when 
was known about this term “Cool and 
In those days the seaboard markets were 


our so-called 


suspect some of us, at 


wished it 


article to 


speaks of 
Sweet?” 


nothing 
Sweet.” 


about the only outlets for the Ohio crop. Then 
dealers had to buy their corn as best they could, 
start it to some seaboard market, say Baltimore, 
Philadelphia or New York, and take what it was 
worth when it arrived. Some of the older mem- 
bers of this Association undoubtedly remember 
when this state of affairs existed. But modern 
methods have materially changed, simplified and, 
I trust, made safer the business of handling corn. 
To-day the warehouseman buys the farmer’s grain 
and five minutes after doing so ean turn around 
and sell it to arrive “Cool and Sweet” to somebody 
here, there or yonder, thereby pretty nearly, in 
most instances, at least, assuring himself of about 
what profit or return he will receive on his invest- 
ment. He is not compelled to run the chance of 
consigning unless he so desires. 

This “Cool and Sweet” feature of the corn busi- 
ness is the pleasant part of it. But my subject inti- 
mates there is another side to the business of 
handling corn. It says something about “Warm 
or Hot Corn.” There are some kinds of ‘Hot Corn” 
that most of us enjoy. That may sound strange. 
Let’s see. What is nicer to eat than good hominy 
or pop corn, johnny-cakes, luscious roasting ears or 
corn meal mush with maple molasses—all hot? 
The youngest to the oldest here can attest to the 
truth ef this statement. . . 

“TIot Corn’’—the real thing—is like some other 
features of the grain business, a comparatively 
modern invention. I went into the grain business 
as a mere boy (24 years ago) and in those days we 
knew comparatively nothing about hot corn. Just 
why it did not heat in transit then and does now, 
I do not exactly know. It may have been that in 
those days the small cars prevented it. Then, 500 
bushels of corn in a car was a “jumbo” load, 24,000 
pounds being the maximum weight. Again, in 
those days it did not take forever and a day for 
a car of corn to go 500 miles; it went through 
quickly and arrived in good condition. Now, the 
railroad officials kick like bay steers if the ware- 
house man does not load his car with 60,000, 70,000 
or 80,000 pounds of green corn; and instead of this 


‘large bulk going through to destination within. a 


week or such a matter, as it should, it takes from 
one to two months to make the journey. 

Another reason, I presume, why corn did not get 
hot years ago, was because the warehouse man 
then did not commence to receive it in the roasting 
ear stage. He waited, at least for-the milk in the 
grain to harden, before he attempted to shell it. 
I have at times thought if some of our modern 
warehouse men would only use tin cans into which 
to put their first receipts of new corn, instead of 
Panhandle or B. & O. cars, there would be fewer 
claims for hot corn through the fall season. The 
track buyer of to-day is certainly in a very unen- 
viable position during an epidemic of ‘thot corn,” 
several of which we have passed through during 
recent years. I have thought it might be well 
to give a brief synopsis of one day’s experiences 
of a track buyer, during one of these “hot corn” 
epidemics. 

He goes to his office in the morning with fear 
and trembling, wishing the day were over before 
it has fairly begun, and the first thing that con- 
fronts him is the messenger boy, with from one 
to a dozen long, juicy, collect messages, advising 
him of the fact that his car, or cars, as the case 
may be (all the numbers written out in full in the 
message and each number counting for a separate 
word), have arrived at destination “hot, rotten and 
worthless—please wire disposition immediately.” 
sefore he has had time to recover his breath from 
this, the first shock of the day, the letter-carrier 
arrives, and in the mail he brings, it may be, from 
one to a dozen letters from some of this track buy- 
er’s friends down East, who have received this hot 
corn, and in these letters are full details of what 
an awful condition his corn is then in. 

One letter may say that there were sprouts from 
one inch to a foot long over the top of the corn. 
Another says he had to hire men with picks and 
shovels to get the corn out, and the dust and steam 
from this hot corn were so bad that the men could 
hardly remain in the car. Another man writes that 
his corn is so bad that he does not know what in 


the werld to do with it; that he had to hire some 
old vacant warehouse or barn in the town in which 
to spread it out to cool, and that it is there at your 
risk and expense. Another letter may possibly in- 
form you of the fact, of course pleasant to learn, 
that the very least discount at which he will ae- 
cept your car of hot corn—-number so and so—is 
25 cents per bushel; stating further that papers 
would be forwarded you at once and requesting a 
remittance of amount shown due him by return 
mail. 

Another man writes that he positively will not 
have the corn at any price, and the quicker you 
get it moved to some other place the better it will 
be for you; that the corn has swelled so that the 
sides of the car are bulged out from the expansion 
within; and that the railroad company will have 
a damage claim against you for the destruction of 
their car if the matter is not attended to at once. 

Some of these letters, my friends, may be from 
some of your best customers, who have, perhaps, 
both wired and written you, previous to this time, 
that owing to the fact that there is some corn 
arriving East hot, they want you to be very par- 
ticular in what you send them and to ship them 
nothing about which there is the least danger; 
that they do not want “hot corn’ at any price; 
have no place for it, and positively will not use 
it. See where the poor track buyer is placed under 
such circumstances, and how embarrassing it is 
to deal with such conditions as these. 

By the time you have gotten through perusing 
this very pleasant reading matter, the express man 
has arrived with, perhaps, a half dozen boxes 
(charges collect, of course) containing samples of 
corn, some of which is green with mold, others 
that smell musty enough to knock a horse down. 
and others as black as your hat—all of which are 
exceedingly pleasant to behold—each of these 
boxes containing a type sample of one or another 
of your cars. 

By this time you have perhaps summed up suf- 
ficient courage to go to the telephone and inform 
your warehouse friend that his car of corn, num- 
ber so and so, has arrived at destination in one or 
another of the conditions mentioned above and ask 
him what shall be done with the property. The 
dialogue which sometimes follows the receipt of 
this information would not look well on paper, nor 
sound well spoken under any conditions other than 
those mentioned There is sometimes a 
strong smell of brimstone, even over the ’phone, 
attending some of these conversations. It is a 
fortunate thing for us grain men that the tele- 
phone companies do not rigidly adhere to their rule 
of removing boxes from offices when profanity, 
sometimes, at least, slips out over the wire. 

Much of the remainder of this typical day, about 
which I am talking, is very likely taken up with 
similar talks with other of your friends; in wiring 
your representatives Hast, long, expensive mes- 
sages, giving them instructions what to do and how 
to do it in order to take care of this “hot eorn’’ to 
the very best possible advantage and with the 
least possible loss to your friend, the elevator man, 
from whom you have bought it. Because, gentle- 
men, this (to save our friend’s loss) is after all 
the great object we track buyers have in view when 
trying to whittle down or prevent hot corn claims. 
The saddest and most disagreeable feature of the 
grain business, from our standpoint, is that of 
making Claims. I am sure I am voicing the senti- 
ments of every track buyer in Columbus and else- 
Where when I make this assertion. 

When the evening of this typical day arrives, 
and the major poxtion of the day's work is over, 
the finishing touches are put upon it by checking 
over a long list of cars you have running East to 
ascertain which have arrived at destination, which 
should have arrived, but are not yet in, and to put 
tracers, either by mail or wire, after each and 
every delinquent. This, gentlemen, is not an over- 
drawn or exaggerated picture of some of the track 
buyer's duties and experiences during one of these 
unfortunate “hot corn” epidemics. It is true to life, 
as every track buyer can attest, whether he is lo- 
cated in Columbus, Greenfield or where not. 

But please do not think for a moment that we 
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track buyers imagine we have all the troubles in 
the catalog at a time like this. We know better 
than to think such foolishness. We know full well, 
gentlemen, both from experience and observation, 
how unfortunate it is, as well as provoking, to be 
placed in the position of the elevator man, with 
his guarantee out to protect his goods, and then 
have these miserable things happen to upset and 
spoil many of his calculations upon having a pleas- 
ant and profitable season’s business, handling corn. 
The noble, manly way in which the Ohio shippers 
have responded to these unfortunate claims in the 
past speaks volumes for their integrity and up- 
rightness, and also demonstrates very conclusively 
the fact that they have a just conception of the 
yalidity of a contract, and know what it means 
to make their word good. All honor to such men. 
May these “hot corn’ epidemics in future be few 
and very far between. 

IT do not wish to appear in the role of a pessi- 
mist, but it seems to me that the dangers attending 
the handling of new corn this year are far from 
few. To commence with, we have a poorly ma- 
tured crop; much of the corn seems to be, as yet. 
quite soft, green and chaffy. Of course, there are 
some sections and some fields in which the corn is 
exceptionally nice; but taking the crop as a whole, 
I do not believe we can handle it with safety short 
of a month later than we commenced handling it 
last season. ‘Then, again, the different railroad 
lines are so crowded with freight of all kinds now 
that the movement of grain must certainly be 
very slow this fall. All the railroad men tell us 
this. We have recently had some shipments out 
so long that if the cars in question nad contained 
new corn, we doubt very much if their contents 
would have brought sufficient money at destination 
to have paid freight. Consider the present tempera- 
ture of the weather, too, if you please—summer 
heat, when we all should be wearing our overcoats. 
This is another danger that confronts us now. It 
may be all right to ship soft corn when the ther- 
mometer is at zero, but not when it is up in the 
80's, as at present. 

Then, again, cars must be loaded up to, or be- 
yond, their capacity, and to this rule the railroad 
companies make no exceptions whatever. This is 
another danger confronting us. 

Then, to load eyen 50,000 pounds of green corn in 
a car and run the chances of its not reaching final 
destination for sixty days looks to the writer very 
much like attempting to operate a powder mill in 
Hades—very risky business. The man who under- 
takes it is like the bull that tried to butt the ex- 
press train off the track—you admire his grit, but 
haye a very poor opinion of his judgment. 

You may say, and rightly, too, that I have 
pointed out some of the dangers in shipping this 
kind of corn, but have said nothing about any 
of the preventives that may be resorted to ih order 
to avoid a repetition of past sad hot corn experi- 
ences. I hesitate to even hint at what I might 
suggest as preventives, fearing lest I offend my 
friend Grubbs in attempting to give such advice, 
because he certainly wears the beit, and justly 
too, as the champion adviser of the state of Ohio in 
counseling shippers (in his daily circulars) how or 
what to do in this, that or the other emergency. 
With Mr. Grubbs’ consent, however (because I do 
not wish to snatch the laurel from his brow), I will 
make two suggestions. The first is, don’t begin to 
handle this new corn, no matter what your com- 
petitors may do, until you are reasonably sure it 
is safe to ship; and the other is, that you clean 
the corn thoroughly, even though you may have to 
run it through your machinery two or three times, 
hefore letting it go forward. By all means do this 
rather than ship it out with either dust, fine mealy 
dirt or pieces of cobs in it, because the experience 
of every track buyer is that there is nothing in 
the world that will cause corn to heat in a car 
quicker than the above mentioned dust and dirt. 


The last part of my subject, friends, speaks 
about “Any Old Kind of Corn.” I believe the day 
for “any old kind of corn” is past forever. There 


was a time when such corn would fill the bill; 
when it made no difference whatever whether it 
was “ringed, streaked and striped or speckled,” 


“red,” “ealico,’ “blue river,’ “bloody butcher” or 
what not—it all went; because the seaboard, 
mentioned before in this paper, was the only outlet 
for the Ohio shipper, and a seaboard buyer in those 
days cared very little what the color of the corn 
was, just so its condition was fairly good. But 
that day is past. That seaboard market which fur- 
nishes corn for export most uniform in color and 
condition is the popular market to-day on the other 
side of the water; and woe betide the unwise 
dealer who attempts to palm off now on either the 
seaboard or interior buyer ‘any old kind of corn.” 
Some, perhaps, may have tried to do this in years 
gone by, but know to their financial sorrow it does 
not work now. J 

From the time the farmer selects his seed corn 
in the spring until the corn is ground up and put 
into the meal sack, must this process of selection 
go on. In the corn business, as in many other 
avenues of trade, it is a case of the survival of 
the fittest. The farmer who.is the most careful in 
the sorting of his seed in the spring is the farmer 
who gets the best money for his crop in the fall. 
other things being equal. And that dealer who is 
the most careful in his shipments and on whom 
you can depend to furnish exactly what he sells 
is the man who receives ‘top notch,’ if there is 
any “top notch” going. I presume many of us to- 
day can recall instances of dealers who in their 
shipping experiences thought that ‘‘any old kind of 
corn” would fill the bill, and in consequence of this 
erroneous impression they are to-day either back 
numbers as shippers or are bankrupts. 

The United States government has awakened to 
the fact too, that ‘any old kind of corn’ will not 
do in these days of fierce competition and mighty 
struggle for supremacy. It realizes that if we are 
to secure and retain a firm hold upon the European 
buyers of this valuable cereal we must produce and 
export nothing but the best. The inferior and the 
second grades must be relegated to the back seats. 
The farmer who wishes to elevate the standard of 
his herds and flocks does not think that “any old 
kind” of parent animals will suffice with which to 
do this, but he selects the best of its kind to perpetu- 
ate his herds; and so the farmer must do in the 
selection of his seed corn. We believe this ques- 
tion of encouraging the raising of good varieties of 
corn and discouraging the raising of those that 
are not desirable rests largely with the elevator 
man. By paying a premium for the good varieties 
and discounting the poorer he can in a very short 
time effectually eradicate the poor and perpetuate 
the good. 

We know of some sections of Ohio where ten or 
twelve years ago it was impossible to find a crop 
of either good straight white or straight yellow 
corn; but the dealers in these sections, by paying 
a premium for one or the other and discounting 
“any old kind,’ soon drove this latter out of the 
fields and out of the cribs, and to-day these unde- 
sirable goods cannot be found in the localities men- 
tioned above, -even though you were to hunt for 
them with a fine-tooth comb. 

I will not protract this paper further, lest I weary 
you with much speaking, but will state in con- 
clusion that I shall feel amply repaid for what 
I have endeavored to do here to-day, if I shall have 
been the means of bringing about even a little closer 
and more friendly feeling between the elevator 
man and the so-called track buyer, and of enabling 
each to understand better the difficulties and trials 
of the other; and also of preventing, not only this 
year, but for all times to come, the shipping of 
such corn as may be liable to heat in transit. Let 
us each and every one remember that in handling 
corn, as in many other affairs of life, the “ounce 
of prevention is worth the pound of cure.” 


as 


New England and the Hast are asking for No. 3 
white oats beyond the capacity of the Chicago mar- 
ket to supply them at current prices. 


Profits on Kansas wheat lands are said to be 
about 15 per cent on the investment. A Sumner 
County man has $31,000 invested in Kansas wheat 
farms, on which he realized this year $6,282.55, or 
a trifle over 20 per cent. 


“CALUMET K.” 

It is a hopeful omen when an interesting romance 
can be woven from the threads of ordinary life, 
and that such a story should be successful with 
the publie as well is evidence of a healthful change 
in the popular estimate of fiction. While there is 
now and always has been both poetry and romance 
in everyday life, the world has been surfeited with 
fiction that has sought motives and themes in the 
unnatural, the unusual and too often in the hideous 
and inhuman. 

It is refreshing therefore to find a successful 
story having as its theme the building of a great 
elevator and told in a way that claims attention 
from first to last. “Calumet Ix,” appeared origin- 
ally as a serial in the Saturday Evening Post of 
Philadelphia. It made such a decided hit that 
The Macmillan Company, New York, has now is- 
sued it in book form, making a handsome yolume of 
345 duodecimo pages, very creditably illustrated by 
Henry C. Edwards. The authors of the story are 
Henry K. Webster and Samuel Merwin, who have 
previously collaborated in “The Short Line War” 
and “The Banker and the Bear.” It will add to 
the interest of many in the story that Mr. Webster 
is the son of Mr. T. K. Webster, president of Web- 
ster Mfg. Co. Both the authors have assisted in 
the construction of a big elevator and the coloring 
of the story is therefore from life. 

The story itself can hardly be reviewed in these 
brief limits. “Calumet K”’ is a 2,000,000-bushel ele- 
vator, being built against time, by Charlie Ban- 
non, who acts as foreman for the contractors. <A 
wheat corner, the walking delegate, a railroad and 
business rivals are some of the obstacles that Ban- 
non encounters. But he is one of those combina- 
tions of tireless energy and natural sagacity who 
never admit such a contingency as failure. He 
completes the elevator on time and there are suf- 
ficient intervals of leisure to permit the 
velopment of a litthe romance in which the stenog- 
rapher figures as the heroine. It is a good, clean, 
inspiring story, well told, from, first to last. In 
Charlie Bannon is recognized a-truthful portrayal 
of the sort of men who the 
business life. The reading of 
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such a story does 
more than help pass a couple of hours agreeably: 
it acts tonic to the 
a stimulant to the young. 
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NEW RULE IN BEAN TRADE. 


The receivers of and dealers in beans in Greater 
New York have at last decided that the standard 
weight of a bushel of white beans, whether pea, 
marrow, medium or white kidney, shall be 60 
pounds. For more than thirty years it has been 
the custom to claim 62 pounds, and in 1896 this 
was established by the New York legislature as 
the legal weight, but the dealers have continued to 
claim the extra two pounds, and growers have al- 
lowed it, often without protest, because of 
ignorance of the law and others because they feared 
if they did not allow the “two pounds of shrink- 
age’ per bushel they would have to hold them un- 
til dry, although, in fact, the buyers still claimed 
the shrinkage if the beans had been drying for a 
year. 

But Michigan, which is the largest producer of 
beans in the Union, long ago enacted that GO pounds 
should be a lawful bushel, and the tendency in most 
eastern states has been for 60 pounds, so now it 
is likely that there will be a uniform system. 

The weight of the red kidney and red marrow 
will continue as before at 58 pounds to the bushel. 


some 


A new thrasher, designed by a North Dakota 
man, has a 50-inch cylinder and has turned out 
5,000 bushels of wheat per day. 


The schedule of the St. Paul & 
Grain Company, filed October 15 
shows liabilities of $845,000, with assets of $807,- 
000. Nearly $500,000 of the debts are unsecured. 
The employes of the company were ordered paid 
on October 24. Grain tickets unpaid, for grain 
bought of farmers, amount to $107,124.33. 
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LANDLORD’S LIEN LAW. 


The movement in lowa to remodel the land- 
lord’s lien law should begin now with the edu- 
cation of the members of the legislature to the 
justice of a change. In doing this it should not 
be forgotten that the landlords wil! be on hand 
to protect their rights as well as their privileges, 
which now are out of all proportion to the 
rights of others. The lien law of Lowa, as, in- 
deed, is that of some other states, is jug-handled 
and the landlords only can take hold of the han- 
dle. The law needs readjustment to. put all in- 
terests on an equality. The tenant should have 
his rights, the landlord his, and the grain deal- 
ers and merchants theirs. 

How can this readjustment be brought about? 
Without pretending to offer an expert’s answer 
to this question, it would seem at first flush that 
any change of the law that would require the 
landlord to exercise reasonable diligence in the 
collection of his rent would be sufficient, 
coupled, of course, with notice to the public as 
to terms of the lease and the character of the 
rental. There should be a definite time stated 
prior to which the rent should be collected, if 
payable in kind, just as a chattel mortgage is 
made payable on or before a stated date, prior 
to which the public purchases at its own risk 
and after which date the mortgage is released 
or renewed, with notice to the public. 

It ought not to be difficult to secure a modi- 
fication of the existing law on these or similar 
lines, by which all the equities would be fairly 
adjusted. And were they so equalized, there 
would need be no more friction with a lien law 
than there now is with a chattel mortgage law. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
INQUIRY. 


It has been said that the President is responsi- 
ble for the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
recent inquiry at Chicago into the. hay and 
grain rates. It would be like the President to 
tell the Commission to “get busy.” He is a 
busy man himself and last of all men in the 
country who can endure idlers about him. 
However the truth may be, the inquiry at least 
was timely, and it should prove sufficient, how- 
ever inconclusive in itself, to inform the United 
States Senate that the complaints of rate dis- 
criminations made by shippers in the West, both 
of hay and grain, are not foundationless. 

It was shown by hay shippers that the re- 
classification, taking effect January I, 1900, 
simply revolutionized the hay trade of the West. 
It drove western shippers wholly out of the 
Eastern and New England markets and forced 
them to find new outlets in the South and 
Southeast. With even more conclusiveness, 
since the testimony came from the railway men 
themselves, it was shown that the published 
grain rates are never the actual rates, which are 
always lower. The railway men offer excuses 
for this fact, such as lake competition ; but while 
lake rates may account for the low rates during 
the navigation season, they do not account for 
the studied disregard of the published rates, 
which are supposed to be a guide for shippers, 
but which in truth are such only—as is in- 
ferred from the phenomena of the trade—to 
those shippers whose business is not large 
enough to serve as a club. 

“Railroad rates,” said Henry Wade Rogers 
at his Yale inaugural, ‘have become the air in 
which industries breath; it is within the power 
of railroad corporations to construct the in- 
dustrial map of the United States.” Limited as 
the inquiry was, the evidence taken last week at 
Chicago strengthens this opinion and ought to 
convince legislators who have any sense of 
common fairness that government supervision 
of rates and classifications ought to obtain in 
the interest of shippers and carriers alike. All 
shippers are entitled to a published rate and 
no better rate; the railroads themselves have 
acknowledged repeatedly their inability either 
to be fair to individuals or to protect themselves. 
They ought not now to object to the law’s try- 
ing to protect both interests. 


WEIGHING AT KANSAS CITY. 


The Kansas City Board of Trade has at last 
decided to take charge of the weighing of grain 
in that market. It has been nominally un- 
der the control of the states of Missouri and 
Kansas, but, in fact, the elevators weighed the 
stuff they handle, subject to no other check save 
that exercised for the last few years 
by the Check-Weight Bureau of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association. The latter Bureau 
was abandoned on November 1, after a career 
of marked usefulness in a line of work from 
which the Kansas City Board of Trade should 
have relieved it long ago. A market that can’t, 
or does not attempt to, protect its patrons from 
the grafters within its own limits ought to feel 
like smashing its looking-glass. However, at 
last reform has come. The Chicago system is to 
be introduced. If now the city on the Kaw 


can find another Foss it will be lucky. But 
even a Foss can’t put an end to short weights so 
long as shippers continue to load defective cars 
and trust their grain en route to the Lord, for- 
getting He is not in the railroad business “out 
West.” 


MUTUAL INSURANCE. 


Recent supreme court decisions in Iowa and 
New York have sustained former rulings that 
the various mutual fire insurance companies 
are not limited liability companies, and that no 
stipulation to that effect by the insured can 
avail to limit his liability. There is nothing 
new in all this. It is as old as the common law. 
Intelligent purchasers of mutual insurance un- 
derstand it perfectly, and the fact does not_ 
lessen the value of such insurance. The 
peculiarity of mutual insurance which com- 
mends it to those who seek protection only is 
that. the management both offers ample pro- 
tection and also is able to give that protection 
at a reasonable rate by reason of the economy 
of its administration, and also because of the 
care with which its risks are selected in the 
first place and kept in the condition of desirable 
risks by the constant watchfulness of its in- 
spectors. Mutual insurance discourages fires by 
putting and keeping its risks in such condition 
that they do not burn from other than strictly 
legitimate causes; that is, causes beyond the 
control of the individual exercising all 
reasonable care. This was the theory on which 
the first mutual company was based. It has 
in the last fifty years amply justified the expec- 
tations of its founders by a saving of 50 per 
cent on the cost of insurance, with ample pro- 
tection to the insured. 


UNIFORMITY OF INSPECTION. 


Not the least interesting and potentially val- 
uable result of the Des Moines convention and 
its exhibit of grain samples is the renewed in- 
terest in uniform inspection. Uniformity has 
been declared an iridescent dream of the 
academic reformer wlio is always worrying peo- 
ple with impracticable schemes. But is it so? 

For the first time the chief inspectors have 
spoken on the subject, and the “American Ele- 
vator and Grain Trade” is pleased to present 
in the Communicated Department of this issue 
the views on this important subject of inspec- 
tors at several of the most important markets. 
They differ in many points, but Mr. McDonald 
of Baltimore seems to stand alone on the point 
that there is no demand for uniformity, and 
that if there were the physical difficulties in- 
volved in federal civil service would be an in- 
superable bar to uniformity in practice. 

But, after all, a reading of the inspectors’ 
remarks suggests the thought that the difficul- 
ties are not so overwhelming. The most im- 
portant element in the matter is the inspection 
of contract grain, the grades of which are not 
numerous, and, as is suggested by Mr. Shana- 
han, the use of type samples would greatly sim- 
plify the uniform inspection of these grades, 
for while inspectors will grade very differently 
when inspecting by rule, they will grade quite 
similarly when inspecting by sample. 

Very naturally Mr. Shanahan, as inspector at 
Buffalo, has his eye on export grain, the grad- 
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ing of which only it is at this time proposed 
that the government should supervise in the 
interest of the farmer, for, with due respect to 
Mr. McDonald, the farmer has an interest in 
the inspection of export grain, if it be true, as 
publicists tell us, that the ultimate price of grain 


is made in Liverpool, for obvious reasons. In 
the inspection of export grain, then, may be 
found the nib of the controversy. Let this be 
once established and maintained by inspection 
to grade to type samples and not by rule, then 
domestic inspections will naturally gravitate 
sooner or later to the same typical standards. 


ACCIDENTS HEREDITARY. 


An insurance man at Kansas City has 
projected the paradox that accidents are heredi- 
tary; that is, that the tendency to personal in- 
jury through accident is hereditary, or “runs in 
families.” Such people are naturally in- 
cautious; they take risks; they do not avoid 
danger; they are reckless, and so on. The 
agent named says that where the mortuary 
records are available, the proof of his theory. 
would be quite an easy task. Without indors- 
ing the theory, it is only fair to say that it has 
the appearance of plausibility. From a prac- 
tical point of view, it is at least suggestive. If 
the son of a man who burns up an elevator by 
neglecting his elevator legs until they choke 
and the belt sets fire to the head learns nothing 
from his father’s experience and the net result, 
of that experience is to create a tendency in the 
son to do the same thing, applicants for places 
in elevators will have to carry pedigrees and 
the family diaries with them as ‘guarantees of 
good faith.” The same may be said of the man 
who lets the gasoline tank leak and flood the 
engine room and then tries to start up the en- 
gine without knowing the engine room is loaded 
—with the vapor. As such things have hap- 
pened, it may be a good thing to know that that 
fact is indicative that they are more than likely 
to happen again. Queer, isn’t it? 


EASTERN BUYERS PLUCKED. 


Not a few complaints have reached associa- 
tion officials of the central states from eastern 
buyers of the rascally conduct of certain so- 
called track buyers, who have been in the habit 
of invoicing shipments in excess of the actual 
weights and making draft on the fictitious 
weights. Of course, when the trick is discov- 
ered the bird has flown or proves to be finan- 
cially irresponsible, and the buyer down East is 
left to nurse his righteous wrath as his only 
satisfaction. There seems to be no doubt that 
ihe complaints are fully justified, and an effort 
will be made by the associations of grain deal- 
ers to uncover and root out the rascals. It is 
even possible that some prosecutions may be in- 
stituted in Ohio in the near future. 

In the meantime, however, it ought not to be 
necessary, although it seems to be, to remind 
eastern buyers that it is a very easy matter for 
them nowadays to obtain information as_ to 
reputable dealers in the Central West and West, 
and that they ought not, without first seeing and 
weighing the stuff, to pay drafts made by men 
of whom they know nothing, and especially by 
men who live in another state, where the laws 
governing transactions of this kind may differ 


from those of the buyers’ own states, a fact that 
always complicates the problem of a recovery 
irom a sharper, even in the event that the ship- 
per is pecuniarily responsible. 

In the absence of other information, eastern 
buyers should confine their transactions to mem- 
bers of grain dealers’ associations or of reptyt- 
able boards of trade. Prima facie, those men 
are square, and they rarely prove otherwise. 


ENDING THE CAR FAMINE. 


In view of the fact that the car famine is now 
as severe as it has ever been in America, the 
announcement that the eastern roads have 
practically arranged to abolish the mileage sys- 
tem of charging for the use of “foreign cars” 
and substitute the per diem charge, is encour- 
aging. Even a layman can understand the 
gross abuses that may grow out of the mileage 
system. 

Privileged interest may object to the change, 
since with the old system will go many adyan- 
tages they have enjoyed, not shared by the hoi 
polloi of the shipping trade. But those privi- 
leges may well be sacrificed by the roads and 
will not be mourned by those who hope that the 
stimulus of a per diem charge for use of a for- 
eign car will facilitate the movement of grain 
and measurably assist in putting an end to the 
intolerable delays from which shippers to the 
interior of Pennsylvania, New England and the 
Southeast have suffered in times past. 


THE FINAL WORD ON CORN. 


The November government crop report is in- 
clined to be bearish. Estimating an average 
yield of 16.4 bushels on an average of 82,821,- 
000, the total yield is thus estimated at 1,358,- 
000,000 bushels, against an indication of 
1,270,000,000 bushels in the October report. 
The report had been more or less anticipated, 
and curb prices at Milwaukee were about one- 
eighth cent below the official close at Chicago 
on the 11th. 

The report does not, however, determine the 
character of the crop, which, so far as early 
arrivals indicate, is damp and soggy and prom- 
ising trouble. Perhaps even more than usual 
buyers should hesitate this fall to handle new 
corn until it shall have had ample time to cure 
and become safe to handle. Corn runs into 
money too fast now to be handled by guess. 
While further west, grain dealers do not have 
the hot corn proposition sprung on them in 
quite the same shape that it confronts the ship- 
pers of Ohio, Indiana and some parts of Illi- 
nois, nevertheless the suggestions of Mr. Ting- 
ley to the Ohio dealers, published elsewhere in 
this issue, will certainly offer some suggestions 
worthy careful attention by all dealers. 


Secretary Bewsher of Nebraska, in his Octo- 
ber bulletin, very properly suggests to his Asso- 
ciation that the aggregate of crops in that state, 
from the bushel standpoint, being greatly re- 
duced, “it behooves dealers to show even a 
greater spirit of harmony than they have shown 
before if they are to make a living, to say noth- 
ing of a profit, out of what there is to handle.” 
This is a business “symphony” that ought to be 
within pondered daily—iourly, if need be. 


THE ANTI-TRUST CRAZE. 


The prosecution of Secretary Smiley in Ixan- 
sas by populist states attorneys is said to have 
awakened to a sense of their self-importance 
certain “persecutors” of Texas, and the attor- 
ney-general of that state is said to be preparing 
suits to be brought against members of the 
Texas Grain Dealers’ Association for alleged 
violations of the anti-trust law of that state. 
The absurdity of the business is indicated by 
the statement from Austin that “the Associa- 
tion is held to be to a large extent responsible 
for the big increase in the price of grain and its 
products in this state.” 

Of course, this anti-trust craze will have to 
run its course—all popular crazes founded on 
ignorance of economic conditions always do 
have to exhaust themselves like epidemics of 
measles. It is hoped, however, that the decision 
at Omaha recently by Judge McPherson of the 
Federal Court will hasten the end. 

Judge McPherson’s decision declared uncon- 
stitutional a Nebraska law of 1897, which pro- 
hibited, among other things, insurance compa- 
nies from forming any combination for the 
transaction of business or from making rate 
agreements. This prohibition did not extend 
to all combinations, but actually exempted from 
its provisions all associations of laboring men 
and other like combinations. The insurance 
companies secured a preliminary injunction re- 
straining the state officials from enforcing the 
law, and the Federal Court made the injunction 
permanent, on the ground that the law is class 
legislation and that the clause prohibiting the 
insurance companies from forming any com- 
pact as to rates and methods of doing business 
is a restraint upon the right of the parties to 
make contracts. 

All the state anti-trust laws are similar in 
form. Labor unions are specially authorized by 
law, and they may, and do, practice many sorts 
of petty or Serious tyrannies without coming in 
conflict with the statutory law, the public’s only 
relief therefrom being through the common law. 
Farmers, too, are specially permitted to form 
restrictive combinations which may have for 
their purpose the identical crime (?) for which 
Secretary Smiley has been fined and for which 
the Texas dealers are to be indicted. 

Now, there may be some illegitimate combi- 
nations which need the curb of legal restraint. 
Perhaps the attempt of a late populist governor 
of Texas to get control of all the iron ore re- 
cently discovered in eastern Texas, or of a cer- 
tain lumber company which is now trying to 
pocket all the yellow pine mills of the same 
section of the state, may be of that nature, but 
that kind of “trusts” is not the game state laws 
are made to kill At any rate, the remedy 
for trusts can never be found in an attempt to 
solve the problem by off-hand state laws which 
so far have had only the effect to harrass, ob- 
struct and injure legitimate business, instead of 
curbing pernicious combines. The decision of 
the Federal Court is valuable, therefore, not 
only because it will probably nullify the crude 
Nebraska law, but because it wil] discourage 
other states from taking like hasty and futile 
steps and will bring relief to parties now suf- 
fering persecution under similar laws in other 
states. 
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Don’t forget that the feed mill can always 
find something to do if you work it right. It 
pays. 


The ship subsidy bill is still heard of, al- 
though the rate to Europe on grain is so low 
that it is cheaper to keep it afloat than in stor- 
age. 


Keep your local secretary posted regarding 
matters which properly belong to association 
work. Don’t wait until the next meeting be- 
fore calling it to his attention. 


Commencing on November 15, a “car lot” at 
Toledo, in the absence of otherwise specified 
quantities, will be 800 bushels of wheat, corn or 
rye; and 1,250 bushels of oats. 


The “bursting bin” sounds well in fall poetry, 
but it is much cheaper to employ an architect 
than to have the country carpenter’s bins give 
way under a load of 50-cent corn. 


The first car of new shelled corn reached Chi- 
cago on October 16, via the Burlington, from 
northern Illinois. It was no grade and was sold 
by F. E. Winans at 48 cents f. o. b. 


A meeting of the Grain Dealers’ Union of 
Southwestern Iowa and Northwestern Missouri 
will be held at the Summit House, Creston, 
Iowa, December 6, commencing at 1:30 p. m. 


The Montreal elevator matter has progressed 
to the stage where it has been turned over to the 
tender mercies of the launderers of dirty linen, 
and the wash is now going through the local 
newspapers. 


The plum tree in the Minnesota inspection 
office has been stripped. Out of a total of 226 
men on the rolls all are new men save 40, and 
few of these are populists or other adherents 
of the late administration. - 


‘The Trans-Siberian railroad has been com- 
pleted, so far as laying the rails is concerned, 
from Moscow to Vladivostock, via Manchuria. 
This is an immensely important event, but it is 
so more largely from a military than from a 
commercial standpoint at present. ; 


“Attempt” is one of the biggest words in our 
vocabulary. Try to keep on friendly terms 
with your competitor; try to keep your secre- 
tary posted about the scalpers; try to keep your 
elevator on an economically working basis; try 
to make some money (not all of it), and you'll 
do it. 


The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association has 
been making great progress since a year or two 
ago it abandoned the idea that it had no other 
mission than a social one. The social features 
are still very attractive, but with an organizer 
in the field, as now proposed, the Association, 
before the annual meeting in June, must cer- 
tainly largely increase its membership on the 
business proposition alone. Its usefulness will 


be limited only by the promptness with which 
members report their grievances and necessi- 
ties to Secretary McCord. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Slettin, 
Minn., has brought its affairs to a crisis by ask- 
ing the United States Court at Minneapolis to 
declare it bankrupt, the debts being $11,600. Is 
this fate of the company the fault of the “eleva- 
tor trust” or the farmer elevator habit of play- 
ing the spread? 


It would pay shippers to get type samples of 
the grains they handle from their market in- 
spector and grade their grain at home to those 
standards. Cleaning always pays. Country 
dealers can do this at home and make the profit 
that there is in it just as well as to turn it over 
to the buyer at the terminal. 


Goy. Odell has completed a personal survey 
of the New York canals, on which he will base 
a recommendation to the next legislature. 
Meantime, the various commercial bodies in 
New York interested in the canal are trying 
“to get together,” their lack of harmony hay- 
ing prevented any action by the last legislature. 


The Grain Dealers’ National Association has 
opened a permanent office at 7754 Traders’ 
Building, on La Salle street, Chicago, opposite 
the Board of Trade Building. Here. Mr. Stib- 
bens, the new secretary, will have his head- 
quarters, and here. he may be found every day 
during office hours, unless called from the city 
on business. 


An Alabama cooperative storekeeper advises 
western corn farmers to ship direct to the 
southeastern consumers through the ,codpera- 
itive stores. This might be referred to the in- 


teresting codperator, Jimmy Butler of Kansas. | 


The western farmer who has had his eye teeth 
cut, however, will ship corn that-a-way with a 
string tied to it. 


The jury. has said the Central Stock Ex- 
change of Chicago is not a bucketshop.. This 
might be rough on the government, whose 
treasury would suffer the loss.of a bucketshop 


license fee and the half of the (double) tax) 
legislative grafts than for anything else. The 


hitherto paid by the concern on its transactions, 
if the verdict were a final one as to Uncle Sam 
—which it isn’t, of course. 


The Grain Dealers’ National Association has | 


prepared copies of the anti-bucketshop resolu- 


tion adopted at Des Moines, which dealers are} 


requested to forward with private letters to 
their members of Congress. All grain men 
ought to be interested in this matter, for the 
miscellaneous gambling encouraged by the 
bucketshop is undoubtedly as detrimental to the 
interests of legitimate business as it is inimical 
to the morals of the community. 


The Kansas anti-association crusade has 
reached a new phase at Gove City, where John 
T. Jones, grain dealer, has sued one W. P. 
Harrington, newspaper publisher, for libel. 
Harrington accused Jones with being a mem- 
ber of the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association, 
and, therefore, he has been “robbing the farm- 
ers.” Here certainly is a chance. If Mr. Jones 
has a good lawyer and can get a decent jury he 
ought to make Mr. Harrington “sweat blood” 


a while, for it ought to be possible to show even 
a Kansas country jury that “robbery” is the 
last of the purposes of the Kansas grain dealer, 
in or out of the Association. 


Elevator men in Minnesota are accepting the 
fact of the jurisdiction of the state over them 
in the exercise of its police power and are tak- 
ing out the license required by law. The law 
is not specially severe in the exercise of this 
supervision, and the tax is only a dollar. Its 
most objectionable feature is the exercise of the 
power to demand at any time a statement of 
the details of the business done by the indi- 
vidual elevator. 


The contest between the Christy Grain Com- 
pany of Kansas City and the government over 
the bucketshop tax on transactions, which the 
Christies refuse to pay, finally came to a crisis 
on October 26, when the government’s agent 
sold out the furniture. The manager of the 
building bought in the stuff, and the company 
resumed. The Christy crowd certainly have 
their nerve with them—rather more so than the 


‘government seem to have, in fact. 


Fire underwriters profess to be very much 
amused that the National Hay Association 
should contemplate the organization of a mu- 
tual fire insurance company. Just why this 
should appear “funny” is not very clear. The 
hay men certainly are not devoid of brains, and 
the technicalities of insurance are no secrets. 
‘When, therefore, in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary,” etc., for obvious 
reasons, there is nothing absurd in the hay 
men’s following the lead of other sufferers from 
exorbitant rates into mutual protection. 


Toledo will follow the lead of Chicago and 
will send no delegates to the-National Board of 
Trade convention at Washington in January 
next. The National Board has been an expen- 


sive luxury to the individual exchanges, each 
_of which it has cost on an average a thousand 


dollars per meeting. The results have been nil, 
barring the fun had by the delegates, for the 
transactions of the National Board have been 
conspicuous rather for their indorsement of 


National Board of Trade may once have had a 
legitimate mission, when organized thirty years 
ago, but whatever that mission was it has long 
since been forgotten, and the Board may as 
well die now and save further expense, as well 
as the “faces” of the exchanges opposed to 
graft. 


The Agricultural Department is about to be- 


gin the annual donation of seeds to such farm- 
-ers as are willing to sacrifice their dignity by 


becoming beneficiaries of the state, whose 
fargess is distributed on recommendation of 
members of Congress, who in turn expect that 
recipients of the seeds will remember the. indi- 


vidual congressmen when they vote next time 


at a general election. ‘The donation will this 
year be twice as large as usual, but the seeds 


will not be twice as bad as they have been, for 


that is not quite possible. It seems to be now a 
work of supererogation to characterize or 


Satirize this really disgraceful pauper donation 


to persons not paupers, the original purpose of 
which has long since been lost sight of and has 
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been removed by the work of the experiment 
stations; but so long as there are farmers to 
accept the petty donation there will be cheap- 
skate congressmen to propose it. 


Seed shippers who are careless are doomed 
to frequent disappointments. The great trou- 
ble is, as Zahm says, that the majority of ship- 
pers are not careful enough when buying from 
the farmer and pay the No. 2 price for re- 
jected. Zahm’s advice to shippers is about this: 
“Pay no attention to the price of prime seed. 
The price of poorer grades has gradually gone 
to a larger discount under the prime, owing to 
the abundance of low grades and only a fair 
shipping demand. If shippers will examine 
their seed very carefully and watch the range 
at which bright, fair and poor No. 2 and re- 
jected sell, and buy on a basis of that range, 
they will have no cause to complain.” 


The board companies contemplate another 
“lift” of elevator rates, but graciously assure 
the victims that “it will be only slight.” This is 
something, of course, but if the business is, as 
alleged, so unprofitable, why not put some 
thought on the elimination of bad risks, instead 
of all of it on rates? It is manifestly unfair to 
punish Smith and Jones, whose elevators are 
good risks and do not burn, because those of 
Jenkins and Robinson do burn, never having 
been expected to do anything else. If agents 
were not quite so willing to gamble that the 
queer risks they take to get the commissions will 
not burn during the time insured for, the rates 
generally might perhaps be lowered and still 
yield a profit. 


There have been recently alleged complaints 
emanating from different sources, of the proc- 
esses of purifying grain. An inquiry into the 
matter develops the fact that a number of 
reputable grain men in the trade have been 
handling purified grain for several years past 
to the entire satisfaction of those using it. They 
claim that the system of purifying grain has 
passed the experimental stage; that the grain, 
after being purified, has been subjected to chem- 
ical analysis and found to be improved both in 
quality and appearance. There have been sev- 
eral bleaching outfits installed in the last six 
months by some of the best parties engaged in 
the trade, and the satisfactory working of these 
plants would seem to indicate that the system of 


bleaching grain is one of the innovations in the } 


trade that is going to stay with it. 


There is a rumor afloat in political circles 
that the Chicago grain inspection department is 
to again be reorganized by Illinois’ young busi- 
ness administration governor. Aside from lay- 
ing off a number of inspectors, for whom there 
is no work, owing to declining grain receipts, it 
is hinted that Inspector Bidwell is himself to be 
promoted to the Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission. At any rate, Mr. Bidwell would in 
that position know something about the busi- 
ness, which some folks say is more than any- 
one on the commission now does. Mr. Bidwell 
“knows nothing” about all this, but it is said 
Col. Dan Hogan, registrar of warehouse re- 
ceipts, has erected a rod to catch the lightning 
as it falls about the chief inspector. As Mr. 
Bidwell has shown decided capacity as chief in- 


spector, being the first practical grain man who 
ever held that office, the carping critic of the 


administration would say that were offense 


enough to cause his removal. 


The “mummy” corn grower has taken a new 
tack in Pennsylvania, for Mrs. Swoger of 
Bridgewater was told her seed came from 
Jerusalem—taken from ruins “many hundred 
years old.” Naturally, “the corn differed ma- 
terially from any known varieties in this coun- 
try.” Seth Gibbs, who planted Cliff Dweilers’ 
seed 2,000 years ago in Will County, Illinois, 
got a crop that “would not mix with other 
kinds of the cereal.” Certainly not. Corn with 
a pedigree of that length ought to be expected 
to be too stuck up for anything like trotting 
in the class of common corn. But somehow it 
seems a kind of mixing of metaphors, a la 
Peoria, so to say, where we are told by the 
Star of that city that “the fact that it has brace 
roots sometimes two and three feet in length is 
probably due to the fact that nature made extra 
provision for providing against the severe gulf 
storms of the early days,’ as we didn’t know 
before that the Arizona Cliff Dwellers planted 
their corn on the shores of the gulf. 


In view of the hypercritical stand of the Ger- 
man ‘press in relation to all things American, 
which can never quite suit our continental 
contemporaries, the affairs of the Cassel Grain 
Drying Company, which failed some time ago, 
must be exceedingly shocking to our virtuous 
critics, seeing that the failure has all the ac- 
companiments of the rottenest types. After 
paying preferred creditors, the others will re- 
ceive about I per cent only on their claims of 
$4,000,000, while the shareholders lose every- 
thing. The receiver’s examination also showed 
that the directors had doctored the balance 
sheets of the company from 1895 to 1900, 
creating artificial assets to the value of nearly 
$12,000,000, and distributing dividends and 
bonuses to the amount of about $5,000,000. It 
also appeared that the company had been kept 
afloat for years with funds supplied by the 
Leipzeiger Bank. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to parallel the rascally features of the case by 
any American failure of recent years. 


Another “gigantic” scheme has been pro- 
jected in Kansas, which is alleged to have ema- 
nated from the brain of one H. B. Giger, a 
wheat grower near Independence, and which 
is said to be “spreading rapidly.” This is none 
other than an agreement by farmers “not to 
raise an acre of wheat in 1902;” and to the 
propaganda of this amazing absurdity each 
signing farmer is expected to contribute $1.00. 
Various schemes to make money out of nothing 
have ‘‘come out of the West,” but this rather 
takes the pastry. The originator of this 
precious folly says “there is no politics” in it, but 
apparently there must be something else there, 
and it would appear that however successful or 
non-successful Mr. Giger may be as a farmer 
of the land he knows enough of Kansas farmer 
character to make farming there pay with al- 
most any old kind of fake, from Jimmy But- 
ler’s codperative scheme to this latest idiocy 
that all farmers can get rich by growing noth- 
ing. But why should Kansas father all these 
queer touches? 


IN THE COURTS 


The McCaull-Webster Grain Company of Minne- 
apolis has asked for a writ of mandamus to com- 
pel the C., M. & St. P. R. R. Co. to accept cars 
from it for delivery at the Wabash or Union ele- 
vators at Council Bluffs, Iowa. The writ was 
granted. 


K. P. Ruten has begun an action against the 
MeVickor Grain Company at Minneapolis to recover 
the sum of $2,925. The complainant alleges that 
the defendant company sold him out, in a 50,000- 
bushel deal, contrary to his orders; whereby he lost 
the sum named. 

The Albert F. Remy Company of Mansfield, Ohio, 
has begun an action against the McDonald Grain 
Company of Bay City, Mich., to recover the sum of 
$181.50. The action is on an alleged contract by 
the defendant to sell to plaintiff 200 bags of peas, 
October delivery, 1900, for $1.50 per bag. The peas 
were not delivered. 

C. G. McNeil, of the McNeil Grain Company, has 
filed a claim against the estate of J. B. Wills at 
Sioux City to recover $1,000 of loaned money. The 
estate’s defense is a claim that the money was for 
use in the bucket shop business of J. B. Wills & 
Co., which was not a recognized legal business, 
hence the obligation is not legal. 

Joseph B. Oliver brought an action against the 
Raymond & Pynchon Company of Milwaukee to 
recover $9,000. The suit grew out of a wheat deal 
in 1898, when Oliver bought 65,000 bushels of De- 
cember and 65,000 of May wheat. He aieged that 
one deal was closed out late in December and one 
late in April, and the company presented him a 
bill, and deducted from the margins he had put up 
$8,968.85, saying the bill was for storage, interest, 
insurance, taxes and commission. Oliver alleged 
that the wheat was never bought and consequently 
the charges are illegal. The jury, however, de- 
cided against him, holding that the transaction had 
served the ends of the purchaser, though there may 
not have been an actual transfer of wheat but 
only a shifting of warehouse receipts. 


THE MEETING AT STREATOR. 


The Illinois Valley Grain Dealers’ Association 
held a largely attended meeting at the Plumb 
House, Streator, Ill., on the evening of October 31, 
President Hogan occupying the chair. 

Secretary Mowry, of the state association, was 
present and gave a talk on association work. 

One of the principal topies discussed was the 
question of storage of grain for farmers. It was 
clearly demonstrated that there was no money in 
the practice, either for the grain dealer or for the 
farmer and, therefore, many were at a loss to 
see why so many grain men continued to store for 
farmers and also why farmers continued to offer 
grain for storage. 

The greater part of the evening was spent in 
exchanging views on the yield and condition of the 
new corn crop. In general, dealers reported about 
one-half a crop and quality not up to what it should 
be. The meeting adjourned to meet in one month. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION COM- 
MITTEES. 


The following committees of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association have been announced: 

Transportation.—C. M. Harrington, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Thos. Costello, Maroa, Ill.; Fred Mayer, To- 
ledo, Ohio; G. L. Graham, St. Louis, Mo.; E. L. Rog- 
ers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Arbitration.—H. H. Peters, Chicago, Ill.; Jay A. 
King, Nevada, Iowa; J. W. Swift, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Executive.—B. A. Lockwood, Des Moines, Iowa; 
George A. Stibbens, Chicago; A. R. Sawers, Chi- 
cago; J. W. McCord, Columbus, Ohio; J. P. Harri- 
son, Sherman, Texas. 

Trade Rules.—W. N. Eckhardt, Chicago; J. L. 
Wright, St. Louis, Mo.; W. W. Cargill, La Crosse, 
Wis.; John C. Robb, Kingfisher, Okla.; Chas. Eng- 
land, Baltimore. ‘ 
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The G. T, Honstain-Cooley Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been awarded a contract by Taylor Bros. 
for erecting a 250,000-bushel fireproof tile elevator 
at St. Louis Park, Minn. 


The Olds Motor Works, with general offices at 
letroit, are erecting another mammoth factory 
building at Lansing, Mich. This will be used for 
the manufacture of automobiles. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind., man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of feed grinding mills, have 
completed and are now occupying the addition to 
their burr mill department. The building is now 
four stories high, and 50x150 feet. 


J. Q. and C. H. Adams, of the Marseilles Mfg. 
Co., Marseilles, Ill., attended the recent meeting of 
the Manufacturers’ National Association at Kan- 
sas City. The elevator supply department of this 
concern is working two hours overtime every eyen- 
ing to keep up with orders. 


The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Company, 
185-7 Lake street, Chicago, have secured contracts 
for the belting required for the new Grand Trunk 
Elevator at Portland, Me.; for the Illinois Central 
Elevator at New Orleans, and for the Electric 
Steel Elevator Company’s plant now in course of 
erection at Minneapolis. 


J. I. White & Co., Racine, Wis., are now manu- 
facturing their Universal Grain Dump and Eleyator 
in a new building at 455 College ayenue, Racine. 
The popularity of the grain dump in the short time 
it has been upon the market made necessary en- 
larged quarters for their manufacture and these 
have now been secured in the company’s new build- 
ing. 

The Riter-Conley Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., established in 1873, has grown to be one 
of the largest concerns of its kind in the world, 
and it is still expanding. <A three-story office build- 
ing, 160x48 feet, is now under way. Plans are 
being prepared for the erection of a large plant 
at Haysville, on the Ohio River, a few miles below 
Pittsburg, where steel-hull barges will be made. 


A good steel roof, elevator or storage tank de- 
serves a good coat of paint. This is particularly 
a case where the best is none too good. Accord- 
ing to testimonials from many high authorities, 
published by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Dixon's Silica-Graphite Paint, like all other graphite 
products made by this company, is undoubtedly the 
finest high-grade paint and metal preseryative 
known to the trade. 


Pan-American Exposition awards include the fol- 


lowing: Otto Gas Engine Works, Philadelphia, 
gold medal on gas engines and bronze medal on 
railroad water crane. Dodge Mfg. Co., Misha- 


waka, Ind., gold medal on rope transmission, silver 
medals on iron split pulleys and wood split pulleys, 
bronze medal on friction clutches, and honorable 
mention on wood rim, iron hub pulleys. Munson 
Bros. Co., Utica, N. Y., silver medals on mill ma- 
chinery and water wheels. 


During the past season the Reliance Manufactur- 
ing Company of Indianapolis, Ind., has built twenty 
grain elevators. At the present time they have 
contracts for an 80,000-bushel house for Kirkpatrick 
Brothers at Freeland, Ind.; a 30,000-bushel house 
for Wilson & Boyd, Russellville, Ind.; a 40,000- 
bushel house for Shepard & Fisher, Needham, Ind.: 
a 50,000-bushel house for Bittle & Bittle, Wingate, 
Ind. All to be equipped with the Reliance 
Company’s Cleaners, Dumps, ete. 


are 


Stepheps, Adamson & Co., Aurora, IL, manufac- 
turers of grain elevator machinery, power trans- 
missions, ete., have opened an office in Chicago at 
Rooms 939-940 Monadnock building, with Mr. D. B. 
Piersen manager. With an oflice so centrally 
located in this city, and the factory on the outer belt 
railway, connecting with all lines entering Chicago 
and having Chicago freight rates, the comipany can 


as 


located, both for themselves and their customers. 


We are informed that the popularity of the 


_[ Gerber Improved Distributing Spout has kept the 


manufacturer, J. J. Gerber, Minneapolis, Minn., 
very busy the past season in supplying the demand 
ef the grain trade. Very many elevators in the 
West, Northwest and Central states are now 
equipped with the Gerber Spouts. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., St. Paul, Minn., have 
issued a new catalogue of mining machinery and 
supplies, which deserves notice quite as much as a 
perfect specimen of the binders, printers and en- 
graver’s art, as it does for its real purpose of fur- 
nishing a complete compendium of mining ma- 
chinery. Besides mining machines the catalogue 
has listed a large number of the company’s special- 
ties and a number of pages are given to illus- 


trating the Fairbanks-Morse Gas Engines and 
Seales with which the grain trade is familiar. 
THE HAY CLASSIFICATION IN- 


QUIRY. 


On Wednesday, November 6, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in session at Chicago, took up 
the hearing of the complaint of the National Hay 
Association against the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern and twenty-nine other railways included 
within the official classification territory, in which 
the complainants state that the rates obtaining in 


the territory east of the Mississippi River and north 
of the Ohio and Potomac rivers are exorbitant and 
practically prohibitive to the shipment of hay to 
eastern markets. 

The plaintiffs were represented by Attorneys 
John B. Daish, BE. Richard Shipp and Judge Charles 
C. Cole, of Washington, D. C., and Hubert E. Page 
of Chicago. Attorneys. A. Moot of Buffalo and 
Judge G. W. Wall of Chicago, together with several 
other railroad attorneys, appeared in behalf of the 
defendants. 

The classification committee raised hay and 
straw to fifth class on January 1, 1900. The Na- 
tional Hay Association protested to the traffic 
managers of the various roads before the adoption 
of the new classification, viz., as early as Novem- 
ber, 1899. Their objections were ignored. In De- 
cember, 1899, an informal hearing was had bevore 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, from which 
nothing resulted. Since that time the National 
Hay Association has made frequent protests to the 
railways against the change in Classification, but 
to no avail; and finally, on August 6 of this year, 
the Association, through George C. Warren, presi- 
dent, and P. E. Goodrich, secretary and treasurer, 
employed John B. Daish of Washington, D. C., to 
file a petition for relief before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Mr. Daish associated with him- 
self the gentlemen above mentioned as attorneys 
for the plaintiff, and filed with the Commission 
the petition which affords the basis for the present 
action. 

After the preliminary introduction of statements 
fixing the status of the case, the calling of wit- 
nesses began. C. E. Bash, a hay dealer of Hunt- 
ington, Ind., was the first witness. He was fol- 
lowed by C. E. Holmes of Portland, Ind.; J. L. 
Dexter of Detroit, Mich.; O. C. Morgan of Jewett, 
Ill.; F. D. Voris of Neoga, Ill.; A. BE. Clutter of 
Lima, Ohio; C. E. Nichols of Lowell, Ind.; James 
W. Sale of Bluffton, Ind.; P. E. Goodrich of Win- 
chester, Ind.; B. F. Jones, general manager of the 
P. R. Dedrick Company, manufacturers of hay 
presses, and George 8. Bridge of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the National Hay Association. ‘The testi- 
mony of all these witnesses was practically 
agreed on the important point that the increase in 
rates on hay due to the change from sixth to fifth 
class had shut out the western shipper from east- 
ern markets; that previous to that change large 
quantities of western hay were annually marketed 
in New England cities, but that the increased rates 
had made that trade unprofitable and they had 
been compelled to seek other markets. 

President George S. Bridge, of the National Hay 
Association, testified, in addition, to the fact that 


ss 


certainly boast of being conveniently and favorably | the new classification had injured his trade; that 


his firm handled from 3,000 to 6,000 cars of hay 
annually, and that the cars were usually of ordi- 
nary size, about 8 by 714 by 24 feet. He said that 
furniture cars were sometimes used for hay, and 
it was then possible to load from 35,000 to 48,000 
pounds, but the railroads had made no efforts to 
provide hay shippers with a_ specially large car, 
as had been done for the furniture, farm implement, 
vehicle and other trades. While elevators and 
warehouses had been provided by the railroads for 
grain and flour shippers, no such accommodations 
had been made for hay. Hay and straw were un- 
loaded at the expense of shipper or consignee, and 
the railroads rendered no assistance. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Bridge’s testimony, the 
complainant closed its evidence. Judge Wall, for 
the defendants, thereupon petitioned to dismiss all 
proceedings on the ground of failure of the evi- 
dence to sustain the petition of the complainant. 
Chairman Knapp, of the Commission, overruled the 
motion, and stated that the hearing would be re- 
newed at Washington on December 9, when such 
evidence as the defendants may offer will be heard. 

Many members of the National Hay Association 
were present at the hearing in Chicago, and re- 
mained until the end. Ex-President Warren de- 
cided not to go on the stand, as his testimony would 
be largely a repetition of that of preceding wit- 
nesses. The members of the Association present at 
the conclusion of the hearing expressed themselves 
as well satisfied with the progress of the case, 
and are confident that the petition will be success- 
ful. It is possible that, in case the sixth class is 
restored, the minimum carload weights will be 
raised to 22,000 pounds, but this would be of little 
disadyantage to the trade. 


Wabash Elevator No. 4 at Toledo. with about 
250,000 bushels of No. 2 red wheat in store, was 
made regular the other day. 


Corn is selling at such a high price in Minne- 
sota that the farmers are finding it unprofitable 
to feed, and are looking to cornstalks and other for- 
age as substitutes. 


HE STILL APPEARS AFRAID TO FOLLOW 


HER. 


“Miss Wheat” has lately tried very hard to get 
Mr. Speculator interested, but (as our picture 
shows), he “hangs back’—acts bashful, and even 
though Miss Wheat looks and acts her best, and 
carries a nice basket of fruit (profits), Mr. Specu- 
lator doesn’t appear anxious to get better ac- 
quainted with her. Will Miss Wheat “capture” 
him soon and thereby give us lively advancing 
markets?—Zahm’s Circular. 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by George 
F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
from the Atlantic ports during the two weeks ending 
November 9, as compared with same weeks last year, 
have been as follows: 


For week ending | For week ending 
Articles. Nov. 9. Noy. 10.| Nov.2. Nov.3. 
1901, 1900. 1901. 1900. 
Wheat, bushels ...... .... 3,030,000} 1,294,000] 2,927,000 1,339,000 
Corn, bushels............. 705,000} 3,728,000 2,000} 3,959,000 
Oats, bushels............. 1000) 259,000} 264,000} 1,280,000 
Rye, bushels.............. 43,000} 30,(C0 5,000} "44,000 
Barley, bushels. ase 15,00} 134,000) 9,000) 42,000 
Flour, barrels.... ........ 291.900} 294990! 347.700] 361.40 
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RANGE OF PRICES AT CHICAGO 


The daily range of prices tor cash grain at Chicago 
forthe month ending Nov. 12 has been as follows: 


No, 2* | NO. 1* | NO. 2 
R.W.WHT|3P.WHT.| CORN. 


NO. 2 | NO.IN.W. 
RYE. |FLAXSEED 


NO. 2 
OATS. 


October. 


56 56 


5656 565 (3734137440034 55% [15 
5714 5744/37 4/37 34 [514 |5544| 152 
55 44571437 441374415544] 5% 
57% 58 


Firs: B94 384413844 (5514155 4|146 
5Bbg 5834 35 


3 {59% 5971402614114 oe 148 
58% 58%4|40 |4024 60 


* Nominal price. 
During the week ending October 18, Prime Con- 


tract Timothy Seed sold at $5.75@5.80 per cental; 
Prime Contract Clover Seed at $8.60@8.70; Hun- 
garian at $0.80@1.00; German Millet at $0.90@1.20; 
buckwheat at $1.15@1.30 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending October 25, Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $5.80@5.85 per cental; 
Prime Contract Clover Seed at $8.60; Hungarian 
at $0.80@1.00; German Millet at $0.90@1.20; buck- 
wheat at $1.15@1.25 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending November 1, Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $5.80@5.871%4 per cen- 
tal; Prime Contract Clover Seed at $8.60@9.25; 
Hungarian at $0.80@1.00; German Millet at $0.85@ 
1.25; buekwheat at $1.20@1.30 per 100 pounds. 

During the week ending November 8, Prime Con- 
tract Timothy Seed sold at $5.80@5.90 per cental; 
Prime Contract Clover Seed at $9.00@9.15; Hun- 
garian at $0.80@1.20; German Millet at $0.85@1.50; 
buckwheat at $1.25@1.30 per 100 pounds. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


The wheat receipts at 2ight primary markets during 
the e'ghteen weeis ending , November 4, for the last two 
years, according to the Cincinnati Price Current, were 
as follows: 


1201. 4900. 

St. Louis..... Side gbecwsven Se bve® aseves 12,726,000 14,307,000 
POLE 2.2... ccceee 5,352,000 5.930,000 
Detroit...... snsis de 1,422,000 1,237,000 
Kansas City....... Rite ahineasisebiowsteass 13,726.000 22,651,000 

WIMte?.. 0 ecco nccvecns covccces vvccce 33,286,000 44 125,000 
CHICA O., ...0.. cece ccesecccescses sevese 28 851,000 25,203,000 
aeiwaukes Peis else sinsisve sviere weir oh 4,175,000 3.182,000 
Minneapolis ........ecee cece cere eeeeee 35,408,000 29,306,000 
Duluth ..... 20,770,000 7,248,000 

SPTIMg.. cece cccceccssce cscs scescccces 89,201,000 64,939.000 
Total bus.. 18 weeks...........--+++++- 122,490.000 109,064 .000 


FLAXSEED AT AT CHICAGO. 


The receipts and Gaps of flaxseed at Chicago 
during the 15 months ending with October as re- 
ported by S. H. Stevens, flaxseed inspector of the 


Board of Trade, were as follows: 
Receipts. Shipments. 
Months. —_—-— —__. ee 
1900-01. | 1901-02. | 1900-01. 
August. pea 1,125,750) 289,487) 749.1385 
Bemember... ae 764,250| 296.782) 522,880 
October........ 931,500| 52,092 538,664 
746,384 490,505 
474,000}. . 10%,068 
334,800] .. 69,950 
25%,750) .. 119667 
306,000) . . 196 913 
244,750 140,500 
236,250) 134,758 
(35,750) ....- 105.342 
ae Ese Mere 13,678 
Total bushels.........| 1,475.25 | 5,653 384] 638,461] 3,188,085 


For the first time on record bids have been sent 
out this month from Chicago, for no-grade, No. 4 
and No. 8 corn. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of grain, 


etc., at leading receiving and 


shipping points in the 


United States for the month of October, 1901: 
BALTIMORE—Reported by Wm. F. Wheatley, secretary 


of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Articles. Receipts. Shipments. 
1901. | 1900. 1901. | 1900. 
Wheat, bushels.. 1,464,354 845,0-5) 1,617,737 452,781 
Corn, bushels 274,125} 2,972,979 110,136 2,105, 166 
Oats, bushels. . 111,815} 1,044,801)... (06,205 
ayorhat £ bushels. nel 6,19 37,368 229 
Rye, bushels............. 256,140 169,928 OF BRI oa creces s © 
Timothy Seed, bushels. 21,576 32,980 AUN iis cree 
Clover Seed, bushels.... 8,696 13,136 504 7,461 
Hay, tons..... sislomiss enisara 7,609 4,859 1,822 1,441 
lous, Dbl sGesseesccavacn 501,306 448,435] 335,126] 303/246 


BOSTON-—Reported by Elwyn G., Preston, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels........... 2,156,187 884,842 996,966) 1,038,017 
Corn, bushels.... 1,694,718 710,678] 1,473,599 
Oats, bushels ' 1,002,314 170,318 341,156 
Barley, bushels........... 7,312 TP ROD bec. dnp oven 1,000 
Rye, bushels... 0.6.2 s. 6. 2,017 boy CGE Cee ued EC oeeebe ne 
Flax Seed, bushels....... 119,297 151,040} = 111,743 99,256 
BY, CONS: dea capsieus sleet 22,510 14,400} 107,363bal} 1,246 bal 
Flour, barrels. 270,630 278,294 100,387 168,678 
BUF FALO-—Reported by F, Howard Mason, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 
Wheat, bushels..... .... 8.460.694! 5,717,903/ 5,103,000) 7,096,000 
Corn, bushels..........+++ 5,661.076| 11,093,408) 3,850,000) 9,4*9,000 
Oats, bushels..... eeee| 2,728,989) 4,265,500 260,000) 3,437,000 
Barley, bushels .. +++| 1,750,298] 2,743,600 150,00 670,090 
RYO; DUSHSLBs Soccsdccenee 90,500: 207,649 40,000 56,000 
Timothy Seed, i ae sae yee ea |e ace ; oA eee 
Flaxseed, bushels, Bestatatnievee 1,368, BOT e eects kan Lesa oe 
SERV OAD cape cop eartee a seeeadn liv tens .en'sle come scviss |occcGalecac|obes caces 
Flour, barrels.. 1,450.562) 2,018,906)..........[....06 eee 


UMIUAGERavaried by George #', Stone, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels.......... | 5,630,555) 7,376,253) 3,440,304) 5,505,985 
Corn, bushels......... 6,356,393) 14,933,950} 6,871,253) 13,771,723 
Oats, bushels..... 7,142,127) 10,063,993) 5,873,026) 7.832.448 
Barley, bushels 943,625 3,465,641 601,850) 851,865 
Rye, bushels, 654,937 282,486 83,329 95,495 
Timothy Seed, lb..... 4,834,100) 4,431,707| 3,949,967! 4,905,691 
Clover Seed, lb..... 830,118] 2,282,168 253,139) 554,355 
Other Grass Seed, \b. 1,827,310) 1,127,980} 704,849 832,003 
Flaxseed, bushels.. 630,290 840,582 47,505 452,623 
Broom Corn, Ib 4,570,460) 2,243,506) 2,417,850) 1,115,473 
Hay, tons..... 25,344 20,012 2,05 383 
Flour, barrels........ 956,135} 676,841 652,833 510,697 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by G. D. Rogers, secre 
the Chamber of Commerce: d i . y eft 


Articles. Receipts. Shipments. 
1901. | 1900. | 1901. | 1900. 
Wheat, bushels .......... 13,177,740) 10.773,350| 1,880,570; 9u9,810 
Corn, bushels... : 214,230 268,710 37,940 91,510 
Oats, bushels..., 1,020,960) 2,174.630 140,7*0| 755.3 0 
Barley, bushels . 1,172,310] 1,664.990 516,320) 1,216,520 
Rye. bushels........ 189,240 129.030 117,220} 113,300 
Flaxseed, bushels .......| 1,672,400) 2,087,960) 450,640) 976,610 
MAY, CONS acts sesea 4 3,156 3,968 152 60 
Flour, barrels...........- 24,745 19,653) 1,705,386} 1,483,191 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by Hy. H. Smith, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels 9,035,086)... ces 2,504,000! 1,142,757 
Corn, bushels . 250,699) 1,296,433 196,613) 1,488,438 
Oats, bushels. 156,897) 251,799 13,414 13,488 
Rye, bushels . Reece, Ul aaele slensts Ken siaees hdl kawl, das ess 
Fiour, barrels .. 58,130 67,758 62,519 10,782 


PEORIA Reported 


by R. C, Grier, secretary of the Board 
of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels.......... 21 0,500 65,400 121,400 21,850 
Corn, bushels...... 1,969,100; 2,070,200 867,2 8) 555,000 
Oats, bushels....... 87.300} 1,135,400) 1,020.100} 1,167,000 
sarley, bushels 471.500 384,400 279,150) 247,350 
RYO, DUSHCISHiN=:. cakes 35,800 15,100 700 9,400 
Timothy Seed, lb........ 1,875 2,810 6,620 6,090 
Other Seeds, lb........... 180,000 150,000 60,000} 210,000 
Broom Corn, lb.......... | 2,235,000 135,000} 408,010) 317,000 
PIR; COUN aie Most enevec 4,270 8,060 542 230 
Fionr, barrels’ .... <2. 43,550 75,700 47,250 89,350 


PHILADELPHIA-—Reported by A, D. Acheson, secre- 
tary of the Commercial eenenee: 


Wheat, bushels... 1,000,398] 790,021) 959,753 450,792 
Corn, bushels 950,603 2,290,779| 640,709) 1,769,832 
Oats, bushels.. 260,973) 535,867 491,766 
Barley, bushel 140,800 118 400 a 
Rye, bushels... 22,400 16,000 

Timothy Seed, 1,944 1,450} .. 

Clover Seed, bags 245 300). 

Flaxseed, Brighella eo ne le te ees 42,600) . 

Hay, tons....... 6,490 (71 eee Se eee 
POUT, DBS ia kore sos once 284,013 251,217 141,189] 199,831 


SAN FRANCISCO-—Reported by T. C. Friedlander, secre- 
tary of the Produce Exchange: 


Wheat, centals .......0.. 919,316 659,352 944,127; 626,024 
Corn, centals .... 7,105 14,825 10417 .3 at hiaeain 
Oats, centals.... 151,575 2,845 122,216 16,431 
Barley, centals.. 1,268,812 241,709} 836,707) 293,431 
Rye, centals..... 24,843 20,620 Ly, Belilelsp ew teen 
Flaxseed, sx 1,984 OB Pecleassivicnimas lace u.saretnys 
Hay, tons.. z = 16,418 16, 440) 478 4,346 
Flour, parrels............ 176,000 135,720 142,436 100,979 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by Geo. H. Morgan, secretary of the- 
Merchants’ Exchange: 


CINCINNATI—Reported by C. B. Murray, superintendent 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels....... weste 74,360 96,981 45,952 £8,854 
Corn, bushels .... PO 537,925 463,614 101,916 63,430 
Oats, bushels... 458 520 685,392 115,644 180,190 
Barley, bushels. ve 162,316] 275,337 291 5,660 
BUG; DUGHEIBI ons. esas 's anes 82,553 79,644 84,492 31,110 
Timothy Seed, bags...... 13,387 11,132 11,425 11,976 
Clover Seed, bags........ 6,095 3,877 3,952 2,123 
aig he soa eens; bags. 16,375 9,208 13,152 6,835 
Hay, CONS. ...ccaccees ears 12,478 9,461 6,875 2,318 
Flour, mesolas: Peete Sie 378,406 197,115 368,849 156,728 


CLEVELAND —Reported by 


F. A. Scott, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, bushels 342,353 371,932 66,543 144,422 
Corn, bushels ,.. 675,881] 1,488,224 264,307 891 020 
Oats, bushels ............ 551,345) 1, 59,881 248,272) 1,119,784 
Bariey, bushels . “ 48,611 PAG + Baers 14,000 
Rye, bushels..,..........+ 3,800 SFL6GT oseaireele 4,000 
PISESCOM, DUSHEIS vce Wes fec te ove 1H illes'e, tsa. 5 oe ROO Tecw aves 
Hay, tODS .. ices yee- Sean 6,030 17,733 190 1,892 
Flour, barrels ...,..... 68,510 72,740 22,400 38,210 


DETROUT—Reported by F. W. 


Waring, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels . 582,536| 416.839) 70,281 99,323 
Corn, bushels 545,997| 377,867) 106,083)  146,:92 
Oats, bushels . 339,615| 519,627] 132,950 156,207 
Barley. bushels 249, 982) 382,234 11,051 2, 
Rye, bushels . 1138, 761 42 685) 116, 163 36,839 
Hay, HOUSicaa 02 Mg esel fac calcwiesne le tise po cocci kalecw s<eeailis'ae sees 
Flour, barrels ....... 30,250 26,300 22,800) 20,100 


DULUTH—Reported by 8. A. Kemp, secretary of the Board 
of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels ........ 6,251,796] 2,240,906] 5,188,597! 1,676,381 
Cotn, DusHEIS: . eee ccce os 5,64 206,768 146,743) 170,253 
Oats, bushels....... aside 69,206 279,017 331,640 16,009 
Barley, bushels.......... 1,206,114} 1,388,054 786,984) 1,020,528 
Rye, bushels ............. 98,271 155,732| 326,916) 127,288 
Flaxseed, bushels..... +e-| 3,974,180} 2,269,225} 2,303,021] 1,288,788 
Flour, barrels : Daal ras 728.070 ty pe 
Flour production, bbls.. ee Ve se 
GALVESTON-—Reported by C. McD. Robinson, chief in- 
spector of the Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade: 
Wheat, bushels..........- | Fodiade ines | Re ak 968,000| 1,561,138 
Oorn,, bushels ........... 0005 Weaivinc meals ashes a8 (ontaewssallavetnusie 


KANSAS CIT Y—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secretary of 
the Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels ...... eee+{ 1,540,800) 4,404,800) 1,416.600) 3,648,100 
Corn, bushels ........4%. 1,572,800 678,000) 1,400,800: "326,250 
Oats, bushels ............ 727,200 375,600 373,200 188,400 
Barley, bushels ..... ne 4,800 SO entrees dlseeseesncs 
Rye, bushels ........ 56,000) 22,750 24,000 16,750 
Flaxseed, bushels 1,600 Ri. Ol emeone see 31, 

Hay, tons Sere 10,860 12,720 2,410 3,480 
Flour, Boarclats Sore ere eta icoobol ccs bas ccesleesn ates, 2 


MLL WAUKEE_Reported by 


Wm. J. Langson, secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Wheat, pasielsis pekih.ccsan ted SeesOOOl 1, 123, 650 742.523 144,984 
Corn, bushels . 730,992 
Oats, bushels ....... 152,528 
Bariey, bushels ..... 2,004,807 
Rye, bushels . 29,873 
LY mothy Seed, “WO. sceccee] 87,980} 40,040] 5, 180]...... .... 
Clover Seed, 1b. sain able oa 621,925 210,720 95,350 87,400 
Flaxseed, bushels. ove 1, TU, Sel < waeee, ches 11,600 
Hay, tons.. aa erens 2,384 2,103 30 60 
Flour, barrels. . eoceee 436,375 345,350) 389,471 426,388 


MONTRHAL—Eeported by Geo. Hadrill, secretary of the 
Board of Trade: 


Wheat, bushels.......... 1,923,828; 1,462,487, 1,332,488) 1,078,506 
Corn, bushels... ... ‘:.] "346,328| 1,622/534| '804;970| 1/403/306 
Oats,’ bushels.... ... 81, 342 495 651 84 B44 499,677 
Barley, bushels...... 65,” 29) 254,468 18,289 151,567 
Rye, bushels.... .... 60,228 71,811 75.835 45,166 
Flaxseed, bushels. 272,137 42,883 69,346 46,191 
Flour, bbls...........00:. 149,927! 106,269) = 177,157 99,437 


Wheat, bushels 2,022,400 956,30C| 1,617,758 
Corn, bushels . eeee 1,944,800 671,400) 1,192,665 
Oats, bushels. . 1,485,606; 449,385) 402,202 
Barley, bushels. 702,000) 1,000: 2,190 
Rye, bushels........ ah 99,750 2,780 65,268 
CGH GRRE BREST tw tes closer tees s [ee eeresioss «| sceste eee bs [laws teoes! oo 
Flaxseed, bushels.. Schisthese [manmcee ical whee anaes & I Sase sce 0a 
aie COURS, Sea tccsccacr sees 27,691 25,741 6,310) 10,816 
Flour, barrels «...<ccesces 216,143 185,390 253.405 285,412 
TOLEDO-—Reported by Archibaid Gassaway, secretary of 
the Produce Exchange: 
W heat, bushels } 755,806| 1,564,179 167,680; 1,088,400 
Corn, bushels. 621,866} 1,826,649) 403,400 1,856,000 
Oats, bushels . 487,116) 497,135) 442,788] 971,775 
Barley, bushels. 1,885 40:750) 5.08. eed 39,690 
Rye, bushels ...... eae 152,640 30,040 75,275 13,300 
Clover Seed, lb......... 35,185 19,320 11,611 11,587 
IDTE ) DAT ONGSe oie es Spas e ESE «shod later oo Saus\llesieged sb aih<osbole ete 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
grain Saturday, Nov. 9, 1901, as compiled by George 
i*. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade: 


In Store at Wheat Corn, Oats, Rye, Barley, 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 
Baltimore 
Boston.. 
Butfalo... 
do. afloa 
Chicago........ 
do. afloat 
Detroit... 
Dalnth s....c0s. 
do. afloat.. 
Fort William. | 1,190,000|.......... Spr ameecalieateteest laseamdames 
PI IGE ee vette ces) liwecls viese's |poeUlecdaely ch Becevar|eesuen esas 
Galveston..... ROO MO tech ccaciipshwecesach stvahsasal Cascket’eas 
Choy, Ware Ae) | A ASS (GR Ee GSO RO DANA PRICOCL EME Conc cert) 
Indianapolis... 435,000 29,000 48,006 Ry OUNle sa csanes 
Kansas City ...} 1,402,000 105,000 157, O00) cccuascahs [iscaapecls 
Milwaukee .... 166,000 97,000} 453,000 44,000} 201,000 
GO, afloat. ..}.... cece} er eecr cers Ae) no Pe ey Oe ee 
Minneapolis...| 10,121,000 15,000} 733.000 53,000 128,000 
Montreal....... 21, 19,000 45,000 31,000 84,000 
New Orleans... 520,000 S000 Fer oe dk vols cule wentese tes soe ewes ° 
COs VEMORE dls sdelecc's cclPacsner User ctnedes) lieeeiceesebe bees 
New York..... 4,194,000} 1,009,000} 974,000 80,000} 227,000 
do. afloat 42,000 (0 PRs re Aeeteoens v4 10.000 
POOTIB: ..0%) sue 492,000 14,000: 166,000 i4,000 1,000 
Philadelphia .. 456,000 62,000: 68,000 GOOG ied vec was 
Pt.arthur,Ont, 225,000] . Roorivcetetah “iheeeaecanas brakals Ok co 
OT Se Ay Os Oe ed Pec reeroee re che deere errr 
St. Louis....... 
do afloat, 
Toledo, 202%. sca< 
do. afloat 
Toronto. 
On Canals 
On Lakes 
PE Tip AGEs REWER aed nal vs od cing aba} nb cals oad olin erised chds|iuusew shade 
Grand Total. 41,959,000} 12,641,000) 7,790,000) +2,132,000) 2,633,000 
Corresponding 
date 1900...... 60,703,000| 6,785,000) 12,842,000) 1,186.000) 3,509,000 
Weekly Inc.... TOT O00 Tastes vale fiska cldasas 88,000} 303,000 
Weekly Dec..c.h2 seus. se 259,000 BOO DOG vise uch sslodeaueaees 


John W. Bookwalter of Ohio, owner of the Book- 
walter tract of agricultural lands in Pawnee and 
Gage counties of Nebraska, is said to have 130,000 
bushels of corn in his nineteen cribs at Bookwalter. 
It is not on the market. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


ELEVATOR #..2_ 
_¢.GRAIN NEWS 


AMONG CHICAGO'S ELEVATORS. 


A new 160-foot rubber elevator belt, with cups, 
has been installed at the Wabash Elevator, now 
operated by Rogers Bros. 


Calumet Elevator B, at One Hundred and Second 
street and the Calumet River, South Chicago, ha 
received a new coat of red paint. : 


The Calumet Grain Co., Chicago, has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000 by Joseph J. 
. Shaw, William R. Hanze and Warren B. Wilson. 


On October 29, South Chicago Elevator C at 
Ninety-third street and the Calumet River loaded 
the steamer Omaha with 100,000 bushels of oats. 


A watchmen’s clock service is being installed in 


Rock Island Elevators A and B, situated at Twelfth 
and Fourteenth streets and the South Branch of 
the Chicago River. < 

J. F. Kendall, formerly superintendent of McRey- 
nolds Elevators A and B, has recently been ap- 
pointed a member of the appeal committee of the 
state grain inspection department. 


The automatic journal alarm system is being in- 
stalled in connection with all the bearings in the 
McReynolds Elevator A at One Hundred and Sixth 
street and the Calumet River, South Chicago. 


The Galena Elevator, on the river at Rush and 
North Water streets, has done but little business 
during the past season. On October 21 the steamer 
Boston was loaded with 55,000 bushels for Buffalo. 


The Southern Elevator Co., Chicago, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000, to operate 
grain elevators. The incorporators are Henry G. 
Miller Jr., Franklin E. Vaughan and Henry A. 
Hautau. 


J. A. McKay has retired from the superintendency 
of Armour Elevators E and F. His successor is 
James Ryan. Mr. McKay has been in the employ 
of the Armour Company for a considerable number 
of years and is now taking a well earned rest. 


The Armour hievator Co. have plans prepared 
for a new eleyator to be built east of Elevator D, at 
Morgan Street and the West Branch of the Chicago 
River.. The plant will have a capacity of 3,000,000 
bushels, it is said, and be known as Armour Ele- 
vator G. 


The Iowa Blevator at Fourteenth and Lumber 
streets has been one of the busiest houses in Chi- 
cago during the past two months. On October 20 
the Steamer Pueblo loaded 67,000 bushels of wheat 
from this house for Buffalo. This is one of the 
houses that will be affected by the widening of the 
South Branch. 


The Wabash Transfer Hlevator at Forest Hill 
has received further improvements in the way of 
new metal spouts and piping for the dust collect- 
ing system. All windows are now protected by the 
standard 114-inch mesh wire screens, thereby reduc- 
ing the insurance rate. R. BH. Pratt & Co. are 
operators of this plant. 


Stege Bros.’ Transfer Elevator, located at Matte- 
son, Ill., has installed a gasoline engine of 20-horse- 
power. This is one of the latest houses built in this 
locality and has a capacity of 50,000 bushels and 
fully equipped with boilers and steam power, but 
the gasoline engine will only be utilized in case of 
necessity or for short runs when business is dull. 


The Hayford Elevator at Seventy-fifth street and 
South Kedzie avenue, recently leased by the Chi- 
cago Grain Salvage Co., is receiving some improve- 
ments. The working capacity has been increased 
by the addition of another elevator leg. The annex, 
which was formerly only a storeroom, is being 
divided up into bins. A system of watchman’s 
clocks is being installed. The capacity of this plant 
is 100,000 bushels. 


ILLINOIS. 

A. G. Porterfield has sold his elevator at Ives- 
dale, Ill. , 

R. T. Miles has purchased Geo. Pearce's elevator 
at Fisher, Ill. 

The Richards & McKinstry Co., La Hogue, IIL, 
are erecting an elevator. 

Wiley Bros. have sold their elevator 
ville, Il., to J. R. Martin. 

The Northwestern Grain & Elevator Co. are 
completing a 25,000-bushel elevator at Monmouth, 
Til. ee, «| 

James Harlan has sold his elevator at Crescent 
City, Ill, to S. W. Boughton of Milford. Mr. Har- 
lan expects to build an elevator at the new town 


at Allen- 


of Freeland on the C. & E. I. fourteen miles east 
of Milford. 


Charles Henn has recently made improvements 
in his elevator at Borton, Il. 


O. H. Wood, grain dealer at Lanton, fl., has sold 
out his general store business. 


Asa Smith has sold his elevator at Lilly, Ill., to 
H. J. Puterbaugh of Mackinaw. 


Knapp & Jennings of Ashton, Ill, are reported 
to have sold their grain business. 


E. C. Sales will place a 6-inch, 10-duct Hall Dis- 
tributor in his elevator at Dewey, Ill. 


B. 8S. Tyler & Co. of Decatur are completing a 
20,000-bushel elevator at Lake City, I. 


Burrell & Co. of Chicago are building an elevator 
at Cooksville, IlL, for J. E. Hawthorne. 


The Electric Roller Mill Co.’s elevator at Alton, 
lll., destroyed by fire recently, will be rebuilt. 


Ed Gard sold his elevator at Varna, Ill., to Mer- 
ritt Bros. of Dwight, and gave possession Novyem- 
ber 1. 


B. C. Dunlap has sold his elevator at Dunlap, 
Ill, and gone on the road for a Peoria grocery 
house. 


A 12-horsepower gasoline engine has been in- 
stalled at the Cleveland Grain Co.’s elevator at Har- 
ris, Ill. 


H. L. Foster has succeeded to the grain and 
lumber business of George I’. Powers at Hinds- 
boro, Ill. 


J. I. Darneille of Piasa, Ill, contrary to his 
usual custom, is this year buying corn to sell to 
the farmers, 


W. R. Crackel, Lawrenceville, Ill., has sold his 
grain business to Horner Bros. of Olney. He retires 
on account of ill health. 


J. A. Montelius of Piper City, Ill, is installing 
one of the improved Marseilles car pullers, made 
by the Marseilles Mfg. Co. 


W. W. Day has had a new engine room built at 
his Santa Fe Elevator, Princeville, Ill., and a gaso- 
line engine is being installed. 


Warner & Griffin of Compton, Ill., have remodeled 
their elevator, lowered the dump and installed a 
10-horsepower gasoline engine. 


New machinery, including a cleaner, shipping 
scale and car loader, has been installed in the 
Gillespie Elevator at Harris, II. ' 


G. T. Burrell & Co. have finished plans for a 
new 40,000-bushel grain elevator at Stockdale, Ill, 
for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad. 


A. E. Hutchinson has purchased the Knapp-Jen- 
nings Wlevator at Ashton, Ill, from the Dixon 
Cereal Co., who had purchased it a few days 
previous. 

Bartlett & Co. of Peoria have purchased Hawley 
& Speers’ elevator at Princeton, Ill., and it is being 
moved to the new station of Akron, between Edel- 
stein and Dunlap. 


The Marseilles Mfg. Co. of Marseilles, Ul., are 
supplying the complete equipment of machinery and 
supplies for the new elevator being built by Noble 
Brothers at Foosland, Il. 


W. H. Morgan, after thirty years’ connection 
with the grain business at Tolono, Ill, has retired 
from the management of the Central Elevator. His 
successor is Edward B. Armstrong. 


S. L. Belsley of Bloomington has purchased from 
Abel Brooks & Co. the office, scales. ete., which 
were left from their elevator fire at Deer Creek, 
Ill. He will erect an elevator of 50,000 bushels’ 
capacity. 


I’. L. Ream of Lostant, Ill., traded his elevator at 
Tower Hill to Clegg Bros. of Parnell for their ele- 
vator property at that place. Possession was given 
October 15.° Herman Valmer of Peru will look 
after Mr. Ream’s elevator at Parnell. 


Beebe, Rose & Co. are erecting an elevator at 
Claytonville, Ill., the contract for the building hay- 
ing been let to J. R. Caldwell of Hoopeston, who 
has placed an order with the Marseilles Mfg. Co. 
of Marseilles, Ill., for all necessary machinery and 
supplies. 


Rollins & Risser recently sold their banking, grain 
and lumber business at Woodland, !1l., to John 
Webster of that place, possession to be given next 
June. They have purchased C. A. Griftin’s elevator 
at Cheneyville, and also the lumber and banking 
business of O. D. Ross at East Lynn, Il, where 
they will also engage in the grain business. 


The Younglove & Boggess Co. of Mason City, 
Iowa, who have secured the contract for erecting 
ten elevators for 8. C. Bartlett & Co. of Peoria, on 
the new branch of the C. & N. W. Ry from Nelson 
to Peoria, Ill., have awarded the contract for all 


machinery and supplies for the same to the Mar- 
seilles Mfg. Co. A Hall Grain Distributor will be 
included in each equipment. 


WESTERN. 


The October wheat exports from Tacoma broke 
all previous records. 


O. K. Paul -& Co., Lima, Mont., have built a 
storage warehouse for grain and hay. 


The Seattle Grain Company last month shipped 
2,000 tons of wheat to Callao, Peru, on the steamer 
Memphis. 


During one week last month the three exporting 
firms at Colfax, Wash., bought 1,580,000 bushels of 
wheat, which broke the previous records of that 
market. 


The Great Northern Railway last month built 
grain warehouses at Harrington, Edwall, Mohler 
and Lamona, Wash. The buildings are 100x170 
feet, 12 feet high and have a capacity of over 150,- 
000 bushels each. They will be operated under 
lease by the Seattle Grain Company. 


The fiat grain warehouses used in the Pacifie 
Northwest have advantages which the ordinary 
grain elevator cannot boast of. For example, the 
Tacoma Grain Company’s warehouse at Wilson 
Creek, Wash., was, on October 24, transformed into 
a dancing hall, the event being the annual ball of 
the Modern Woodmen, which was largely attended. 


A newspaper report dated Davenport, Wash., 
October 23, says: “Wheat is being hauled into 
Davenport at the rate of 15,000 bushels a day. 
Already as much wheat has been received here as 
Was marketed during the whole season of 1900. 
The warehouses are all full and have stacks of 
grain forty feet high piled on adjoining lots. Much 
of this is sold, but cars cannot be secured to haul 
it away, and when loaded the cars stand in the 
yards for days. It is estimated that the total 
number of bushels that will be marketed here this 
year will exceed 600,000. Most of this is of the 
best grade and has been sold at an average price 
of 40 cents.” 


At Goldendale, Wash., last month, the local 
wheat market suddenly advanced 4 cents, due to 
the entry into that market of the Moody Ware- 
house Company of The Dalles, Ore., in competition 
with the Wasco Warehouse Company. It is 
rumored that the Moody Warehouse Company, in 
order to handle the Klickitat Valley wheat to ad- 
vantage, will build a tramway from the top of the 
Columbia hills to a point on the Columbia River 
opposite Celila, there connecting with the Paul 
Mohr Portage Railroad, and through that with 
boats on the Columbia River. Such a tramway 
would be one and one-half miles long and would 
operate by gravity. It would save the farmers 
twelve miles of haul and dispense with the steep- 
est part of the road. 


CENTRAL. 


S. W. Smelcer has leased his elevator at Flora, 
Ind. 


The Mendon Elevator Co., 
sold out. 


8S. G. Sheller of Decatur, Ind., has completed an 
elevator at Preble. 


L. M. Kieffer, feed dealer at Galion, Ohio, made 
an assignment recently. 

Wm. Suckow has purchased J. M. Dunlap’s ele- 
vator at Trafalgar, Ind. 


The new elevator at Burnettsville, Ind., began 
business on November 6. 


Mendon, Ohio, has 


It is said that a grain elevator will be built at 
Auburn, Mich., next summer. 


A. IX. Hostetter has sold his elevator at Osborn, 
Ohio, to a gentleman from Troy. 

Logan Henshaw’s new elevator at New Castle, 
Ind., is about ready for business. 

Harry Nading of Flatrock, Ind., has purchased 
the elevator at St. Louis Crossing. 


R. Turner & Son of Avery, Ohio, are building a 
new grain elevator at Prouts, Ohio. 


Mr. Mitchart has withdrawn from the grain firm 
of Mitchart & Gruver at Glenmont, Ohio. 


Ixennedy & Gordon of Rays Crossing, Ind., intend 
to rebuild their recently burned elevator. 


Greeley & Co. of East Liberty, Ohio, have pur- 
chased an elevator at Fort Wayne, Ind. 


R. H. Watson, Old Fort, Ohio, is remodeling his 
elevator and putting in improved machinery. 


The Gem Flouring Mill Co. of Rushville, Ind., 
contemplate building a 4,000-bushel elevator for 
wheat. . 


Lawrence Linkenhelt of Plymouth, ind., has his 
new elevator nearly completed, and it is to be one 
of the best in the state, The Marseilles Manufac- 
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turing Company of Marseilles, 
machinery and supplies. 


Chas. E. Grace has installed a new corn sheller 
and cleaner in his elevator at Ashville, Ohio. 


Small & Co., Evansville, Ind., are now handling 
grain and shelling corn at their new +0,000-bushel 
elevator. 

A. D. Morris & Son purchased the Lebanon Grain 
Co.’s elevator at Lebanon, Ind., and took possession 
on November 1. 


The elevator firm of Ortner & Meyer, Richville, 
Mich., has been dissolved, and J. L. Ortner will 
continue the business alone. 


C. M. Goff, Francisville, Ind., has sold his ele- 
yator to Crabs, Reynolds & Malsberry, who will 
take possession December 1. 


The Toledo Salvage Co. recently purchased 15,- 
000 bushels of salvage grain at Llonia, Mich., also 
a large stock at Memphis, Tenn. 


Sneath & Cunningham of Tiffin, Ohio, who operate 
elevators in a number of towns, haye completed 
a 40,000-bushel house at Bascom, 


The Hudnut Co., Terre Haute, Ind., have con- 
yerted an old mill into a corn warehouse which they 
- are now filling from farmers’ wagons. 


John D. Hogue of Vincennes has sold his ele- 
vator at Frichton, Ind., to James T. Draper, who 
has been a grain buyer for several years. 


The Toledo Salyage Co., Toledo, Ohio, are erect- 
ing a new building, ‘which, together with what they 
already have, will give them storage for 500,000 
bushels of wheat. 


The new eleyator. being erected by lLoughry 
Brothers at Burnettsville, Ind., is being equipped 
throughout with machinery made by the Marseilles 
Mfg. Co. of Marseilles, Il. 


The C., H. & D. R. R.’s new steel elevator at 
Toledo has just been completed. The tanks, which 
are 90 feet high, are surmounted by a steel structure 
60 feet- high, making the total height 150 feet. 


Hall Bros. of Owosso, Mich., recently made im- 
provements in their bean elevator. They installed 
a 5-horsepower electric motor and a Clipper Cleaner. 
They are now handling more beans than ever be- 
fore. 

The new elevator being built by H. C. Clark at 
Bowers, Ind., is now nearly ready for grain and 
is a model of. neatness and economical elevator con- 
struction. The machinery and supplies were pur- 
chased from the Marseilles Manufacturing Co., at 
Marseilles, Ill. 


The Botsford elevators which were burned at 
Port Huron, Mich., on November 4, are not likely 
to be rebuilt. The Grand Trunk Railway may be 
inconvenienced for a time, but the 1,500,000-bushel 
house now building at Point Howard will soon re- 
lieve the situation. 


Logan Henshaw of New Castle, Ind., has placed 
an order with the Marseilles Manufacturing Co. 
of Marseilles, Il., through Mr. Van Horn, their In- 
diana representative, for all machinery and sup- 
plies to be used in the construction of his new 
elevator at New Castle. 


Kaley & Co.’s new elevator at Culver, Ind., is 
fast nearing completion. This building is to be up- 
to-date in every particular. The machinery was 
supplied by the Marseilles Manufacturing Co. of 
Marseilles, Ill., through their Indiana representa- 
tive, Mr. T. M. Van Horn. New Process shelling 
and cleaning machinery has been installed. 
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IOWA. 


Hulshizer & Co. are building a 
Hamburg, Lowa. 

Cashen & Gleason have opened a grain and feed 
store at Oelwein,. lowa. 


A. J. Frohning, Geneva, Iowa, has sold his ele- 
yator and grain business. 


Falk Bros. are engaged in the. grain and coal 
business at Hepburn, Iowa. 


Davis & Anderson are completing a new grain 
house at Pacific Junction, Lowa. 


CG. M. Gowdy of Britt has opened a new elevator 
and lumber yard at Duncan, Iowa. 


The Neola Elevator Co. of Chicago has just com- 
pleted an elevator at Earling, lowa. 


Wm. Nelson has purchased James C, Doty’s grain 
and feed business at Shenandoah, lowa. 


M. H. Gurnett continues the grain business of the 
late firm of Gurnett & Donaghu at Barnum, Iowa. 


The former Farmers’ Elevator at Thornton, Iowa, 
has been sold to a syndicate of business men of that 
place. 

The Way-Johnson-Lee Co. of Minneapolis has pur- 


chased the White Elevator at Goodell, Iowa, the 
Citizens’ Elevators at Forest City and Hawley, Iowa, 


grain elevator at 


and the Citizens’ 
Arnold, Lowa. 


The Diamond Grain Co., Des Moines, Iowa, have 
opened offices on the sixth floor of the Youngerman 
building. 


Orville Lee has sold his 40,000-bushel elevator on 
the C. & N. W. Ry. at Sac City, lowa, to the North- 
ern Grain Co. 


The Kansas City Elevator at Struble, Iowa, is re- 
ported as being sold to Van Dusen & Harrington 
of Minneapolis. 


Elevator and lumber yard at 


It is reported that a large grain and feed elevator 
will be built at Fort Dodge, Iowa, by the Great 
Western Cereal Co. 


The Kinsella Grain Co.’s new elevator at Salix, 
Iowa, was opened for business last month with 
Lafe Gallaird as buyer. 


The Neola Elevator Co, have built a new engine 
house and installed a gasoline engine at their ele- 
vyator at Dawson, Iowa. 


Fr. D. Conway, Clare, Iowa, has contracted for 
the erection of a thoroughly modern elevator, with 
complete and first-class equipment. 


Ga Bs McCarty, a well-known grain man at Des 
Moines, is closing up his business affairs prepara- 
tory to going to California on account of his health. 


Chas. Counselman & Co.’s new elevator at Clarion, 
Iowa, is Samp) sned: The machinery is operated by 
a 16-horsepower gasoline engine. Smith & Bennett 
are the local agents in charge of the house. 


It is reported that David Rankin, the large land 
owner and cattle feeder of Tarkio, Mo., will build 
an elevator and feed mill at Riverton, Towa, on the 
site of an old elevator, purchased from J. B. Sam- 
uel. 

Ff. A. Sims, who has been in the grain business 
at Modale, Iowa, for 18 years, has sold his ele- 
vator to the Nye & Schneider Co., who will tear 
it down in the near future and build a new one. 
Mr. Sims will act as local agent for the new owners. 


EASTERN. 


R. C. Booton is building a grain elevator at La- 


hore, Va. 


Jordan Bros., Legonia, Me., have sold out their 
grain business. 


F. J. Timmerman will handle grain and feed at 
Palenville, N. Y. 


Geo. Nichols has sold out his grain business at 
Hubbardstown, Mass. 


Farmers at Orwigsburg, Pa., are talking of or- 
ganizing a co-operative grain company. 


Frank W. Aldrich has opened a grain and hay 
store on Market Square, Chicopee, Mass. 


A million bushels of oats are being shipped from 
New York for consumption in South Africa, 


Wm. T. Swain has built a grain elevator at the 
head of Straight Wharf, Nantucket, Mass. 


Wm. F. Lewis of Media, Pa., who lost his mill by 
fire, has engaged in the grain and feed business. 


Chas. T. Wyman has bought the flour, grain and 
feed store of Geo. Nichols, at Hubbardston, Mass. 


Geo. E, Osgood is building a new store room at 
Hudson, Mass., and will handle grain, hay, feed, 
ete. 


The Dakota Elevator now > under construction at 
Buffalo, N. Y., will probably not be ready for busi- 
ness before next spring. 


A. B. Freas & Son, grain, flour and feed mer- 
chants of Nanticoke, Pa., have purchased an ele- 
vator in Michigan and will ship in car lots here- 
after. 

Wells & Flanders of Enfield, N. H., are putting 


up a grain elevator beside their store. The equip- 
ment will include a corn and feed mill and 25-horse- 


power gasoline engine. 
The Sprague-Cooke Co., Providence, R. I., has 
been incorporated by Henry 8. Sprague, Wm. N. 


Cooke and Thos. P. Bassett. It is capitalized at 
$50,000 and will do a general grain business. 


The Eastern Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, will 
incorporate with a capital of $10, 000 to Garry on 
a general grain elevator and warehousing business 
for flour in connection with the Eastern Milling 


N Oo, 


The Chas. M. Cox Co., Chamber of Commerce 
building, Boston, have leased two storehouses con- 
nected with the Sprague Elevator at East Deerfield 
and will use them for the storage and distribution 
of grain. 


The Security Warehousing Co. has been organized 
at New York City, with offices in the New York 
Life Building, to issue and guarantee receipts for 
grain, rice, cotton, lumber and other produce stored 
on the owner’s premises, thus making it possible to 
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borrow money in the large centers on goods stored 
at remote points. 


Irvin Grant has purchased W. H. Nason’s inter- 
est in the grain business at Sanford, Me., and the 
firm is now Wilson & Grant. 


The Buffalo Cereal Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital of $200,000 to deal in grain. The principal 
office will be at Fishkill Landing, Dutchess Co., 
N. Y. The directors are: Jas. R. Thomas, Alfred 
A. Bessick, Herbert H. Hewitt, Lawrence B, Har- 
mon and Geo. F. Booth of Buffalo. 


The New York branch of the Webster Mfg. Co. 
have the contract for furnishing all the necessary 
elevating, conveying and power transmitting ma- 
chinery required for re-equipping the Pennsyly ania 
BHlevator at Jersey City. They also have the con- 
tract for the entire equipment for the new elevator 
at Weehawken, being erected by Geo. M. Moulton 
& Co., the Chicago contractors. They also have 
the contract for the complete equipment of power 
transmission, elevating and conveying machinery 
for the new plant being erected by the New York 
Glucose Co. at Shadyside, N. J. 


WISCONSIN AND MINNESOTA. 


D. D. Farrell will build an elevator at Fountain, 
Minn. 


The new elevator at Richdale, Minn., 
completed. 


A. B. Conger has purchased the Johnson E 
at Miles, Minn. son Eleyator 


The Thorpe Elevator Co. are erecting an eleyator 
at see Minn. 


has been 


C. Riebe has purchased the Farmers’ Ele 
at Weak Minn. Ss evator 


Taylor Brothers are building a 250,000-bushel ele- 
vator at St. Louis Park, Minn. 


Chas. Leusman has sold his grain warehouse at 
Albert Lea, Minn., to G. A. Swan of Minneapolis. 


The Great Western Elevator Co. have replaced 


their burned elevator at Norman, Minn., with a 
new one. 
Dahlkie & Morse, Neshkoro, Wis., have com- 


pleted a grain elevator 


and Produc e warehouse 
that place. 


at 


Peter Martyn recently sold his interest 
Hanson & Cole elevator at Burr, Minn., 
May of Fulda. 


The new elevators 
Devereax & Co. 
pleted last month. 


in the 
to Henry 


at - Worthington, Minn. 
and Skewis & Moen 


for 
were com- 


A 25,000-bushel elevator is being completed at 
Brooten, Minn., by the Woodworth. Elevator Com- 
pany of Minneapolis. 


It is reported that Carpenter, 
Menominee, Mich., 
mill at Marinette, Wis. 


C. Steinkopf has let a contract for erecting 
15,000-bushel elevator at Buffalo Lake, Minn., 
completed by December 1. 


Winters & Ames’ new elevator at Browerville. 
Minn., was opened for business last month with 
de Ge Borgert in charge as buyer 


The Willmar Milling Risanaus have leased the 
Neer Elevator at New London, Minn., and placed 
Thomas Hanson in charge as buyer. 


Honstain. Bird & Co. are building for the St. 
Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co. a 35,000-bushel ele- 

vator at Clara City, Minn., to replace one recently 
parnba: 


The M. T. Dill Grain Co., Prescott, Wis., has 
bought out the business of the Prescott Lumber 
Co. and will also do a wholesale business in’ Lake 
St. Croix ice. 


The Sleepy Eye Mill Co., Sleepy Eye, Minn., has 
just had an elevator completed at Garvin, Lyon 
| County. This makes 25 elevators now owned by 
| this company. 


Cook 
will erect an elevator 


& Co. of 
and flour 


a 
to be 


Peterson & Larson of Baldwin, Wis., have con- 
tracted with the Younglove & Boggess Co. for the 
erection of a 20,000-bushel elevator to be completed 
by December 1. 


Grant Crossman, Fulda, Minn., has sold an in- 
terest in his elevator to K. C. Brownjohn. The firm 
of Crossman & Brownjohn will carry on a grain 
and coal business. 


The new engines and machinery recently put in 
the Milwaukee Elevator Co.’s Elevator EB at Mil- 
waukee increase its handling capacity from about 
50 to 180 cars per day. 


P. J. Harger has taken charge of the Clement 
Elevator at the C., M. & St. P. Station, Faribault, 
Minn. It is being thoroughly overhauled and im- 
proved and a new brick engine house built ad- 
joining the elevator. In this is being installed a 
7-horsepower gasoline engine. The elevator has a 
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capacity of 50,000 bushels and all kinds of grain 
will be handled through it. 


The Era Grain Co., Le Sueur, Minn., have built 
a brick engine room, 12x20, near their elevator, and 
installed a 12-horsepower gasoline engine. 


Repairs have been going on for some time on 
Globe Elevator No. 3 at Superior, Wis., and it will 
probably commence to receive grain by January 1. 


Smith & Co. of West Superior, Wis., have ac- 
quired the elevator at Carlton, Minn., and are mak- 
ing extensive repairs. They will also grind feed 
and rye and graham flour. 


The Northwestern Elevator at Kirkhoven, Minn., 
was completed early last month. Its capacity is 
25,000 bushels. It has a dump scale, gasoline en- 
gine and other conveniences. 

The Peavey Concrete Storage Elevator at Rice’s 
Point, Duluth, is gradually being filled with wheat. 
Its full capacity of 4,000,000 bushels will doubtless 
be utilized during the winter. 


The Sleepy Eye Milling Co., Sleepy Eye, Minn., 
will overhaul and partially rebuild its elevator at 
the mill. A steam shovel will be installed in this 
house and also in elevator A. 


Honstain & Co., the Minneapolis contractors, have 
raised and repaired the A. B. Treadway Blevator 
at Glencoe, Minn. A 22-horsepower gasoline engine 
was substituted for the steam engine. 


The J. R. Stewart Company has begun work on 
a grain elevator at Tenth street and Second ave- 
nue Southeast, Minneapolis. It will be 39x47 feet, 
45 feet high, frame, covered with corrugated iron. 


At Windom, Minn., C. W. Gillam has erected a 
corn crib in connection with his elevator. Other 
buyers there will do the same thing, as corn raising 
is steadily increasing among the farmers in that 
vicinity. 

The New London Milling Company are building 
at Lynd, Minn. Strong & Northway Manufactur- 
ing Company haye the contract for machinery for 
the three buildings, which will include the Hall 
Grain Distributor. 

The Appleton Elevator Co., Appleton, Wis., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by 
Bertin Ramsay, Chas. W. Mory and Wm. J. Mory. 
Mr. Ramsay, of the Appleton Malt & Grain Co., 
has the controlling interest. 


N. H. Dahl, who has had charge of the Minne- 
sota Elevator at Revere, Minn., for several years, 
has formed the Revere Elevator Company, which 
has purchased and is now operating the house un- 
der the management of Mr. Dahl. 


The schedule of the assets and liabilities of the 
St. Paul & Kansas City Grain Company of Min- 
neapolis, puts the liabilities at $845,000 and the 
assets at $807,000. Of the liabilities nearly half a 
million are unsecured. The Van Duzen-Harrington 
Company, according to the schedule, is an unsecured 
creditor for a loan of $100,000, and C. M. Harring- 
ton and EF, C. Van Duzen, the latter one of the 
receivers, are credited with having loaned $50,000 
each without security. The First National Bank of 
St. Paul and the Barnum Grain Company of Duluth 
are creditors to the extent of $75,000, unsecured. 
Grain valued at over $100,000, purchased at country 
markets, has not been paid for, according to the 
sworn statement. For assets the company has 
elevator plants which it schedules as being worth 
about $175,000, and a bank account of nearly $90,- 
000. Other assets consist of accounts receivable 
and the largest debtor of the company is J. Q. 
Adams & Co., who owe $176,000. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 
The grain and feed firm of Hackley & Finney at 
Richmond, Mo., has been dissolved. 
The McLouth Mill & Elevator Co., MeLouth, 
Kan., are completing a new grain elevator. 
The J. B. Bartlett Grain Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. 


The Nye & Schneider Co. have installed two im- 
proved Hall Distributors in their elevators at Goeh- 
ner, Neb. 

Boyd & Gunning, proprietors of the Webb City 
Flour Mill, will build a 10,000-bushel elevator at 
Oronogo, Mo. 

A committee has been appointed to perfect the or- 
ganization of a Farmers’ Grain & Stock Co. at 
Scribner, Neb. 

The grain firm of Hoerman & Gilbert at Linn, 
Kan., has been dissolved and Mr. Hoerman con- 
tinues the business alone. 

M. T. Cummings’ new 60,000-bushel elevator at 
Beatrice, Neb., was put in operation last month. 
It is operated by a 15-horsepower gasoline engine. 

The Kinsella Grain Co., Colon, Neb., on October 
20 moved their headquarters to Room 517, Bee build- 
ing, Omaha, Neb. Their line of elevators on the 


C. & N. W. Ry. system in Iowa and Nebraska will 
hereafter be managed from the Omaha office. 


J. V. Ainsworth recently sold his elevator at De 
Witt, Neb., to C. O. Ainsworth, a grain man of 


institutions of the town and they are receiving lots 
of grain. 


W. C. Leistikow has purchased or leased the 
four elevators at Grafton, N. D., and has a contract 


Tobias. Gus Klein will look after the business at | to take all the wheat from F. Slunkel, the only 
DeWitt. other buyer there. Mr. Leistikow also operates a 


flour mill. 


John McGuire, an elevator agent at Woods, N. D., 
25 miles southwest of Fargo, when confronted by 
a masked robber one night last month, passed out 
a package of silver and some small bills, amounting 
to about $50. <A roll of bills containing a much 
larger amount was thus successfully protected. 


The Morton Grain Co., Nebraska City, Neb., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, 
by J. Sterling Morton, A. P. Stafford and FD ie 
Richardson. 


Railsback Bros. of Ashland, Neb., inform us that 
they expect to tear down their old elevator and 
build a new and thoroughly modern one in the very 
near future. 


It is reported from Nebraska that the agents of 
the Peavey Elevator Co. will also buy live stock, 
the company furnishing the money and giving them 
half the profits. 


James McHenry is building a new elevator at 
Plainview, Neb. The equipment of machinery 
furnished by the Strong & Northway Mfg. Co., will 
include the Hall Overflow System. 


Elevator machinery outfits have been supplied 
during the past 90 days to the following parties in 
Kansas, by the Kansas City braneh of the Mar- 
Seilles Mfg. Co.: A. J. Poor Grain Co., Moreland; 
Cooper & Dinsmore, Lyons; A. C, Plumb, at Pol- 


CANADIAN. 


The Warmers’ Eleyator Co., Caron, Man., haye a 
new 35,000-bushel elevator. 


A grain warehouse is to be built 
Central at West Lorne, Ont. 


Alexander Law & Co. are building an elevator 
at Brandon, Man. A flour mill building will soon 
follow. 


The elevator at the plant of the Tavistock Mill- 
ing Co., Stratford, Ont., has been completed. It 
is a metal-covered structure. 


on the Michigan 


Golden Strean, Man., on the Beaver extension of 
the Canadian Northern, has two new elevators built 


lard and Saxman; CG. H. Sowle, Bentley; W. E. 3 a = e 
Johnson, Portland; G. W. Folsom, Waterville; by Morton & Pearson and P. Broadfoot. 
Wherry Live Stock & Grain Co., Wherry; Siebert It is reported that the Canada Atlantic Railway 


Bros., Canada; Lamb & Reolett, Chautauqua; H. J. | Co. will next year build a 2,000,000-bushel steel 


Donahue, Pollard; Anderson Bros., Cheney; D. | elevator at Depot Harbor, where their present 
Funk, Newton. wooden elevator of 1,500,000 bushels’ eapacity is 
Se ary entirely too small. : 
SOUTHERN. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway contemplates mak- 
ing extensive changes and improvements at Fort 
William, Ont., next year. These include a clean- 
ing elevator at the mouth of the river, a large an- 
nex to Elevator B, a new flour and freight shed, 
ete. 


GOMMISSION 


H. R. Kearney & Co., grain dealers of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., have incorporated, with capital stock 
of $10,000. 


W. A. Gardner has withdrawn from the commis- 
Sion grain firm of W. A. Gardner & Co. of Gal- 
veston, Tex, 


H. N. Wilson has opened an office in New York 
City for the Lull-Franke Grain Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


The Calumet Grain Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Chicago with capital stock of $10,000. 
The incorporators are Joseph J. Shaw, William R. 
Hauze and Warren B. Wilson. 


The J. B. Bartlett Grain Company has been incor- 
porated at St. Louis, Mo., with capital stock of 
$25,000. The incorporators are John B. Bartlett, 
P. H. Litchfield and W. W. Powell. 


Schedules in the assignment of Cole, Cleveland 
& Curley, commission hay and grain dealers at 
116 Broad street, New York, show liabilities of 
$11,428, nominal assets of $7,589, and actual assets 
of $3,136. 


Hutchinson & Shaw is the style of a new com- 
mission firm on the Chicago Board of Trade, which 
is composed of Harry B. Shaw, lately with F. G. 
Logan, and I. W. Hutchinson, the youngest son of 
the late B. P. Hutchinson. 


Ward A. Stockton, a broker at 196 La Salle street, 
Chicago, ordered his trades on the Chicago Board 
of Trade closed November 7, as a result of being 
on the short side of the market some 400,000 bushels 
of wheat the day previous, when the price advanced 
one cent. Mr. Stockton hopes to resume. 


Kalter & Co., grain dealers of St. Louis, Mo., 
have been expelled from the Merchants’ BExchange 
of that city on the charge of “unmercantile con- 
duct.” <A. Kalter is chief owner of the firm, and 
their headquarters are at 813 South Theresa avye- 
nue. 

The Burks Grain & Elevator Company has been 
incorporated, to succeed C. A. Burks & Co., at 
Decatur, Ill., and Detroit, Mich. The new com- 
pany announces that the facilities of the old firny 
will be increased throughout to meet the growing 
patronage. 


The Wayland-Wright Grain Company has been in- 
corporated at Kansas City, Mo., with capital stock 
of $5,000, fully paid, and $40,000 surplus. J. T. 
Wayland is president and C. W. Wright, secretary 
and treasurer. Mr. Wayland has been with the 
Benton Grain Company and Mr. Wright with the 
Parker Grain Company. The officers of the new 
company are believed to be the youngest of any in- 
corporated grain company in this country, the presi- 
dent being only 25; vice-president, 23, and secretary 
and treasurer, 21 years of age. 


Webb & Maury, Memphis, Tenn., are reported as 
having sold out their wholesale grain business. 


The new Texas & Pacific Elevator at Westwego, 
La., received its first car of grain on November 7. 


The Terrell Cotton Oil Co., Terrell, Texas, has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 


The Chappins Company, Limited, has been incor- 
oes at Rayne, La., to manufacture cottonseed 
oil, ete. : 


J. Allen Smith of Abbeville, S. C., will build a 
cottonseed oil mill in connection with his ginnery 
at Hodges. 


Work was begun last month on the foundation 
for the Southern Pacific’s large elevator at Galves- 
ton, Texas. 


yee Segman & Bro. of Brownwood have purchased 
the grain business of W. T. Campbell at San 
Angelo, Texas. 


Chas. F. Orthwein’s Sons are said to contemplate 
the erection of a large elevator at Fort Worth, 
Texas, next season. 


R. W. Marshall is erecting a grain and feed ware- 
house on ground near the Houston & Texas Central 
Railroad at Hearne, Texas. 


McKee, Blackman & Levy, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
have incorporated with a capital stock of $9,000 to 
deal in grain and hay and operate a livery stable. 


The Dallas Grain Co., Dallas, Texas, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by Seth 
Davis of Beaumont and A, Behrends and F. H. 
Holmes of Dallas. 


A marine leg is being erected at Chalmette, New 
Orleans, to unload grain from barges and steam- 
ships for the New Orleans Belt & Terminal Rail- 
paid Co. It will be completed within the next ten 
days. 


During the early autumn months the IXansas City 
branch of the Marseilles Mfg. Go. has supplied 
elevator machinery to the following parties in Okla- 
homa: .W. B. Johnston at Enid, Lahoma and Crop- 
per; Randall & Grubbs at Enid and Lahoma; Gar 
ber Elevator Co., Garber; Wm. BR. McKee, Enid 
and Bison; Waukomis Union Elevator Co., Wau- 
komis; 8. E. Higgins, Blackwell; McFarland & 
Stauffacher, Cropper. 


THE DAKOTAS, 


The Farmers’ Elevator at Salem, S. D., has been 
completed. 


A Farmers’ Eleyator was completed at Astoria, 
S. D., last month. 


Miller Bros. of Minneapolis are erecting an ele- 
vator at Corona, S. D. 


Wheat receipts are reported as being very good 
at Mekinock, N. D., this fall. 


Competition at Bath, S. D., has compelled the 
Bagley Elevator Co. to put in a wagon dump. 


Two elevators have been completed at Sauris, 
N. D., in addition to the two reported last month. 


Last month the new town of Artis, S. D.. sprang 
up from the prairie on the arrival of the “Soo” Rail- 
road. Two elevators were among the first business 
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COMMERCIAL LAW. 


[From a paper by Hon. S. W. Little of Towanda, Pa., 
read before the National Hay Asociation, at the Indian- 
aupolis meeting in September, 1901, ] 


What are the principles of law which regulate 
und control the commerce represented in this con- 
vention? This question I will try to answer briefly 
in the following order: First, concerning the pur- 
chase and sale of personal property—how and when 
made} second, delivery or change of ownership by 
Virtie of such sale and purchase—when and how 
completed; third, mode of enforcing such sale and 
purchase and remedy in case of failure; fourth, ef- 
fect of deception or fraud in the sale or purchase; 
fifth, in what courts shall actions arising in the 
progress of this commerce be brought, and under 
What laws are those actions to be enforced; sixth, 
the duties and obligations of common carriers. 

All commerce is based upon contract, express or 
implied. The law of contract in its widest extent 
may be regarded as including nearly all the law 
Which regulates the relations of human life. It 
is, in fact, the basis of human society. . . . If 
all contracts, express or implied, were carried into 
full effect, the law would have no office but that 
ef instructor and adviser. It is because they are 
net all carried into effect that the law exercises a 
Compulsory power. But to get nearer the ques- 
tions which more immediately concern us at this 
time and bear more directly upon us; let us inquire 
what a legal contract is, and the requisite parts 
thereof. A contract has been defined as ‘‘An agree- 
ment between two or more competent persons, 
upon a good and valuable consideration, to do or 
not to do a lawful thing.’ Th, 

The purchase and sale of personal property, or 
commerce, being, then, based upon contract, we 
readily see how a contract is made. But another 
question not so easily answered is, when is it 
made? AS we have seen, it can nevér be made 
until there is a free and full agreement between 
the minds of the respective parties. If A, living 
in Pennsylvania, meets B, living in Indiana, and 
B says to A, “I will sell you a carload of hay for 
$10 per ton,” and A replies, “I will accept it,’ here 
are the elements of a valid contract duly made. 
But suppose this same proposition is made by B, 
living in Indiana, to A, living in Pennsylvania, by 
letter. The question then arises, when is the con- 
tract consummated?—when does the agreement of 
the minds take place? Clearly it is necessary that 
some fixed and specified time exists, else the con- 
tract could never be perfected. This time the 
law has fixed by declaring that the period when 
the minds agree is when A has received the offer 
of B and has put into the mail for B his accept- 
ance of that offer. The law presumes the offer of 
B to continue until it shall have had time, in the 
regular order of events, considering the distance 
and time for transportation of the mail, to have 
reached A, and if A promptly accepts, then B is 
bound by all the terms in his letter to A. 

I have noticed that it seems necessary by many 
to confirm an offer or an acceptance of his offer 
previously made; for instance, in the case sup- 

' posed, B often confirms A’s acceptance of his offer, 

as if such confirmation made the contract more 
complete or binding. Such confirmation may be 
well enough as letting A know his acceptance of 
B’s offer has been received, but it can add no 
vitality or strength to what was before perfect. 
Otherwise a confirmation by A of B’s confirma- 
tion might still follow, and so the thing go on ad 
infinitum and no time arrive when it might be 
said there was an agreement of the minds of A 
and B. 

Our second inquiry is, When does the title to 
or ownership of property take place by virtue of 
such purchase and sale? The answer to this to 
n great extent depends upon the contract between 
the parties. Suppose A and B are together in In- 
diana and B says to A, “I will sell you the hay 
in that barn for $1,000.” <A replies, accepting the 
offer, and pays B for it. Anyone can readily see 
that a complete delivery and change of title to 
that hay has taken place; that it is no longer lia- 
ble for any debts of B, and any destruction of it 
is A’s loss. This may be modified to some extent 
by state laws requiring identification, writing, ctc., 
to prevent fraud in such pretended sale. Under 
the law of Pennsylvania it is a legal fraud to buy 
personal property and leave it in the hands of the 
seller as it was before, with no marks or any- 
thing to give notice that any change of ownership 
has taken place; and hence under our laws it would 
be the duty of A to mark his name upon the barn 
of hay or to take such possession thereof as the 
nature of the goods permits. 

Suppose B says to A, “I will sell you the hay 
in that barn for $10 per ton I. O. B.,’”? and A ac- 
cepts the offer. When does the title to that hay 
change as against B or his creditors? If A makes 
no payment thereon, clearly the title remains with 
B until the hay is weighed and put upon the cars 
and turned over to the railroad company as the 
agent for transportation. Then only has B per- 
formed his contract, and not until then does his 


right of action for the price arise. At any time 
before that. the hay remains liable to attachment 
for B’s debts, and any destruction thereof would 
be his loss. But suppose A makes a payment of 
a part down at time of contract. Does that give 
him a title to all the hay? While this may depend 
upon state laws and the state courts’ interpreta- 
tion or decision, it would not in Pennsylvania; the 
most it could do there would be to give A an 
equitable interest therein to the amount he had 
paid. Suppose B, living in Indiana, agrees to sell 
to A, living in Pennsylvania, ten cars of hay at 
$15 per ton, Philadelphia rate of freight. When 
does the title to this hay vest in A? Clearly not 
until the arrival of the hay at destination desig- 
nated by A. Until then B has not fulfilled his 
contract, and his right of action for the price has 
not arisen. Until then it would: be subjected to all 
liability as any other property of B. 

These well-established legal principles are liable 
to modification by reason of the custom, now so 
general, of sending a bill of lading of the hay 
with a draft upon the purchaser for payment. 
Some nice legal questions may grow out of this 
practice. But it seems plain that the vendor does 
not intend that the hay shall become the property 
of the vendee, nor that he shall get possession of 
it until he has paid the amount of the draft drawn 
against it. In view of which practice, and in the 
absence of any agreement to the contrary, until 
the draft is paid, A can lay no legal claim to the 
hay. 

This appears simple enough. But suppose the 
bill of lading and draft are presented to B while 
the hay is in transit, and before it reaches des- 
tination ordered by A? From the moment of such 
payment by A, does the title pass to him and the 
loss or liability thereon become his? Does the 
common earrier, who up to that moment had been 
the agent of the vendor for transportation by vir- 
tue of the shipping receipt between them, suddenly, 
and without his knowledge or consent, become the 
agent of the vendee? There can be no doubt upon 
this point. It is a principle resulting from the im- 
plied obligations assumed by the railroad company 
when it issued its bill of lading; therefore, it may 
become very important to be able to tell exactly 
the time when the vendee pays the draft and 
thereby becomes the owner of the property. 

Our third inquiry is as to the remedy in case of 
failure of either party to perform his contract. 
As a general principle, there is no way of enfore- 
ing specific performance of contracts relating to 
personal property by suit at law. In a few and 
rare cases equity will do so, as has recently been 
done by enforcing the transfer of shares of stock 
or of heirlooms, ete., The policy of the law is to 
give compensation for any violation of contract to 
the party sustaining any damage by such viola- 
tion. The right, then, to maintain a suit at law 
for anything beyond nominal damage depends 
upon whether the party bringing such suit has sus- 
tained injury, great or small. But even then the 
justice upon which legal principles are founded 
and administered will not permit any man to make 
his damage greater than naturally flows or results 
from the violation of the contract. 

Compensation is the aim of the law. The amount 
of damage and the mode of ascertaining it vary 
with the circumstances of the case. Sometimes the 
questions presented are difficult and complex; some- 
times simple. If A buy a car of hay of B and pay 
him for it and’ B fails to deliver, it is plain that 
the price A paid, with interest, would be his dam- 
age; or he might sue and recover back the money 
with interest, or bring trover and conversion for 
the hay. But suppose A does not pay B for the 
hay at the time of purchase, but agrees to do so 
on delivery, and B fails to deliver; then A can go 
into that market where he bought of B and buy hay 
of same quality at the lowest price attainable, and 
if he have to pay more than B agreed to sell for, 
the difference, with pay for the trouble, is <A’s 
measure of damage. 

Observe here, again, the justice of the law which 
says to A, “You must do this promptly; you cannot 
wait until hay advances, and then buy and charge 
B with the difference.” In case that at the time 
B was to deliver and failed, no more hay of that 
quality could be found in that market, then A may 
buy wherever he can find it; but if the hay is not 
to be had in any market, still compensation only 
would be A’s damage. To measure that compensa- 
tion exactly might be difficult. If A had sold that 
hay at an advance, then his net profit would be 
his damage. It seems useless to say that if A 
could buy other hay of the same grade for less 
than he had agreed to pay B, then he has sus- 
tained no damage. In case A should refuse to ac- 
cept hay bought of B, B has the choice of reme- 
dies: He may offer to deliver and treat the hay 
as belonging to A and bring suit for the agreed 
price; or he may sell it at public sale at place of 
delivery for what it will bring and have his right 
of action against A for the difference between the 
proceeds of the hay, less expenses, and the price 
A agreed to pay. 

Our next subject for examination is the effect of 
fraud or deception, by either the sellgp or the 


buyer, upon their respective rights and liabilities. 
And, first, of fraud or deception on the part of the 
vendor. No principle of law is better established 
than this: “Fraud vitiates every contract and pol- 
lutes everything it touches.” Every deception or 
deceit. practiced by a vendor upon the purchaser 
relieves such purchaser from all obligation under 
his contract, if he so elects; or the purchaser may 
accept the goods and sustain an action against the 
vendor for the difference in value between what 
the goods actually were and what the seller repre- 
sented them to be. In all such cases, the question 
will arise as to whether the vendor did practice 
any fraud or deceit in effecting the sale. 

These are largely questions of fact for the jury; 
but there are some things which our courts have 
settled as constituting fraud and deception and re- 
lieving the purchaser. For instance, if B shows 
A a quantity of hay and says to him, “It is all like 
that you see;”’ and A, relying on the assertion of 
B, buys it and finds it is not as good as the part 
shown him, this is a deception practiced by B, al- 
though he may have made the declaration in good 
faith and believing it true. Yet the law says to 
him, “You were bound to know that your repre- 
sentation, upon which A bought, was true, and A 
is relieved from his contract.” If B show A a 
car of hay which B has loaded with good hay in 
the door and poor hay in the ends or other part 
of the car where A cannot see it, and A, relying 
upon the appearance of the hay at the door, buys 
it, here is a palpable and legal fraud and deception 
practiced by B, which vitiates the sale. Suppose 
B, in Indiana, sells by letter to A, in Pennsylvania, 
a car of No. 1 timothy hay, and when he loads it 
puts into it hay not No. 1, here again is a decep- 
tion which wholly excuses A from accepting the 
hay under the contract; nor would it in any way 
change the case if B had not loaded the hay him- 
self but had entrusted the loading to another and 
supposed it was honestly done. Before B can sus- 
tain any action against A for refusal to accept, he 
must show he has fully performed his part accord- 
ing to contract. 

It is a notion prevailing among some, though 
wholly erroneous, that it makes no difference what 
the hay may turn out to be under the circumstances 
above supposed, if B did not expressly warrant 
the quality. If a buyer of hay has been accus- 
tomed to accept that of a grade lower than the 
contract specifies, without objection, for a long 
time, the seller should be careful about inferring 
that such buyer is under any obligation to con- 
tinue so to do. Such purchaser is at perfect lib- 
erty to exercise his rights to refuse the goods at 
any time they fail to come up to the specified grade. 

Another thing which gives rise to many disputes 
and bears hard on the middlemen is the difference 
in the weight of hay where bought and where sold. 
This often leads to acrimony and sometimes to liti- 
gation. The large corporations with which many 
of the middlemen deal almost without exception do 
business in an honorable way. They have neither 
time nor inclination to make money by beating any- 
one out of a few pounds of hay. As a rule, they 
weigh the hay they buy by the wagonload and 
seem perfectly willing to pay for all they get. 
Those who produce the hay should not forget that 
it is pressed by the ton and the more it weighs 
the larger the presser’s bill; besides, the bales 
weighed as pressed are weighed with great haste 
and often not on the finest balanced scales. Hay 
weighed by the bale and then weighed by the 
wagonload will often show quite a difference, even 
if both weighers are honest. Hay will shrink in 
weight by being handled and by being kept on 
hand, as everyone knows. The western dealers 
should expect this and make the necessary dis- 
count for it. I believe that these differences more 
often arise from haste in weighing, imperfections 
in scales and in natural waste and shrinkage than 
from dishonesty. I am not of those who believe 
all men are knaves. I think that as a rule our 
business men are upright and honorable; and ob- 
servation has satisfied me that if they are not so 
their career is brief and their road a rough one. 
Integrity in business no man can afford to disre- 
gard. It is both easier and more profitable, in a 
purely mercenary view; and regardless of all moral 
principle involved, it remains as true as the mag- 
net to the pole that “honesty is the better policy.” 

That fraud or misrepresentation on the part of 
the vendee which would relieve the vendor from 
performance of his contract is mostly confined to 
false pretense or deceit as to his financial respon- 
sibility; and under the custom of attaching drafts 
to bills of lading, the danger from irresponsibility 
of purchasers is reduced to the minimum. Where 
such misrepresentation is made, the seller is re- 
lieved from furnishing the goods, or, if shipped, 
may stop them in transitu at any time before they 
actually reach the possession of the vendee, or sus- 
tain an action of replevin for them if they have 
actually come in possession of the vendee unless 
the bill of lading has been indorsed by the vendor, 
in which case some of our courts have held his 
right of stoppage in transitu is gone. 

Our fifth inquiry is, In what courts shall suits 
arising in the progress of this commerce be brought, 
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and what laws control in the trial thereof? All 
these actions are what are known in law as per- 
sonal actions as distinguished from real actions; 
and as personal actions are transitory in their na- 
ture, it follows that such suits can be brought in 
any state where the process of the court can be 
served on the defendant. <A, living in Pennsyl- 
vania, May bring suit against B, living in Indiana, 
in the courts of either state, or of any other state, 
or of any foreign country, if service of the process 
of the court can be had on B in such state or 
country. In other words, either can sue the other 
wherever he can find him. But the one having 
brought the other into court, what laws are to 
control in the trial of the suit? So far as the 
formalities of the process, the trial of the cause 
and the enforcement of the remedy are concerned, 
these are governed by the lex fori, or the forum 
in which the suit is had. Among these are the 
statute of limitations, laws against usury, the en- 
forcement of collections or exemption on execu- 
tion, and the like. 

So far as the interpretation of the contract is 
concerned, and the obligations it imposes, these 
are controlled by lex loci contractu, or the place 
where the contract was made. It is a legal prin- 
ciple that a contract valid or void where made is 
valid or void everywhere. The question then often 
becomes important and even sometimes difficult, 
Where was the contract made, or by what law is 
it to be interpreted? Because A, living in Pennsyl- 
vania, meets B, living in Indiana, and buys from 
him a car of hay, it does not necessarily result 


as decided by its Supreme Court, and recorded in 
176 State, 45, and other cases. It therefore follows 
that the Pennsylvania buyer purchasing hay to be 
paid for in Pennsylvania will have the terms of 
his contract construed and determined by the laws 
of that state, wherever the purchase may have been 
made. 


Sate Baienis 


Issued on October 15, 1901. 


Grain Cleaner and Distributor.—Joseph Wilhelm, 


Wheaton, Minn. Filed Jan. 23, 1901. No. 684,562. 
See cut. 


Grain Separator.—Anton S. Froslid, Minneapolis, 


Minn. Filed May 138, 1901. No. 684,751. See cut. 
Issued on October 22, 1901. 
Filled-Sack Sewing Machine.—A. T. Timewell, 


Chicago, Ill, assignor to Albert Dickinson, same 
place. Filed Oct. 3, 1898. No. 684,959. See cut. 


Corn Crib.—N. 8. Beale, Tama, Iowa. Filed Feb. 
28, 1901. No. 684,780. See cut. 


Corn Crib Ventilator.—N. S. Beale, Tama, Iowa. 
Filed Feb. 28, 1901. See cut. 


Grain Separating Machine——John L. Owens, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Filed Aug. 21, 1897. No. 684,855. 


Combined Grain Winnower and Cockle Separator. 
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that it is an Indiana contract. For instance, the 
terms of the contract may have been that B should 
deliver the hay to A in Pennsylvania and draw a 
draft for payment by A at place of delivery; or B 
may have agreed to deliver the hay to the order 
of A in New York, and A to pay the draft for the 
same at his home in Pennsylvania. In general, 
though not always, the place of payment or per- 
formance is the place of the contract. Suppose a 
note to be signed in Boston and payable in New 
York, is it to be construed by the law of Massa- 
chusetts or of New York? It seems from authori- 
ties that a contract may have two different places, 
the law of which enters into its construction. If 
it be expressly payable or to be otherwise per- 
formed than where it is signed, then that is its 
only place. If it be but a naked promise, without 
any special condition as to place of payment, then 
it must be demanded of the maker wherever he 
is, or at his domicile, but it would be regarded as 
made where it is signed. 

If A comes to Indiana to buy hay and there re- 
ceivyes it and gives his obligation for it which speci- 
fies Indiana or no place of payment, it is an In- 
diana contract. When the note is due, it may be 
demanded of the maker wherever he is, but wher- 
ever demanded it would be construed by the laws 
of Indiana. If the note were made payable in 
Pennsylvania, it could be demanded nowhere else 
and would be construed by the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania. If A, living in Pennsylvania, should send 
his order to Indiana, and the hay is sent to him 
from Indiana by a carrier whom he designated, or 
in usual course of trade, this would be a comple- 
tion of contract, and it would be an Indiana con- 
tract. But if A gave his note for it, payable in 
Pennsylvania, it would be a Pennsylvania note. 
The Roman civil law considered the place of pay- 
ment, or performance, as the place of the contract. 
Such is also the law of the state of Pennsylvania, 
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—John L. Owens, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed Jan. 


22, 1900. No. 684,856. See cut. 
Issued on October 29, 1901. 


Grain Door for Cars.—Walter R. Browning, Pa- 
donia, Kan. Filed April 11, 1901. No. 685,505. See 
cut. 

‘Grain Door for Cars.—Walter R. Browning, Pa- 
donia, Kan. Filed April 11, 1901. No. 685,506. 

Conveyor.—Chas. W. Hunt, West New Brighton, 
N. Y. Filed Dec. 3, 1900. No. 685,515. See cut. 

Grain Door.—John Flesher, Parry Sound, Canada. 
Filed Sept. 8, 1900. No. 685,266. See cut. 

Swiveled Elevator Spout.—Chas. E. Smead, Hor- 
ton, Mich. Filed Jan. 28, 1901. No. 685,354. See 
cut. 

Apparatus for Drying Grain.—Prosper Leroy, 
Jean Berard, Louis Berard and Jean A. de la Fres- 
naye, Paris, France. Filed July 31, 1900. No. 685,- 


336. See cut. 

Grain Unloader and Elevator.—Trank Jestrab, 
Pisek, N. D. Filed Jan. 4, 1901. No. 685,684. See 
cut. 

Issued on November 5, 1901. 

Grain Car Door.—Alphonse Couture, Superior, 
Wis. Filed July 6, 1901. No. 685,909. See eut. 

Machine for Cleaning Wheat.—Anton Leikem, 


Chicago, IH. 
See cut. 


Filed March 13, 1900. No. 686,094. 


A select committee of the Victorian Legislative 
Assembly has been conducting an inquiry into the 
question of handling export grain in bulk in that 
state of the Australian Commonwealth. The engi- 
neers of the railways generally favored the bulk 
plan, but it was thought there would be a slight 
increase in the cost of handling the grain over pres- 
ent rates, 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


PERSONAL 


James Ewing is buying grain at the new elevator 
at Midland City, Il. 


W. L. Beaton of Fisher, Minn., is now manager of 
the Peavey elevator at Bathgate, N. D. 


W. W. Moore is the new manager in charge of 
the Smith Elevator at Battle Creek, Iowa. 


John B. Kilpatrick, for several years with Lohrke 
& Co., is now with the Nye-Jenks Company. 


L. G. Foss of Brownstone, Minn., is now man- 
ager of the Northwestern Elevator at Litchfield, 
Minn. 


G. O. Helvig, formerly at Dawson, Minn., now 
has a position with the Northwestern Hlevator Com- 
pany at Shelby, Minn. 


F. G. Baird has discontinued his grain business 
at Battle Creek, Mich., to go into the dry goods busi- 
ness at South Bend, Ind. 


C. F. Fitton, formerly of Peoria, Ill., is now in 
charge of the grain elevator of Henry L. Gormann 
& Co. at Mansfield, Ohio. 


Frank E. Topper succeeds Frank Strong, re- 
signed, as manager of the Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
Elevator at Stephen, Minn. 


Harry Stauffer, formerly of lLamoille, Ill, is 
now in charge of the E. W. Houghton Company’s 
grain and lumber business at Van Orin, Ill. 


P. G. Jones, a member of the Board of Alder- 
men at Champaign, Ill, has been appointed man- 
ager of the big transfer elevator in that city. 


Melvin Fenton of Alden, Minn., now has charge 
of the Leusman Elevator, at Albert Lea, Minn., 
which was purchased recently: by G. A. Swan. 


L. L. Brigham has retired after 47 years of active 
business life in Worcester, Mass. He has sold his 
hay and grain business to E. W. Kennipon & Co. 


Joseph Bauman, who was a stockholder in the 
George H. Phillips Company, has posted his mem- 
bership in the Chicago Board of Trade for sale 


8. P. Broughton, who has been state grain in- 
spector at St. Joseph, Mo., for three years, has 
tendered his resignation and will go South for his 
health. 


Will Larsen has resigned his position as grain 
buyer for the Hubbard & Palmer Company at 
Rock Rapids, Iowa, to enter the banking business 
at Hills, Iowa. 


Ex-County Judge J. D. Perry of Black River 
Falls, Wis., has been engaged as manager of the 
warehouse of the Merrillan Grain & Produce Cuom- 
pany at Merrillan, Wis. 


A petition has been presented to the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, requesting that C. P. Metcalf be appointed 
grain inspector at St. John, N. B. 


H. E. Kinney, formerly of St. Thomas and Han- 
nah, N. D., is now superintendent of the Wash- 
burn line of elevators in the eastern part of North 
Dakota, with headquarters at Bismarck. 


Joseph R. Begg, of Richardson & Co., of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, was married recently. The 
occasion was pleasantly celebrated by his many 
friends, who loaded his desk with flowers and pres- 
ents of every description. 


Miss Carolyn McCord, eldest daughter of J. W. 
McCord, secretary of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, is studying vocal music in New York, 
under the celebrated vocal teacher, Mme. Helen? 
Maijille, of Carnegie Hall. 


Wm. W. Bouslough has remoyed from Sumner, 
Iowa, where he has been in the grain and seed 
business, to Eagle Bend, Minn., and is now in the 
lumber and machine business as a member of the 
firm of Bouslough & Gillett. 


Joel J. Ellis of La Grange, Ill, treasurer of the 
b. I’. Gump Co., Chicago, was married on Novem- 
ber 9, to Miss Maud Graham, a lady well known in 
social circles of the South Side, Chicago. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellis are now at home at La Grange, Il. 


The many friends of G. 'T. Burrell of the elevator 
building firm of G. T. Burrell & Co., Chicago, will 
be pleased to learn that after a period of severe 
illness, in which he underwent an operation for ap- 
pendicitis, that he has entirely recovered, and on 
November 12 assumed his regular duties at the ecom- 
pany’s office. 


The Czar has sent several officers of his own 
household into the interior of Russia to buy all the 
available stocks of grain. The action is differently 
interpreted. By some it is taken to indicate a fear 
of international complications, while others see in 
it but a precaution against famine, 
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oo. ° 
Hires ~ Casualties 


The grain store of Charles Pence, at Hebron, O., 
has been damaged by fire. 


About 300 feet of cribs adjoining the elevator at 
Melvin, IIL, were destroyed by fire at noon Octo- 
ber 22. 


The Sunset Wood Company’s hay warehouse at 
San Antonio, Tex., was destroyed by fire October 
15, with 40 carloads of hay. Loss, $5,000, partly 
insured. 


The Pere Marquette elevator at Ludington, Mich., 
was damaged by fire October 6 to the amount of 
about $1,000. The fire started in the car shed from 
a spark from a locomotive. 


The elevator of Frank and Glen Anthony, at 
Markle, Ind., which was destroyed by fire October 
8, was valued, with contents, at $6,000. It is re- 
ported that the elevator will not be rebuilt. 


The elevator of the Hatfield Grain & Lumber 
Company at Hatfield, Minn., was struck by lightning 
October 28, and set on fire. The flames were ex- 
tinguished before serious damage had been done. 


The Stanton Dillingham Hlevator at Kouts, Ind., 
owned by E. W. Wagner, a commission merchant 
of Chicago, was destroyed by fire recently. It had 
a capacity of 20,000 bushels. Loss, $5,000; insur- 
ance, $4,000. 


W. McNaughton, buyer for the Winnipeg Elevator 
Company at Miniota, Man., was badly injured by 
the breaking of machinery in the elevator Novem- 
ber 1. His arm was crushed and broken and he 
sustained other serious injuries. 


The two large elevators of the Botsford Elevator 
Company at Port Huron, Mich., were burned No- 
vember 4 at night. The steamer Spokane was un- 
loading grain at the time and was saved with diffi- 
culty. The loss was about $300,000. 


The bottom of two bins containing corn at Ele- 
yator B of the Northern Grain Company, Manitowoc, 
Wis., fell out October 22, and about 20,000 bushels 
of corn were spilled out on the ground, some of it 
going into the river. ‘The loss was about $200. 


An overheated bearing in the cupola set fire to 
the elevator of Kennedy & Son and Oryille Gordon, 
at Ray’s Crossing, Ind., October 16. The building 
contained 6,000 bushels of grain. The loss was 
$10,000, fully insured. The plant will probably be 
rebuilt. 

H. J. Klingler & Co.’s grain elevator at Butler, 
Pa., was damaged by fire early in the morning of 
October 21, just after the machinery was started for 


the day. Tbe fire started in the upper part of the 
building, evidently from friction. The damage was 
about $2,000. 


A. D. Johnson’s eleyator at Pawnee City, Neb., 
was burned on the night of October 9. It is not 
known how the fire originated. This is the second 
elevator burned on ile same site during the past 
fifteen years. There was but little grain in the 
elevator. Loss, $4,000; insurance, $3,000. 


The new elevator of the Kay County Grain & Coal 
Company, at Nardin, Okla., was destroyed by fire 
October 21 at 10 o’clock p. m. The building was 
erected last winter by a stock company of farmers 
and was valued at about $3,000. It contained about 
6,000 bushels of wheat. There is talk of rebuild- 
ing. 

A spark from a locomotive set fire to the Plym- 
outh Wlevyator, at Merrill, Ia., November 2. The 
elevator and several box cars loaded with grain 
were burned. It was owned by the Plymouth 
Roller Milling Company of Le Mars, Iowa, and was 
partly insured. The loss was about $8,000. The 
elevator will be rebuilt. 


Robinson Brothers’ feed warehouse at Austin, 
Tex., was gutted by fire October 25. About 500 tons 
of hay and all the feed in the building were des- | 
troyed. The cause of the fire is believed to have 
been spontaneous combustion in the hay. The loss 
was about $3,800 on stock and $3,000 on the build- 
ing, with insurance of $3,200. 


The eleyator and flour mill of the Semler Mill- 
ing Company, at Hamilton, Ohio, were burned No- 
vember 2. The fire started in the mill and spread 
to the elevator adjoining. Both are a total loss. 
The loss on elevator building and machinery was | 
about $10,000, and the entire loss on mill, elevator 
and contents was $68,000, with about $28,000 insur- 
ance, 


The grain elevator of the Pere Marquette Rail- 
road Company, at Ionia, Mich., leased and operated 
by W. C. Page & Co., canght fire October 15, and 
the roof and upper story of the building were des- 
troyed. The cause of the fire was a defective chim- 
ney. Page & Co. estimate their loss at $7,500; in-' 
sured. The damage to the building will exceed 
$2,000. The railroad company repaired the ele- 
yator at once, and Page & Co. will resume business, 


They met with a similar loss in the burning of their 
Third street elevator last spring. 


The Wisconsin Malt & Grain Company’s elevator 
at Appleton, Wis., was damaged by fire, caused by 
an electric light wire, November 6. The elevator 
contained about 250,000 bushels of malt, barley and 
oats, all of which was more or less damaged by 
water. The loss and damage was about $30,000, 
which is covered by insurance. 


The grain elevator and warehouse of Wisner & 
Co. at Huling and Tennessee streets, Memphis, 
Tenn., was partially destroyed by fire October 22. 
The fire originated in the engine room and was 
the result of an explosion of a gas engine. This is 
the second fire in the same plant this year. The 
loss in this instance is estimated at over $10,000. 


I. L. Kidder & Co.’s elevator and warehouse ut 
Paris, DL, was burned about 1 o’clock a. m. Octo- 
ber 21. The fire is thought to have been of incen- 
diary origin. Mr. Kidder estimates his loss at about 
$65,000. The insurance is $37,500, of which $26,000 
is on grain in store, $5,500 on elevator and contents 
and $6,000 on warehouse. The plant will be re- 
built. 


The St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator at Clara City, 
Minn., was burned to the ground October 138 at 3 
o’clock a. m.; cause, unknown. About 8,000 bushels 
of grain were stored in the building, all of which 
was lost. The books were burned, and the only 
thing saved was the gasoline engine, which was in- 
closed in a brick building. The company will erect 
a new elevator at once. 


“ OUR CALLERS 


We have received calls fiom the following gentlemen 
menity ae with the grain and eleyator interests, 
1e month: 


rom- 
uring 


R. N. Parshall, Owosso, Mich. 

H. G. Struckman, Elmhurst, I]. 

G. A. Stibbens, secretary National Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Chicago. 

L. I, Ziegler, representing Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. A. Lockwood, president National Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines, Iowa. 

A. F. Shuler, Minneapolis, Minn., representing 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CROP REPORTS 


Manitoba is reported to have produced 55,000,000 
bushels of wheat, averaging 29 bushels per acre 
the greatest crop in her history. 


In many parts of Texas there has been a erying 
need for general rains, while in the northern part 
of North Dakota great delay and some loss will 
result in thrashing on account of heavy rains. 


The Orange Judd Farmer estimates the oat yield 
at 25.1 bushels per acre, against 29.9 last year; this 
and a slightly reduced acreage give a total crop 
of 700,869,000, against 832,254,000 bushels last year. 


The Ohio State Crop Report says that the acre- 
age for the next crop is somewhat less than it was 
this year. The condition is only 78 per cent of a 
full average, due to late sowing or fly and chinch 
bug in the early sown wheat. 


C. E. Lewis of Minneapolis recently returned from 
a trip through North Dakota, and says that he 
never Saw prosperity so general. Where the wheat 
yield has been disappointing it has been more than 
offset by the heavy yields of flax, oats and barley. 


Orange Judd Farmer estimates the broom corn 
crop of 1901 at 26,860,000 pounds, as compared with 
39,506,000 pounds in the crop of 1900. The yield 
this year was about the same as last, 503 pounds 
per acre, compared with 504 pounds last year, but 
the acreage this year fell off to 53,800 acres from 
78,550 aeres last year. 


The monthly crop report of the Government 
Weather Bureau, dated November 1, says: “In Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Iowa fall grain has made 
vigorous growth, but it needs rain over limited 
areas in the two last-named states. In Missouri, 
Illinois, Ohio and Kentucky germination and 
growth of fall sown grain has been checked by 
absence of moisture. In Indiana and Michigan the 
condition of the crop is promising.” 


Under date of November 11 the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington issued the following esti- 
mate of the corn crop: Estimated yield, 1,358,000,- 


| 000 bushels, as compared with 2,105,000,000 bushels 


in 1900. The reserves in farmers’ hands November 
1 are estimated at 94,000,000 bushels. The esti- 
mated average yield per acre of corn is 16.4 bushels, 
as compared with the previous ten-year average of 
24.4 bushels. The present yield is the lowest gen- 
eral average ever recorded for this crop, being 2.2 
bushels per acre below the yield in 1881, which 
has stood for twenty years as the lowest on record. 
The estimate for buckwheat this year is 18.9 bush- 


els, which is two bushels above the ten-year ayer- 
age. The quality also is high. The estimate on hay 
is 1.82 toms per acre, against an average for ten 
years of 1.28 tons. 


THE GRAIN RATES INQUISITION. 


At the recent session of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, held in Chicago November 6 to 9, in- 
clusive, an inquiry was made into the rates from 
the West on grain for export, with special reference 
to the complaint made by the millers of the United 
States that their product is discriminated against 
and their export trade being ruined by low inland 
rates on export grain. 

Captain George J. Grammar, traffic manager of 
the Lake Shore Railway, was questioned at length 
by Commissioner Prouty. From his testimony it 
was learned that the rate on grain from Chicago 
to New York, domestic, was 17144 cents per hundred 
pounds, and on export grain 16 cents per hundred. 
The rate from the Mississippi River is 116 per cent 
of that from Chicago. Business originating west of 
Chicago is shipped through on a through bill of 
lading, but grain coming to Chicago locally is then 
billed East from point of shipment. 

Captain Grammar testified that while the fore- 
going were the published rates on grain, the actual 
rates were considerably less and were not gener- 
ally made known. He said that by special agree- 
ment of the traffic managers a proportional rate had 
been made east of Chicago of 1314 cents on wheat 
to New York, 12% cents to Philadelphia and 12 
cents to Baltimore. At one time rates as low as 
13 cents had been made on export wheat, Chicago 
to New York, and 11% cents to Baltimore. This 
was 214 cents under the published Baltimore rate 
and 3 cents under the published New York rate. 

Captain Grammar said that he did not consider 
it a violation of the law to make proportional rates, 
because they are open to any shipper, and the rea- 
son they are not published is that they are a 
proportion of the through rate. No grain moves or 
is expected to move under the published rate, either 
from Chicago or the Mississippi River, and the 
same is true, he said, of flour, which has been 
moved from the Mississippi River to New York 
this summer at from 12 to 16 cents per hundred- 
weight. Grain was moved at an average rate of 
2 cents per hundred less than flour. From Kan- 
sas City to Chicago the agreed rate on grain was 
10 cents, but it had moved at 6 to 7 cents, and 
from Chicago to Baltimore at 914 cents. On flour 
from Chicago to Baltimore the best rate was 1014 
to 11 cents. 

Captain Grammar said that the maximum 
grain rate of 8 cents, Chicago to New York, and 
flour rate of 12 cents, had been maintained through- 
out the summer with the possible exception of a 
short time early in the season. The Lake Shore 
had carried very little wheat this summer, the 
actual figures being 19 cars domestic and 57 ears 
export wheat; while 356 cars domestic and five cars 
export flour had been carried, the figures covering 
the period from June to September inclusive. 

Questioned by Commissioner Prouty as to the 
workings of the Central Freight Association, by 
which the proportional rates are made, Captain 
Grammar said that the organization was entirely 
informal and met merely to exchange opinions. 
Local committees are maintained in various cities. 
The proportional rates are fixed by common con- 
sent, but no penalty is prescribed for not main- ° 
taining them. Captain Grammar thought that the 
railroads had favored the millers by milling-in- 
transit rates, extending free storage on flour to 90 
days, ete., and in other ways, and said that lake 
competition in the carrying of grain was responsi- 
ble for the low rates, which could not be remedied. 

W. B. Biddle, freight traffic maanger of the 
Santa Fe, when questioned, admitted that the rates 
ou export grain from Kansas City via Chicago had 
not been observed this year. His road had ecar- 
ried export grain almost exclusively, though no evi- 
dence except the statement of shipper that grain 
was intended for export was required. Much ex- 
port grain was carried by his road from Kansas 
City to Galveston, but no flour. 

J. F. Tucker, chairman of the Central Traffic 
Association, testified that he was the only officer 
of that organization and that he did not know by 
what tenure he held the office. Some twelve or 
fifteen clerks are employed. Meetings are held 
once in two months, or oftener, if a member re- 
quests. A stenographer records the proceedings, 
which consist of discussions and the general sense 
of the meeting on matters discussed. and these 
proceedings are printed in pamphlet form and is- 
sued as an information circular to the representa- 
tives of the various roads. In addition to this 
pamphlet weekly statements of tonnage shipped 
Past, showing the rates, are issued and sent to the 
executives of the various roads. Mr. Tucker testi- 
fied that no arrangements were in force for main- 
taining percentages. 

BE. P. Bacon of Milwaukee presented a _ state- 
ment showing the rates on grain from points in 
Iowa, South Dakota, etc., known as Milwaukee 
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points, to New York for export, showing that the 
export rates on grain from those points are from 
3% to 44% cents per hundred less than the export 
rates on flour. 

F. H. Magdeburg, a prominent miller of Mil- 
waukee, stated that it was possible for French 
millers to import our northwestern wheat, pay 
duty on it, grind it into flour and export it to Hng- 
land in competition with American flour. The 
English miller, he said, has the same advantage, 
with the result that the American miller is fast 
losing his foreign market through the prevailing 
low inland freight rates on export wheat. 

The commission then closed the inquiry and took 
the matter under advisement. 


BARLEY 
AnD MALT 


It is estimated that there are one million bush- 
els of barley in the warehouses at Dayton, Wash. 


The Dakota Malt & Grain Company will erect 
a large malt house at Sioux Falls, 8S. D., to cost 
$97,000. 

The Manitowoc Malting Company, of Manito- 
woe, Wis., has increased its authorized capital 
stock from $200,000 to $300,000. 


The German ship Jupiter recently loaded at Ta- 
coma for Europe the first full cargo of barley ever 
taken from that port for any destination. 


The Oregon Railway and Navigation Company 
has announced a cut in the barley rate to Milwau- 
kee and Chicago common points, effective Novem- 
ber 1, to 5814 cents per 100 pounds in carload lots. 
The old rate was 60 cents. 


Albert Schwill and Henry O. Langhorst have 
transferred to Albert Schwill & Co., Incorporated, 
the malthouse, elevator and about twelve acres of 
ground at the southeast corner of Avenue C and 
103d street, Chicago, for $120,000. 


Montana farmers have shipped new crop barley to 
Duluth and other eastern grain markets to be sold 
at 95 cents or more per hundred. Their consign- 
ments netted them about 8 cents per hundred above 
the best price offered by local buyers. 


The stockholders in the former O’Neill Grain 
Company, which has been in liquidation for a year 
past, have received their final dividend, amounting 
in all to 35 per cent of the face value of the shares. 
Henry J. O’Neill, the “barley king,” was at the 
head of this company. 


Tests of barley for feed for horses and mules, 
as made at the North Dakota experiment station, 
show that barley is not so good feed as oats. As 
barley forms a pasty mass when ground and mixed 
with saliva, it is considered more satisfactory to 
erush than to grind it. 


Corbett Brothers shipped recently from Walla 
Walla, Wash., 100 carloads of barley within a 
month. The grain was raised in Columbia County, 
Wash., where over a million bushels were produced 
this year. Most of it went to Denver, but some 
went to Montana points. 


The P. H. Rice Malting Company’s plant, lo- 
eated at Cragin, Ill, has installed two recording 
thermometers, one on each kiln; also an air-com- 
pressor engine with a capacity of 200 cubic feet 
of air per minute. The plant is now running to 
its full capacity. M. O. Boyle is foreman. 


Bernard Berg, of San Francisco, Cal., has secured 
a patent on a malting apparatus, which consists of 
a malting drum and an interior cylinder, with hot- 
air main and branches leading to each end of the 
drum, with valves by which hot air may be ad- 
mitted to one or both ends of the drum, or cut off 
entirely. 


From September 27 to October 23, five full car- 
goes of barley were shipped from Portland, Ore., 
to European ports, with an aggregate of 518,791 
bushels. The first direct shipment of a full cargo 
of barley was made by G. W. McNear about four 
years ago, and since that time the business has 
been steadily growing. 


The Davenport Malt and Grain Company of 
Davenport, Iowa, held its annual meeting Novem- 
ber 5 and declared its annual dividend of 5 per 
cent. All the directors were re-elected. The report 
showed a present surplus, after deducting the divi- 
dend, of $1,622.82. Pxtensive improvements are 
being made and the capacity of the plant is to be 
increased three-fold. 


The cleaning department of. the American’: Malt- 
ing Company’s elevator at Winona, Minn., has 
been done away with, and the building will be 
used only for grain storage purposes. Instead of 
cleaning the grain, it will be shipped from original 
points of purchase direct to the several malting 


plants of the company, all of which are now pro- 
vided with cleaning machinery. 


Correspondents of Rosenbaum Brothers, Chi- 
cago, report from Minnesota that from 50 to 65 
per cent of the barley crop has been marketed. 
Large quantities are being fed, which still further 
reduces the amount in farmers’ hands. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF BARLEY AND 


MALT. 
BARLEY. 

Imports— Bushels. Value. 
Septembers A900 os. ee ee 10,091 $ 4,846 
September, 1900 G.0..22 0022. 120 ak uy 
Nine mos. end’g Sept., 1900.. 28,768 13,954 
Nine mos. end’g Sept., 1901.. 5,499 2,504 

Exports— 

September, 1900. <.s..c2 2 <a 5 1,314,783 611,061 

September, 1901 ............ 1,788,660 819,826 

Nine mos. end’g Sept., 1900..10,992,721 5,117,018 

Nine mos. end’g Sept., 1901.. 4,371,978 1,991,838 
BARLEY MALT: 

Imports— 

September, 1900 ...2.....0. 400 §$ 325 
September; «S901, .-tactere Sleielssors 325 203 
Nine mos. end’g Sept., 1900. . 3,862 3,973 
Nine. mos. end’g Sept., 1901. . 2,866 2,874 
Hxports— 
Septempber,, 19000 secjere aches sels 30,941 22,491 
September, 1901y 27. oie sere 20,554 13,458 
Nine mos. end’g Sept., 1900.. 289,598 175,961 
Nine mos. end’g Sept., 1901.. 288,247 195,134 


FLAXSEED 


It is estimated that 3,000,000 bushels of flax in 
the Northwest are covered by snow. 


The linseed oil mill of Body & Noakes, at Win- 
nipeg, Man., has resumed operations for the season, 
with plenty of seed in sight. 


Competition in the linseed oil business is now 
pretty keen and the price of oil is falling rapidly 
in proportion as the crushers are increasing their 
output. 

The flax receipts at Duluth for the week ending 
November 2 were the largest on record, amounting 
to nearly 2,000,000 bushels, of a value of about 
$3,000,000. 

An expert on flax culture from Ireland has been 
visiting Western Washington, and states that the 
soil and climate of that state are well adapted to 
flax raisiug. 3 


Leading flax handlers now estimate the flax crop 
at not less than 19,000,000 bushels nor more than 
235,000,000 bushels, judging from the thrashing re- 
turns thus far. 


The Orange Judd Farmer’s estimate of the flax 
crop of this country for 1901 is 29,079,000 bushels, 
from 3,050,000 acres, with average yield of 9.5 bush- 
els to the acre. 


An estimate of 40,000 acres has been made for the 
flax area of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana, which is more than these states ever raised 
before. It will be absorbed by the Pacific Coast. 


The Duluth Commercial Record has cut its esti- 
mate of the northwestern flax crop from 25,000,000 
to 22,000,000 bushels on account of the wet weather, 
which is believed to have cost the crop 3,000,000 
bushels. 


The heaviest single day’s receipts of flaxseed at 
Duluth and Minneapolis were reported October 29, 
when Duluth received 762 cars and Minneapolis 138; 
About $1,300,000 were required to handle the day’s 
run of flax, 


The receipts of flaxseed at Duluth during the mid- 
dle of October were larger than the receipts of 
wheat, and the demand, both for speculation and 
export, was enormous. Duluth exports 300 cars a 
day during November. 


According to a recent crop report by the Van 
Duzen-Harrington Company, the flax crop in South- 
ern Minnesota averaged 7% bushels to the acre, and 
85 per cent was thrashed and 65 per cent marketed 
at the time the report was made. 


An estimate of the total flax crop of the United 
States this year, based on the returns from com- 
mission houses, places the total output at 28,000,- 
000 bushels. Of this North Dakota is credited with 
15,000,000 bushels; Minnesota, 6,000,000 bushels, and 
South Dakota, 2,500,000. 


The flax crop in the Red River Valley of North 
Dakota has suffered severely from bad weather 
conditions and the effect has been noticeable in the 
uncertainty as to prices on the exchanges. Reports 
from Ramsey County, North Dakota, stated that 
over a million bushels of flax were damaged by con- 
tinued wet weather, which prevented harvesting. 
Still, according to latest reports, the flax crop of 
North Dakota is certain to be enormous, and 


wherever the grain has been cut with reapers it has 
been left lying on a good stand of stubble, which 
allows air to circulate under it and keep it dry. 


Dickerson Brothers of Brown County, South Da- 
kota, are said to have harvested 8,500 bushels of 
flaxseed from 200 acres. The price at $1.20 per 
bushel would be $4,200, or a little over $20 an 
acre, Which is more than the land would have cost 
them, if bought last spring. 


The report of Flax Inspector Stevens, of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, for the month of October, 
shows that the receipts of flaxseed at Chicago dur- 
ing October were 554,250 bushels, which were the 
lowest October receipts, with one exception, in nine- 
teen years. The largest receipts were in 1885, when 
2,379,500 bushels came to Chicago in October, and 
the smallest were in 1897, only 424,560 bushels. 


Idaho flaxseed has graded better with the in- 
spector of the Chicago Board of Trade than seed 
from states farther Hast that passes as No. 1 North- 
western. Heretofore Idaho farmers have been un- 
able to get the Chicago price on No. 1 Northwest- 
ern, on the ground that the Idaho product would 
not grade up to that standard, but they now have 
reason to believe that their seed is even better. 


General Manager Pennington, of the Minneap- 
olis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railroad, in speak- 
ing of the crops along the line of his road, said: 
“Flax is the one great crop. Men have raised from 
thirteen to twenty-six bushels of flax to thé acre. 
This year about 8,000,000 bushels haye been raised 
on the land along our line between Harvey and 
Kenmare. The yield has averaged about eighteen 
to twenty-one bushels per acre. The farmers have 
sold the whole crop for about $1.25 per bushel. 
Some have received a better price even than this. 
In round numbers, they have received, or will re- 
ceive, $3,750,000 from their flax crop.” 


[I BPTUARY 


W. #H. Keith, of the firm of L. J. Keith & Son, 
Fairtield, 1il., was instantly killed while experiment- 
ing with a new seed pressing machine at the grain 
house of the firm. 


Sylvanus M. Warner died at Kewanee, Ill, Octu- 
ber 12, aged 84 years. He was for +0 years a lead- 
ing grain buyer in Henry County, Illinois, coming 
to this state trom Leeds, Canada, in 1838, 


Isaac 8. Miller died at his home in Lexington, 
Ky., October 26, aged 55 years. Mr. Miller had been 
engaged in the feed and grain business in Lexing- 
ton for many years. He leaves a widow and one 
son. 

George L. McDonald died: at his home in South 
Livonia, N. Y., October 14, of Bright’s disease, aged 
63 years. For many years he was connected with 
A. J. Holden in the grain and produce business at 
South Livonia. Three sons and three daughters 
survive him. 

Jobn L. Whitaker, president of the Whitaker 
Grain Company, of St. Joseph, Mo., died in that 
city, October 51, of apoplexy. Mr. Whitaker was 
fifty years old and had been engaged in the grain 
business for twenty years. He is survived by his 
widow and seven children. 

A. P. Dutton died at Racine, Wis., October 31, 
aged 79 years. Mr. Dutton was born in Stafford, 
Genesee County, New York, June 22, 1822, and in 
1$41 settled at Racine. A year later he engaged 
in the grain business. He built the first piers and 
elevators at Racine and was prominently identified 
with the shipping interests of that port. He was 
actively identified with all that pertained to the 
development of Racine and was a prominent iigure 
in local politics. Of late years he has resided on 
his farm near Racine and has busied himself with 
the breeding of racehorses. Two sons and two 
daughters survive him. His wife died some years 
ago. 

John Robson, a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, died October 20 at his Chicago residence, 
aged 71 years. His death was sudden and was due 
to an acute attack of Bright’s disease. Mr. Rob- 
son was born in Leeds, Eng., and came to this coun- 
try with his parents when 13 years old. He begun 
his career as a grain man in 1852 at Madison, Wis.. 
at the age of 22 years. In 1859 he went to Min- 
neapolis, where he continued in the grain business 
and also engaged in the lumber business. In 1889 
he removed to Chicago. His wife died in 1887. 
Mr. Robson is survived by four daughters and one 
son. He accumulated a large fortune by invest- 
ments in timber and ore lands, as well as in grain, 
and was an active speculator on the Board of Trade 
on a large scale up to the time of his death. 


Toledo received the first car of new corn on 
October 12. It was Ohio-grown, damp and soft, 
and sold for 47 cents, 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Vessel room for several million bushels of grain 
was chartered early in the season, Fort William 
to Buffalo, for which it is not easy to now get 
cargoes. 


The Rock Island Route has published propor- 
tional tariffs on grain from lowa points to Council 
Bluffs, advancing rates from 1 to 3 cents over the 
lowa distance tariffs. 


The railroads of the Northwest are making spe- 
cial efforts to move the grain crop with dispatek. 
The orders are to give grain the preference over 
all other business wherever possible. 


Shipments of grain from Chicago during the 
last week in October were the largest in four 
months, and aggregated 1,840,000 bushels, 385,000 
more than the previous week, and 551,000 more 
than last year. 


The Missouri Kansas & Texas Railway has given 
notice of a reduction of rates on grain and grain 
products from St. Louis and Kansas City to Texas 
points, to meet the recent cut in rates made by the 
i<ansas City Southern. 


Grain export rates at Pacific coast ports have 
fallen sharply. The British ship Allerton has been 
chartered for wheat, San Francisco to Europe, at 
36s 3d (23.7 cents) per bushel, after refusing 41s 3d 
three months ago and lying idle during that time. 


* Corn exports at New York are said to be over 
30,000,000 bushels behind those of 1900. It is said 
that 100,000 tons of ocean space have been tied up 
in New York, a like amount in Philadelphia, and 
smaller amounts in Boston, Baltimore, Norfolk and 
New Orleans. 


Rates on grain by lake, Chicago to Buffalo, 
jumped to 2 cents a bushel for wheat November 7 
and later to 24 cents. Corn rates held at 2 cents. 
The advance was sudden and was caused by 
searcity of tonnage, due to the demand for boats 
to load ore and grain at Lake Superior points. 


The Wisconsin Central is said to be planning to 
carry more wheat, and to secure this traffic will 
buy more rolling stock and provide greater elevator 
facilities. Interested grain men are ready to build 
terminal elevators on the road’s property at Min- 
neapolis, and this may be done in the near future. 


Grain commission merchants of Milwaukee have 
“presented a formal petition to the Wisconsin Car 
Service Association, asking for an extension of the 
time given for the unloading or loading of cars 
before demurrage shall be charged. The present 
rules demand demurrage of $1 per day per car after 
48 hours. 


Shortage of cars at Minneapolis to move grain 
has never before been more noticeable than this 
season. The difficulty is due largely to the fact 
that considerable quantities of merchandise are be- 
ing shipped East from Minneapolis and other north- 
western cities, and that there is no excess this 
year of car receipts over car shipments, as is usually 
the case. The heavy eastward movement of flour 
contributes to this shortage of cars. Some of the 
big railways are reported short as many as 1,500 
cars. 

Freight rates on oats from the Cascade country 
of Montana to Helena and Butte have been reduced 
from 27 cents to 15 and 25 cents, respectively. 
Heretofore the rate from the Flathead country, in 
the extreme northwestern part of the state, has 
been 2 cents per hundredweight under the rate 
from Cascade, which has given the Helena and 
Butte markets to the Flathead farmers, but the 
new rate makes it probable that the Flathead oat 
crop will be marketed in Spokane. Rates on hay 
from Northern Montana have been lowered to per- 
mit of marketing the surplus at Helena or Butte. 


Competition for the grain of Washington has led 
the Minneapolis-Chicago lines to cut the rate, in 
hope of diverting the traffic from Duluth to Chi- 
eago. The rate from the state of Washington to 
Chicago was 60 cents, the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern taking 51 cents as their proportion, 
and their eastern connections from the Minnesota 
Transfer 9 cents. The latter cut the rate to 714 
cents, making the through rate from the coast to 
Chicago 58% cents. The rate from the transfer to 
Duluth is 5 cents, but it was figured that the lower 
rate on the lakes from Chicago east would offset 
the totals by way of Duluth. 


A new departure in the matter of exporting grain 
by way of New Orleans is the building of a marine 
leg at Port Chalmette. Contract for this leg has 
been let by the New Orleans Belt & Terminal Rail- 
way, and it will be used for lifting grain from 
river barges in which the grain has been brought 
down from St. Louis. It will hoist the grain to 
the elevator conveyors, which will run it back into 
the elevator, where it can be loaded on to ocean 
steamships. It is said that the capitalists back of 
this enterprise propose to run a line of barges from 


St. Louis to New Orleans. The drawback hereto- 
fore to the use of barges for this purpose was the 
cost of unloading. 


The Southeastern Mississippi Valley Freight As- 
sociation met at Louisville November 7 and 8 and 
considered the complaint of the St. Louis grain men 
who think they are discriminated against in the 
matter of grain rates to the southeast in favor of 
Cincinnati and Louisville. No action was taken 
looking to their relief. 


Items ftom Abroad 


, Yucatan issued a decree in June allowing free 
imports through Chetumal until July 1, 1902, of 
wheat flour, cereals, flour pastes, crackers, corn and 
wheat. 


The Millers’ Gazette says that in the absence of 
sufficient American white corn in the English mar- 
ket, white River Plate corn is taking its place to a 
certain extent. 


The Sultan of Morocco has decided to open the 
coast trade in that country for certain articles— 
that is, to permit grain, fowls, vegetables, etec., to 
be freely transported from port to port. 


Stealing from the granaries on the river front 
at Hull, England, is so serious that a special river 
police was asked for. The City Council, however, 
does not supply it owing to the expense. 


A number of barley-buying firms in Scotland have 
issued a circular to farmers calling attention to the 
fact that the high-speed thrashers are responsible 
for the large quantity of broken and damaged bar- 
ley. They recommend that the machines be spe- 
cially adjusted to the condition presented by barley 
when intended for malsters’ use. 


The Millers’ Gazette of London, speaking of the 
“wave of depression passing over the grain trade,” 
says: “The London option market has not been an 
unmixed blessing, probably; but it has attracted 
more wheat to London that it ever had before; 
but evidently the wheat will have fewer handlers, 
and more economy in that handling is necessary.” 


On October 24 in the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, it was announced that the government would 
udopt measures to enforce the payment of duties 
on cereals at I'rench ports, stipulating that such 
dues be reimbursed on the re-exportation of such 
cereals; but the government would favor a bill 
modifying the temporary suspension of dues, which 
has given rise hitherto to deplorable speculation 
and is beneficial only to millers. 


The Getreidemarkt, an agricultural paper, from 
replies to 5,000 inquiries, calculates that Germany’s 
yield of wheat is 2,470,000 tons; rye, 8,145,500 tons; 
summer barley, 3,021,860 tons, and oats, 7,105,000 
tons. As compared with the yield of 1900, this 
indicates a small increase in oats and barley, and 
a decrease of 1,837,560 tons in wheat and 405,200 
tons in rye. The paper calculates that Germany 
will have to import during the current year 3,000,- 
000 tons of wheat and 1,000,000 tons of rye. 


The Great Eastern Railway Company of England 
has sent a committee to America to study our rail- 
way methods, with a view to reducing freight 
rates and adopting larger cars and hauling longer 


trains. “Rural England is,” says Milling, ‘in a 
measure, farther away from its customers than 


the so-called backwoodsman in the western states 
of America;” and “British traders are a long-suf- 
fering race or they would have risen long ago 
against the antiquated and costly methods of trans- 
porting goods.” 


A new grain elevator has been completed at 
Geneva, Italy. It is modern in design and ma- 
chinery, and its dock will accommodate two ships 
at a time. The machinery will handle 300 tons 
(say 11,000 bushels) per hour. Grain is handled by 
the vacuum (pneumatic) system. There -are 218 
bins which will hold 1,100,000 bushels. One special 
reason the Italian grain trade is said to have for 
congratulation in the completion of this elevator 
is the fact that hereafter shipowners, shippers and 
receivers, as well as buyers at the elevator, will 
get honest weights. The company is capitalized at 
5,000,000 lire, or $965,000, 60 per cent of which is 
owned in Germany and Switzerland. 


The six markets at which most English wheat 
is sold -are Norwich, Mark Lane, Peterborough, Lin- 
coln, Hull and Ipswich, in the order named. Peter- 
borough has taken the place once occupied by 
Lynn. The markets for foreign wheat which oc- 
cupy the first six places are Liverpool, Mark Lane, 
Bristol, Manchester, Hull and Birmingham. The 
London market remains the most important of 
English corn exchanges, for it is a good second for 
both sorts of wheat, whereas Norwich, which 
slightly surpasses it for English, sells very little 
foreign, and Liverpool, which is the premier mar- 
ket for foreign, regards an English sample as quite 
a curiosity, 


The J_XCHANGES 


A Chicago Board of Trade membership changed 
hands on Noy. 5 at $2,675. 


The bucket shops of Kansas City were given a 
blow in a yital spot for several days last month 
when the directors of the Board of Trade there 
ceased posting quotations. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
have decided not to participate in the next meet- 
ing of the National Board of Trade, believing the 
results do not justify the trouble and expense. 


The Board of Governors of the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade have referred to the finance com- 
mittee and a special committee the question of re- 
moving to a new building and selling the present 
one. 


The members of the grain section of the Toronto 
Board of Trade, dissatisfied with the market re- 
port service they have been furnished, haye in- 
stalled a private wire service with the Winnipeg, 
New York and Chicago markets. It will be sup- 
ported by subscription. 


The Chicago Board of Trade had as guests a 
couple of weeks ago a party of prominent Porto 
Ricans. Geo. IF. Stone, secretary of the Board, 
went to Detroit and met them. They visited the 
Board of Trade, stock yards, ete., and were en- 
tertained at a luncheon and banquet. 


The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange has expelled 
A. Kaller, a grain dealer, for unmercantile con- 
duct. The specific charges involved the purchase 
of carlots of grain, the removal of 25 to 30 bush- 
els from each car, and their shipment into the 
country to various customers under the original 
weights. 

Cc. P. Evans, who was expelled from the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce for failing to re- 
spond to a summons to appear before the arbitra- 
tion committee, has brought suit against the ex- 
change to compel it to recognize him as the holder 
of a membership and entitled to all the privileges 
of the organization. 


Sir Thomas Lipton, who is a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, was given a rousing recep- 
tion during his brief visit to the exchange on Oc- 
tober 18. He made a speech of a minute or two, 
during which all telegraphic communication was 
eut off and the cataract-like roar of the instru- 
ments gave way to the most complete silence. 


Attorneys for the Chicago Board of Trade have 
filed a petition in the federal court at Omaha, Neb., 
asking that H. R. Penny & Co., James E. Boyd 
& Co. and Pearson & Sleuman be restrained from 
using the Board’s quotations in the buying and 
selling of grain and produce. It is practically al- 
leged that the defendants are conducting bucket 
shops. 

The hay and grain committee of the New Or- 
leans Board of Trade has taken up the matter of 
securing better facilities for handling grain and 
hay in the yards of the Illinois Central. The deal- 
ers desire the centralization of these yards and 
the erection of storage sheds. Their wishes will 
probably be favorably considered by the railroad 
officials. 

The committee of management of the Corn Ex- 
change Association at Montreal has asked the rail- 
road companies to have a duplicate inspection cer- 
tificate attached to the waybill. The purpose of 
this is to enable the seaboard inspector to know 
the result of the Ontario inspection, so that in case 
the inspections do not agree, the grain can be kept 
separate until the chief inspector can give his de- 
cision. 

Investigation of a recent complaint wherein it 
was found that a shipper had his own bookkeeper 
certify to the weight and grade of oats, led the 
directors of the Chicago Board of Trade to adopt 
the following: “Any grain for shipment for which 
the purchaser requires certificate of inspection or 
test weight per bushel, other than that furnished 
by the state inspection department, must be cer- 
tified to by an official sampler of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, or by the firm as principal orig- 
inating such shipment. Any violation of this regu- 
lation shall be deemed uncommercial conduct.” 


The annual meeting of the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce was held on October 17. Presi- 
dent Washburn’s report showed that Minneapolis 
during the last crop year had maintained her posi- 
tion as the world’s greatest primary wheat market, 
notwithstanding the short crop of1900. The wheat 
receipts were 81,961,600 bushels. The total re- 
ceipts of all grain were 117,486,130 bushels. Dur- 
ing the year 73 memberships were transferred, the 
certificates gradually passing from the hands of 
inactive to active members. The treasurer's re- 
port showed a balance of $10,651.31, nearly double 
that of the previous year. 
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FRAY 


Edward A. Boggs, a wholesale hay dealer of St. 
Paul, Minn., is dead. 


D. V. Markille will open a hay and feed store 
at 416 to 420 North Fifth street, Quincy, Il. 


Bb. T. Adair & Co., wholesale hay dealers at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., are reported as having sold out. 


One of the largest crops of hay known for years 
has been harvested this season in South Dakota. 


A firm of grain dealers at Salina, Kan., recently 
shipped their sixth carload of alfalfa seed, valued 
at $2,000. ; 


Corn harvesters and shredders have been in great 
demand this fall, owing to the summer’s drouth and 
the consequent lack of hay. 


R. S. Summerwell has closed his hay and grain 
business at Riverside, Cal., and is now interested 
with his brother in business at Los Angeles, Cal. 


Over 25,000 tons of baled hay are stored in the 
various warehouses at Livermore, Cal., and the 
warehousemen have been compelled to lock their 
doors against several thousand tons still in the 
fields. 


It is claimed that brome grass is better adapted 
for pasturage and feeding purposes in the North- 
west than is timothy. Experiments made by the 
North Dakota Experiment Station are cited in proof 
of this statement. 


Farmers in Northern California are protecting 
their hay in the field by the use of sectional sheds. 
Each section is three feet wide and eight feet long 
and can be readily handled by one man. As many 
sections may be used to protect a haystack as may 
be required. 


The old Buddenberg furniture factory, at Little 
Rock, Ark., which was being occupied by T. H. 
Bunch & Co. as a hay warehouse, was destroyed 
by fire October 22. Forty carloads of hay, valued 
at $3,000, were burned. The fire is supposed to have 
been set by tramps. 


W. W. Atkinson of San Jose, Cal., has sued his 
partner, H. S. Hamblet, for an accounting of the 
partnership and dissolution of the firm of H. 8S. 
Hamblet & Co., hay pressers. He alleges that Ham- 
blet has money of the firm on deposit and refuses to 
allow him access to the books. 


William Hopps exhibited a truss of English hay 
to the members of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce. It came over with a consignment of blooded 
eattle and was of excellent quality. A truss con- 
tains 56 pounds of old hay or 60 of new, and there 
are 40 trusses to the ton of 2,240 pounds. 


Of the contracts for 15,000 tons of hay given out 
by the Canadian government to Canadian shippers 
for shipment to South Africa during November, 
New Brunswick captured 5,000 tons. The hay fur- 
nished from this province is a very good No. 2, com- 
prising timothy with a mixture of red top and 
clover. 

T. Lynch, John and Michael Bohan and F. B. 
Carvell have organized a company to deal in hay 
and grain at McAdam Junction and Fredericton, 
N. B. The new company has secured a contract for 
10,000 tons of hay to be shipped to South Africa, 
at the rate of 2,000 tons a month, beginning with 
November. 

At a recent meeting of the Chicago Hay Re- 
ceivers’ Association, composed of members of the 
Board of Trade, an amendment to the rules was 
adopted providing that members of the Board not 
belonging to the Association should turn over to 
some members of the Hay Association hay con- 
signed to them for sale. 


S. O. Edison is operating a straw fiber fuel plant 
at McCanna, N. D., with capacity of about 40 tons 
a day. The straw is first baled thoroughly and 
then put through a grinder and compressed into 
tubes about four inches in diameter, which can be 
cut into desired lengths. The farmers haul their 
straw to the factory and exchange it for fuel. 


A good crop of hay was harvested this fall from 
a tract of land of about 1% acres fronting on 
Madison avenue, Seventieth and Seventy-first 
streets, New York City, the property of the Lenox 
Library. The land is valued at $1,500,000, and is 
said to be the costliest hay field in the world. The 
land can be improved only for library purposes. 


Hay making in the Philippines is a very crude 
process, according to a returned soldier. He says 
that ordinarily the grass is cut as needed. The 
native goes into the field and cuts large armfuls, 
using a knife shaped somewhat like the American 
hand sickle, only much smaller, and gives the grass 
fresh cut to the animals. There are no facilities 
for storing or handling hay. ‘The custom is to let 
horses graze, and when hay is wanted a native is 


sent out to cut some grass and bring it in. The 
native custom is to put up hay by binding the cen- 
ter of a large armful with a hempen cord. 


A conference was held recently between the hay 
and grain committee of the Board of Trade of New 
Orleans, local hay and grain dealers, and officials of 
the Illinois Central Railroad Company, relative to 
the building of hay and grain sheds for the better 
handling of these products at New Orleans. A com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions of just what was needed for the inspection of 
the railroad company. 


The territorial law of New Mexico has established 
the following rule for measuring hay in the stack: 
Throw a tapeline over the stack at an average 
height and measure from ground to ground. Multi- 
ply the width of the stack in feet by the ‘‘over’’ and 
divide the result by four; multiply the result of 
the division by the length of the stack and you 
have the approximate cubical contents. To reduce 
to tons, for hay that has stood in the stack less than 
twenty days, divide the cubical contents by 512; 
for more than twenty days and less than sixty days, 
divide by 422; for more than sixty days, divide 
by 380. 


REVIEW OF CHICAGO HAY MARKET. 

The prices ruling for hay in the Chicago market 
during the past four weeks, according to the Daily 
Trade Bulletin, were as follows: 

During the week ending October 19, sales of 
Choice Timothy ranged at $13.00@14.00; No. 1, 
$12.00@13.50; No. 2, $11.00@12.00; Not Graded, 
$8.00@13.00; Clover Hay, $7.50; Choice Prairie, 
$13.50@14.00; No. 1, $9.00@13.00; No. 2, $7.50@9.50; 
No, 38, $8.00; Not Graded, $9.00. Rye Straw sold 
at $6.50@7.25, and Wheat Straw at $5.00@6.00. 
The recipts for the week were 6,102 tons, against 
5,189 tons, for the previous week. Shipments for 
the week were 591 tons, against 335 tons for the 
previous week. The arrivals for Timothy Hay 
were large during the early part of the week and 
only a moderate demand existed. The market 
ruled dull and prices declined about 50 cents per 
ton. The market for Upland Prairie was dull early 
in the week but later a good demand existed, espe- 
cially for choice grades. 

During the week ending October 26, sales of 
Choice Timothy ranged at $13.00@14.00; No. 1, 
$11.75@13.00; No. 2, $10.50@11.50; Not Graded, 
$9.50@13.00; Clover Mixed, $10.00; Clover Hay, 
$9.00; Choice Prairie, $12.50@13.50; No. 1, $8.50@ 
9.50 for State and $11.00@12.50 for Nebraska and 
Iowa; No. 2, $7.50@9.00; No. 3, $7.00; No. 4, $5.50@ 
6.00. Rye Straw sold at $6.50@7.50, Wheat Straw 
at $6.60, and Oat Straw at $6.00. The receipts for 
the week were 5,129 tons, against 6,102 tons for the 
previous week. Shipments for the week were 396 
tons, against 591 tons for the previous week. The 
market for both Timothy and Prairie Hay ruled 
dull, offerings were liberal, especially for Timothy 
Hay. Local dealers took hold sparingly and little 
was done by shippers. 

During the week ending November 2, sales of 
Choice Timothy ranged at $13.00@14.00—outside for 
fancy; No. 1, $12.00@12.75; No. 2, $10.50@11.50; No. 
38, $10.50; Not Graded, $9.00@12.00; Clover Mixed, 
$9.50; Choice Prairie, $12.50@13.50; No. 1, $9.00@ 
12.50; No. 2, $7.00@10.00; No. 3, $7.50; Not Graded, 
$9.00@11.00. Rye Straw sold at $6.00@7.50, Wheat 
Straw at $5.25, and Oat Straw at $5.50. The re- 
ceipts for the week were.5,691 tons, against 5,129 
tons for the previous week. Shipments for the 
week were 452 tons, against 396 tons for the pre- 
vious week. The offerings were large throughout 
the week, and inquiry only moderate from all 
sources. Prices ruled weak but not particularly 
low. 

During the week ending Noxember 9, sales of 
Choice Timothy ranged at $12.75@13.50; No. 1, 
$11.50@13.00; No. 2, $10.50@12.00; Not Graded, 
$8.00@12.00; Clover Mixed, $9.50; Clover Hay, $8.00; 
Choice Prairie, $12.50@13.50; No. 1, $8.50@12.00— 
outside for Iowa and Kansas; No. 2, $7.50@10.50; 
No. 4, $5.00@6.00; Not Graded, $8.00. Rye Straw 
sold at $5.50@7.00, Wheat Straw at $5.00@5.50, and 
Oat Straw at $6.00. The receipts for the week 
were 4,583 tons, against 5,691 tons for the previous 
week. Shipments for the week were 313 tons, 
against 452 tons for the previous week. The mar- 
ket for all grades of Timothy Hay ruled quiet 
during the early part of the week. Later the of- 
ferings became smaller and choice grades were in 
good request, with prices firm but not particularly 
higher. Prairie Hay was dull throughout the week. 
The receipts were large and only a moderate de- 
mand existed. Prices exhibited no material change. 


Iowa grain dealers expect only a fair business 
with this year’s crop of corn, at least, until New 
Year’s. Farmers are contracting freely for delivery 
prior to January 1. 


For the crop season ending Aug. 31, 1901, the 
Minnesota department inspected 124,002 cars of 
wheat, 19,393 cars of corn, 12,001 of oats, 2,437 of 
rye, 8,977 of barley, and 21,822 of flaxseed—a total 
of 188,632 cars. 


SEEBs 


I’. H. Lathrop has purchased the seed business 
of Jo Hardie at Hstherville, Iowa. 


A gold medal was awarded to Wisconsin for an 
exhibit of seeds at the Pan-American Exposition. 


The Sioux City Nursery & Seed Company is erect- 
ing five granaries for seed corn at its plant in 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


The John H. Allan Seed Company is reported as - 
about to remove its branch seed business from 
Three-Mile Bay to Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y. 


R. Myer of Lyons, Kan., is raising alfalfa seed 
and has arranged to import Switzerland seed for 
next year’s sowing. He says that larger yields can 
be secured from imported seed. 


W. T. English secured a yield of about 50 bush- 
els per acre of yellow Leaming seed corn from 
his farm near Champaign, Ill., this year. He will 
sell practically all of it for seed at $1.50 per 
bushel. 


The Salzer Seed Company has bought from Frank 
Sherwin of Brookings, S. D., 2,000 bushels of wheat 
grown on bis farm near that city for seed grain. 
and also all his spelt and timothy seed, all of which 
is of the finest quality. 


The Department of Agriculture will begin its 
annual distribution of seeds December 1 and will 
send out thirty-seven million packets. Forage crop 
seeds, instead of being sent out broadcast, will be 
sent only to certain sections to which they are 
adaptable. 


The Harvey Seed Company has been organized 
at Montgomery, Ala., by A. R. Harvey, a whole- 
sale and retail druggist. The new company will 
do a wholesale and retail garden, field, flower, 
lawn and bulb seed business at 115 North Perry 
street, Montgomery. 


W. J. Fosgate, a seed grower of the Santa Clara 
Valley, Calitornia, says that Santa Clara County 
is the largest seed-growing county in the world. 
Of the 1,000,000 pounds of onion seed used every 
year throughout the world, he says seven-eighths 
are grown in Santa Clara County. 


C. H. Reed, a florist of Birmingham, Ala., has 
purchased an interest in the seed business of the 
Amzi Godden Company, at Birmingham, and has 
been elected vice-president and treasurer of the 
company. Charles G. McD. Reed, who has been 
with the company for a number of years, has 
also purchased an interest and has been elected 
secretary. G. B. McVay retains his interest and 
is president of the company. The business will be 
enlarged and extended. 


The Funk Bros.’ Seed Company has been organ- 
ized at Bloomington, Ill., with capital stock of 
$25,000. The incorporators are A. Bb. Funk, E. D. 
Funk and D. N. Funk. The company will do its 
own growing on the nine Funk farms and the 
L. H. Kerrick farm, near Bloomington, with a total 
area of 25,000 acres. The object is to raise field 
seeds and breed corn and other seeds used on 
farms, including oats, cow peas and soja beans. 
Not only will the physical side of the seeds be 
improved, but also the chemical side by developing 
the various chemical ingredients of the kernel. 


The Cape Vincent Seed Company of Cape Vin- 
cent, N. Y., has been compelled to make some 
changes in its plant, owing to the failure of the 
pea crop. Its large building at Cape Vincent will 
be used only for the manufacture of split peas, 
and picking will be discontinued. The pea bug has 
nearly ruined the pea crops of that section and 
of Canada, and consequently the headquarters of 
the company will be removed to Port Huron, Mich., 
where peas can be grown without interference by 
this pest. Macomb Gray, who has been the com- 
pany’s local manager for several years, will remove 
to Port Huron. 


The annual meeting of the Illinois Seed Corn 
Breeders’ Association was held at Springfield, IIL, 
October 3. The committee on packages reported 
in favor of a box for shipping seed corn 30 inches 


long, 20 inches wide and 9 inches deep, inside 


measurement, with ends and middle partition of 
Y%-inch stuff and sides of half-inch, such a box 
holding one bushel of ears laid in compact, so 
that they could not move. It was recommended 
that cribs for seed corn should be built double, 
with an air space and ventilators and facilities 
for heat for drying if necessary. The foundations 
should be stone or brick piers, with sheet-iron 
caps on top of the piers, bent slightly downward 
to prevent rats and mice from entering, and there 
should be no bridges or driveway floors. The corn 
should be placed’ on racks holding two ears in’ 
width and six to ten ears high, with aisles be- 
tween, 30 inches wide, to make examinations. 
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For Sale 


{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th ae month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month. 


FOR SALE. 


Scientific Feed Mill, size N-1. Good as new. 
W. O. BRACKETT & CO., Sherman, Texas. 


FOR SALE. 


Nice Red Clover and Millet Seed. 
ples and prices to 
LA ROSE GRAIN CO., La Rose, Ill. 


Write for sam- 


FOR SALE. 
Fairbanks & Morse Gasoline Engine, 4 to 5 horse- 
power. Good as new. 
CROWN MFG. CO., 506 Second St. S., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


GASOLINE ENGINES. 
All makes of gasoline engines bought, sold, 


rented and exchanged. Address 
M’DONALD, 36 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE. 
We have a large stock of boilers, engines, steam 
pumps and pulleys for sale. Write for specifica- 


tions and prices to 
PHILIP SMITH, Sidney, Ohio. 


ILLINOIS ELEVATOR. 

For sale, the Halderman Elevator, capacity 25,- 
000 bushels. Gasoline engine and two dumps. 
Good opening for stock buyer and coal dealer. 
Inquire of 

N. H. HALDERMAN, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 

One 72-inchx16-foot boiler. 

Two 66-inchx18-foot boilers. 

One 18-inchx24inch Automatic Engine. 

One 42-foot, 60-ton Buffalo Track Scale. 

One 24-inchx54-inch Vilter Corliss Engine. 

STEPHENS & TYLER, 1505 Monadnock Bldg., 
Chicago. 


iscellaneous 


AAN otices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by the 
12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue for that 
month.) 


ELEVATOR WANTED. 

Wanted, elevator in good corn territory in Illi- 
nois, doing good business. Address, with full par- 
ticulars, 

S., Box 11, care “American Elevator and Grain 
Trade,” Chicago, Tl. 


NO MORE MUSTY CORN. 
Jse Beale’s Adjustable Corn Crib Ventilators. 
Allows you to build cribs 16 to 24 feet wide. Saves 
30 per cent in building material. No more musty 


corn. Write to 
N. S. BEALE, Tama, Iowa. 


WANTED. 


Wanted, old engines, boilers and scrap iron. 

Yor sale, complete power plants. 

We can rebore your cylinder and valve seats 
right in their position. Address 

FISHER MACHINE WORKS, Machinists and 
Engineers, Leavenworth, Kan. 


DESK DATING STAMP. 


We have a little novelty in the form of a desk 
dating stamp, which is a handy contrivance that 
will last for seven years. Any dealer desiring one 
will receive it on sending 15 cents in stamps to pay 
cost of sending. Address 

JOHNSON & FIELD MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 

Millwrights, machinery dealers and manufactur- 
ers’ agents wanted to represent us in their terri- 
tory, on commission, for the sale of elevating, con- 
veying and power transmitting machinery, mill and 
elevator supplies. Address 

WELLER MFG. CO., 118 and 120 North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ROOFING AND SIDING, 
The Garry Iron and Steel Roofing Co., 


168 MERWIN STREET, CLEVELAND, 0., 


MANUFACTURES 


Steel Roofing, 
Corrugated Iron, 
Siding and Metal 
Ceiling. 


SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO., 


611 So. Morgan Street, CHICAGO. 


Eastern Works: NILES, OHIO. 


E manufact- 

ure all gauges 
of corrugated 
iron, either paint- 
ed or galvanized. 
We make Patent 
Cap Roofing, Roll Cap Roofing, ‘'V” 
Crimped Roofing, Metal Ceilings, etc., etc. 

We make a specialty of 


Corrugated Iron and Metal Roofing 
for Grain Elevators, 


And take contracts either for material alone or job com- 
pleted. We have done a large amount of this work in 
the past three years, in fact, we are the largest manu- 
facturers of this material in the Western States. Write 
us for prices. We can save you money. 


SEAMLESS 


COTTON 
GRAIN BAGS, 


Jute Grain Bags, 
Seed Bags, 


SECOND-HAND BAGS. 


No, I Menomonie Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BELL 


Son oU.Orrls 


PNR AR GE 
QUANTITIES 
A SPECIALTY 


3333 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


{We will not knowingly publish the advertisement of a 
bucketshop keeper or irresponsible dealer.] 


E. R. Ulrich & Sons, 
SHIPPERS OF WESTERN CRAIN, 


Especially High Grade White and Yellow Corn, 
Also Mixed and White Oats. 


Elevators along the lines of the following railroads in Central 
Illinois: Wabash; Chicago & Alton; I. C.; 
C. P, & St. L. and Pawnee, 
Main Office, 6th Floor, Illinois National Bank Building, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Write for prices delivered. No Wheat For Sale. 


C."A; FOSTER, 


CARNEGIE, PA. 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


Wholesale Grain, Hay and Mill Feed. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 


\ Freehold Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 
| First Nat'l Bank, Carnegie, Pa. 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE: CARNEGIE, PA., No. 6. 


Reference: 


T.P. Baxter, President. 
James Parrott, Vice-Pres’t. 


F. A, Roennigke, Secretary. 
Trave Elmore, Treasurer, 


PARROTT-BAXTER GRAIN CO. 


COMMISSION, 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS. 
ST. LOUIS. 


L. F. Miller & Sons, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, RTC. 


OFFICE 2933 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


414 Chamber of Commerce. 


CONSICNMENTS SOLICITED. 


Special attention given to the handling of Corn and Oats 


Manufacturers’ National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


References: | Union National Bank, Westminster, Md. 


CEO. N.. REINHARDT & CO. 


MELROSE STATION, NEW YORK CITY. 


cinhardts.G, 


RTKLERS WN 


, Hay, STRAWe.GRAIN. 


BB IL 

ee! ON 
" RiOinctieN 
(PORTAMORRIS BRANCH) 


We sell on Commission-and buy direct, 


HAY, GRAIN AND FEED. 


Storage capacity 8,000 bales, 30,000 bushels 
Let us know what you have to offer. 


PAs PO NE. SIN’S « 


100. 


HAR ELE YasGRAIN .GO. 


Wholesale Grain Merchants 


GOODLAND, IND. 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, MERCHANTS' EXCHANGE, 
DETROIT, MICH. DECATUR, ILL. 


BURKS GRAIN & ELEVATOR CO., 


SUCCESSORS TOC. A. BURKS & Co., 


CRAIN and MILL FEED. 


memsers of | Detroit Board of Trade. : 
{Illinois Crain Dealers’ Association. 


Patronage of Regular Graln Dealers Solicited. 


ESTABLISHED 1876. 


W. A. RUNDELL & CO., 
GRAIN AND SEEDS, 


SPOT AND FUTURES. 


CONSIGNMENTS and FUTURES given specia) 
attention. 


Ask for our ‘Daily Market Letter and Track Bids.” 
Correspondence requested. 


33 Produce Exchange, « TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Thos. H. Botts & Co. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND GENERAL 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS..... 
214 Spears Wharf, 


Baltimore, Md. 


“pach ee oases First National Bank, C. Morton Stewart & Co 
M. Parr & Son, BALTIMORE. Dunlop Mills, Warner, Moore 
& Co., RIcHMOND, Va. 


213 Patterson Street, 


LEMAN BARTLETT. 0. Z. BARTLETT 


L. Bartlett & Son, 


CRAIN AND PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY. 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders ‘rom Brewers, Maltsters and 
Millers. 


SMITH-GAMBRILL CO., 
Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore, Md., 
GRAIN COMMISSION 
RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS. 


RICHARD GAMBRILL, Western Manager, Chicago, III. 


Minneapolis, 
GRAIN RECEIVERS. 
i Minn 
Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


JOHN WADE & SONS, 


Grain Dealers. 


Warehouse Capacity, 250 Cars. 


Members Merchants’ Exchange. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


J. F, ZAHM, F, W. JAEGER. 
ESTABLISHED 1879. 


JF, ZAHM & 60, 


GRAIN and SEEDS, 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Toledo Produce Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade, 
New York Produce Exchange. 


F, MAYER, 


MEMBERS: } 


Handling consignments and filling orders for 
futures OUR SPECIALTY. 
SEND FOR OUR RED LETTER, 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


MEMBER 
Detroit Board of Trade. 


CLE ae WINS: 


Grain Buyer ® Shipper, 
Specialties: 


OATS, RYE AND BEANS. 
Detroit, Mich. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. RYE A SPECIALTY. 


D. G. STEWART, 


Wholesale Grain, 
1019 Liberty Avenue, PITTSBURG, PA. 
Proprietor Iron City Grain Elevator. 
CAPACITY, 300,000 BUSHELS. 


DANIEL P. BYRNE & CO. 


Successors to 


Redmond Cleary Com. Co. 


Established 1854, 
Incurporated 1887. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS. 


Chamber of Commerce, St. Louis, Mo. 


DANIEL McCAFFREY’S SONS, 
Leading Hay Dealers, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


Consignments solicited. Reference: Duquesne National Bank 
pened - ane ceed 


EsTaBLisHED 1867. 


WARREN & CO., 


GRAIN... 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Rooms 7 and 9 Chamber of Commerce, 
PEORIA, = ILL. 


THE SAMUEL BORN CO., 
GRAIN. 


COMMISSION. BUYERS. SHIPPERS, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 


J. S. SIMPSON & CO. 
(Members Chicago Board of Trade), 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS, 
14-16 Pacific Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


La Fayette, Ind. 


Opposite Board of Trade. 


EsTABLISHED 
1880, 


CHARLES D. SNOW & UuO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


| 228 and 230 Rialto Bldg. 


| MEMBERS 
| | CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. | CHICAGO. 


Our Special Market Letters and Pocket Manual furnished free 
on application, 


Grain Dealers, 


WE WANT YOUR BUSINESS. 


If you appreciate Honest Work, Good Treatment and 
Prompt Returns consign your grain to us. 


CALUMET GRAIN & ELEVATOR Co., 


CHICAGO. 
ARTHUR R. SAWERS in charge of receiving business. 


E. W. WAGNER. 


Consign Your Grain. 


We make good sales. 
We make prompt returns. 
We make our customers money. 
707, 708 and 709 Rialto Building, CHICAGO. 


MILMINE, BODMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants. 


STOCKS, GRAIN, 
BONDS, PROVISIONS. 


Receivers and Shippers. 


5 and 7 Board of Trade, 
CHICAGO. 


401 Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK. 


CORRESPOND WITH 


GERSTENBERG & C O, 


Grain and Commission 
Seeds. Merchants. 


8-10 PAGIFIC AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DON’T DOUBT 


That a Strong, Energetic, Successful Correspondent 
at Chicago, can do much to promote the success of 
your grain business. 


WE BELIEVE IT, WE KNOW IT! 
CAN WE DEMONSTRATE IT TO YOU? 


POPE & ECKHARDT CO., 


317-321 Western Union Building, CHICAGO. 


W. R. MUMFORD CO. 


GRAIN, SEEDS, HAY, MILL STUFFS. 
528-532 RIALTO BUII DING, CHICAGO. 
23 CHAMBER OP COFIMERCE, MINNEAPOLIS, 
29 CHAMBER OF COM V ERCE, MILWAUKEE. 
605-606 BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY. 
214 NORTH FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS, 
Careful attention given Cash and Futures. 


Specialties—Wheat, Barley, Seeds, and Selling by Samples. 


Barley a 
Specialty. 


VAN NESS & WILSON, 


Commission Merchants, 


500 Royal Insurance Building, CHICACO. 
SOLICIT YOUR ACCOUNT’. 


Member: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


CORN EXCHANGE NA ATIONAL BANK. 
References: | BANK OP mONTREA 
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COMMISSION CARDS, 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


WEARE COMMISSION CO. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS AND BONDS. 
Private Wires to All Principal Exchanges of the United States. 
WE SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS. 
OLD COLONY BUILDING, PP oe 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO., 


205 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


GRAIN BUYERS AND DEALERS. 


E. W. BAILEY & CO., 


Commission [lerchants, 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND 
PROViSIONS 


72 Board of Trade, 


M. M. DAY, 


E. W. WAGNER, 


Is in a position to serve his patrons to 
best advantage. 

Consign your grain. Ask us for bids, 
and give us your future trades. 


CHICAGO. 


MARKET LETTER ON APPLICATION. 
709 Rialto Bldg., Chicago, III. 


J. H. WARE. E.F. LELAND. 


Consign your grain and seeds and send your 
Board of Trade orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


200-210 Rialto Bldg., Chicago, 


GRAIN PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS AND COTTON. 


Write for our Daily Market Letter. 


Your interests are our interests. 


Special attention given to cash 
grain shipments. 


GEO. H. PHILLIP.S 


Grain, Provisions, Hay and Seeds 


OFFICES: 231-235 RIALTO BVILDING 


TRADE-MARK. 


CHICAGO 
F 


eis ESTABLISHED 1865. 


we EverincHam & (Co. 


Commission , Merchants. 
ORDERS AND CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
GRAIN AND SEEDS OF ALL KINDS 
For Cash and Future Delivery. 

Suite 80 Board of Trade, - - CHICACO, ILL 


W,, F. JOHNSON. GEO, A, WEGENER. 


W. F. JOHNSON & CO., 


GRAIN, SEED AND PROVISION 


Commission Merchants 


Orders for future delivery carefully executed. 
Consignments and correspondence solicited. 


Room 59, Board of Trade, CHICAGO. 


C. H. Matthiessen, President. S. T. Butler, Vice-President. 
Chas. L. Glass, Treas. and Sec’y. 


The Glucose Sugar Refining Company, 


FACTORIES: | GENERAL OFFICES: 
poe m, Marshalltown kta The Rookery, 
Rockford Davenport CHICAGO, ILL. 


The world’s largest consumers of Corn. Daily consumption 
100,000 bushels. We are always in the market for corn, and 
confine our bids to regular grain dealers. Write or wire us when 
you wish fo sell. 


JOS. P. GRIFFIN, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


W. H. MERRITT & 60. 
Grain Buyers and Shippers. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


234 La Salle-St., CHICAGO, ILL 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


ST, LOUIS. 


GNsih¢ 


GRAIN & PROVISIONS 
he 


M. ROSENBAUM, Prest. E. L. GLASER, Secy. 


ROSENBAUM BROTHERS, 


COMMISSION RECEIVERS 
MERCHANTS, ano SHIPPERS, 


Grain and Seeds, 


Room 77 Board of Trade Bldg., CHICAGO. 


Established 1861. PHILIP H, SCHIFFLIN 


H. HEMMELGARN & CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
ROOMS 317, 318 AND 319 RIALTO BUILDING, 
Adjoining Board of Trade. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Consignments Solicited. Correspondence Invited. 


HENRY HEMMELGARN,. 


As Agent for Buyers and Exporters, I supervise shipments and 
certify same., None but thorough experts employed. 


SETH CATLIN, 
GRAIN EXAMINER AND SAMPLER. 


Office, 423 Rialto Building, CHICAGO. 


I have had twenty years’ experience as a Seaboard Inspector 
with the New York Produce Exchange Grain Inspection Depart- 
ment. Correspondence solicited, 


RUMSEY, LIGHTNER & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain, Feed, Provisions, Seeds. 


Main Office: 226 LaSalle St., 
Sansome CHICAGO. 
MILWAUKEE, 


PEORIA. Make all drafts on Main Office. 


MILWAUKEE. 


LONG DISTANCE. TEL. 4-55-50 BOARD F TRADE- 


FIARPISON 1925 


CHICAGO 


Consignments and future orders intrusted to us will receive the best attention. 


oe Oe LAN 


PAYNTER; 


In charge of cash grain department. 


MEMBERS CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


Write for my Daily Market Letter 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


CHICAGO 


CONSIGNMENTS 
A SOLICIGED & 


Orders for Future Delivery 
se Executed on Margins A 


EDWARD G. HEEMAN 


«Manager of... 
CASH GRAIN DEPARTMENT 
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The machinery in the Hartley Grain Co.’s new elevator at 
Goodland, Ind., described on page 21g in this issue, is driven 
by an Atlas Side-Crank Engine, built by the Atlas Engine 
Works, Indianapolis, Ind. It is controlled by a throttling 
governor and designed to develop 160 horsepower at maximum 
speed, but it has already carried loads in excess of this figure 
with ease. The Hartley Grain Co. has used Atlas Engines in 
its other elevators for some years and finds them economical and 
reliable, while their extreme simplicity of construction makes 
their proper handling an easy matter. Steam is furnished by 
two Atlas Horizontal Tubular Boilers, rated at 85 horsepower 
each, designed for 100 pounds’ pressure and successfully tested 
at 150 pounds. They are fitted with steel tubes and the shells 
are of the best flange steel, guaranteed to turn down double cold 
without fracture, and all longitudinal seams are double riveted. 
In both engine and boilers the materials and workmanship 
throughout are high grade and the power plant fits in well with 
the up-to-date equipment of this elevator. 


—— 


TROLLEY SPOUT. STANDARD SPOUT. 


D. A. ROBINSON’S 
Universal Distributing Spouts, 


755-765 TEMPLE COURT, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


e 9 oye e e 
ONE ixon’s Silica Graphite Paint FOUR 
GRADE, Pericctly Protects "iWork ot Grain Hrevators (JQ) ‘ 
Write us for Information as to its Covering Capacity, Appearance and Durability on Elevator 


Buildings of the Kentucky Public Elevator Co., of Louisville, Ky., Pennsylvania R. R. 
Co., Jersey City, N. J., and Interior Elevator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J., U. S.A. 


Take the Right 
Course... 


Any and all machines made by the Wolf 
Company can be trusted. They are designed by 
practical men who understand the requirements of 
the trade and how best to meet them. Skilled, ex- 
perienced mechanics and the best materials insure 
a durable and perfect form of construction. 


The machine illustrated is the Columbian Corn 
and Feed Mill. It is simple in construction and 
operation—so simple is it in operation that the 
employment of skilled labor is unnecessary 


The “Columbian” is furnished either as a 
Four-Roll or Six-Roll Mill. 

The Four-Roll Mill is easily convertible into a 
Six-Roll Mill. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


MODERN MILL BUILDERS 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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SEE THOSE PULLEYS? 


They are only two idlers, but they are provided with long bearings with chain 
self-oiling boxes, the same as the main bearings of the mill. They permit both 
running heads to be driven with open belts. They make it easier to install the 
mill; the belt wears longer and gives better satisfaction. An endless instead of a 
laced belt can be used, as the adjusting posts have a take up of 10 to 16 inches. 
They can be readily changed to the other end, thus reversing the motion when the 
grinding plates become dull. This is avery valuable feature, and yet this is only 
one of many to be found on the 


MONARCH ATTRITION [IILL. 


Samples of work done on this mill cheerfully furnished. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 


P. 0. BOX 0, MUNCY, PA. 


GRAIN 
PURIFYING 


Is coming to be a recognized necessity—as much so as 
grading, cleaning and clipping. At present the field presents 
an almost unlimited opportunity for making money be- 
cause of the limited competition. 3 3 zy 3 3 y 


We own and have the exclusive patent right on the only grain 
purifier on the market, Patented October 26, 1897. 


Our patent covers a process of PURIFYING ALL KINDS OF 
GRAIN, which will improve the quality by removing all 
impurities, such as smut, must and mold odors, and remove 


in part or whole any unnatural stain or discoloration 
without affecting the original state of grain, either in 
color or otherwise, as matured before cutting. 3 3 3 


We sell you the right to erect and use this purifying process, 
furnishing you blue prints and plans, or a man to oversee 
the erection as may be desired. 3 3 3 3 3 bj 


Don't hold off because you don’t understand the advantages 
of our purification system. Write us and we will give you 
the fullest information. 3 e! | 3 ei 3 3 


J. L. MORRISON, President. W. M. CHAMBERLIN, Attorney, Kk. W. STUHR. Vice-Prest. 
W. T. McCRAY, Treas and Manager, Davenport, lowa. D. H. STUHR. Sec’y and Ass’t. Treas., 
Kentland, Ind, Davenport. Iowa. 


The American Grain 
Purifier Constructing Co. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $250,000.00 
3 3 3 INCORPORATED 3 3 3 


KENTLAND, INDIANA, or DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Grain Dealers’ and Shippers’ Gazetteer. 


Ball Bearings at end 
of each spindle. 


Quick Release. 


Brass Bearings with 
Cable Chain Oilers. 


The Best on Earth 


For Fine Grinding and Easy Running. 


They are all equipped with our Pat- 
ent Self-Sharpening Burrs, which were 
awarded First Prize and Medal at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 

Do not dull when running together. 

Grinds OATS perfectly fine and all 
grain, damp and dry. 

No heating of grain; no lost motion. 

You cannot afford to be without one. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


CROWN POINT MFC. CO., 


OFFICE: St. John, Indiana. 


Rubber Elevator Belting LEWIS GAS ENGINE. 


Gold Medal, World's Fair, 1893. 
'’wo Gold Medals, Omaha, 1899. 


WORKS: Crown Point, Indiana. 


THE BEST 


MADE BY 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 


185-187 LAKE STREET, CHICAGO. 


“Enclosed find exchange for adver- 


tisement in the ‘American Elevator 


and Grain Trade.’ I have received 


inquiries enough to sell a dozen 
elevators, if they will materialize. 
All I have done this week is to try to 
answer questions,”’—H. A. Baxter, 
New Hartford, Iowa, 


BASY TO START. ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
Thousands of Testimonials. 
Ailapted to all purposes where power is required. 


J. THOMPSON & SONS MFG. CO. 


Sole Makers, BELOIT, WIS. 


ONTAINS freight agents’ official list of flouring mills, elevators, grain dealers, shippers and com- 


PRICE mission merchants, located on all the principal railroads in the United States and Canada. Also 


contains the grading and inspection rules of leading markets. 


This is the handiest and most complete 


REDUC ED list of the kind published. If you do business in this line, you can scarcely afford to be without it. 


FROM receipt of $1.00. 


. 


This 1899-1900 edition contains over 200 large pages, in a durable cloth binding. Sent postpaid on 


$2 TO Sr. 


MITCHELL. BROS...CO,, .315 DEARBORN I ST. CHICAGO. 
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MACDONALD’S PATENT STORAGE BINS 


NEW STEEL FIREPROOF ELEVATOR AT BUFFALO, N, Y. 


Macdonald Engineering Co.. 


Engineers and Contractors, 


BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


In wood, steel or combination materials. 
Any capacity from 5,000 bushels up. 


1454-55-56-5/7 Monadnock Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Plans, Specifications 
and Estimates Fur- 
nished on short notice 
for Complete POWER 
PLANTS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


Lal Al AL ALAA ALAA AL ALALAL ALA 


Fred Grotenrath, 


111 WEST WATER STREET, 


Write for Prices on 
Grain Elevator Ma- 
chinery and Supplies. 


Designer and Builder 
of Grain Elevators. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY ELEVATORS. TRANSFER AND CLEANING HOUSES. 


L. O. HICKOK,... 


Long Distance 17° 


‘Phone ~~ Grain Elevator Builder, “Guaranty Loan 


Main 1466. Building. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. : 
OVER THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


G. M. SLOAN, 
GRAIN ELEVATOR GONTRACTOR. 


Plans and Specifications on Short Notice. 
Grain Handling Machinery... . 


1571 West Polk Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL.. 


J. F&F. BOTSFORD, PRESIDENT. F.D, JENKS, SEC'Y & TREAS. 


Ghe Botsford-JZenks Co, 


DESIGNERS. AND BUILDERS. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
STEEL CONSTRUCTION, 
CONCRETE WORK. 


PORT HURON, MICH. 


YOUNGLOVE & BOGGESS CO., 


MASON CITY, IOWA, 


ouibations Designers and Builders of Grain Elevators. 


bs 
a ii Write us for ideas and estimates. 
| 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Jobbers of Elevator and Power Transmission 
Machinery and Supplies. 


STEEL STORACE& ELEVATOR CONS. CO. 


ofr 
aes eS ie 
aes BBs A 


CANADIAN PaciFic RatLway Co.'s STEEL ELEVATOR, ForT WILLIAM, CANADA, 1,500,000 BUSHELS. 


FIRST IN THE FIELD, 
ALWAYS IN THE LEAD. 


*. FIREPROOF STEEL 
ELEVATORS 


TO MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS. 


' 0 


INVESTIGATE OUR 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYING | 
SYSTEM. 


0 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


302-308 GUARANTY BUILDING, 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


WE DESIGN AND BUILD COMPLETE . 
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GEO, M. MOULTON & CO,, 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUCCESSORS TO J. T. MIOULTON 2&2 SON, 


THE PIONEERS IN 


GRAIN ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION. 


Architects and 


Builders of 
Frame and Steel 
Crain Elevators. 


THE BARNETT & RECORD COMPANY 


DESICNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Grain Elevators, Mills, Breweries and Malt Houses. 
STEEL ELEVATORS A SPECIALTY. 


We also contract to build complete all kinds of heavy structures, such as Docks, Packing 
Houses, Public Buildings, Stock Yards, Etce., Etc. 


A Few Elevators Built by Us. Bu. capacity. 


HE BARNETT & RECORD CO. has designed 
Portland El. Co., Portland, Me........... 000,000 


_ 


Maple Leaf Elevator, Kansas City, on 1,000,000 


Burlington Elevator, St. Louis.. oly 300, 000 
Interstate Elevator Co., Minneapolis. - 1,000,000 
Northern Grain Co , Manitowoc, Wis.. 500,000 
oa W. Cargill, Green Bay, Wis: cess ss 500,000 
o Elevator Terre Haute, Ill........... 500,000 

aft Line Elevator Co., Superior, Wis.. .2,500,000 
ge rior Terminal El. Go., uperior. Wis.2, 500,000 
FM. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis No. 1..1, 750,000 
r H. Peavey & Co.. Minneapolis No. 2.. 500,000 
Atlantic Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 600,000 
Empire Eleyator Co., ‘Minneapolis No. 1...600,000 


Empire Elevator Co., Minneapolis No, 2.. 500, 000 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES. 


F. W. BARKER, PRESIDENT. 


and built more than one thousand elevators 
with capacities varying from 20,000 to 2,500,000 
bushels. Also a large number of docks, mills 
court houses, packing houses, hotels, the Cozad 
irrigation canal and other like improvements. 
As a result of this large experience, it has a 
thorough, first-class organization and equip- 
ment, enabling it to submit bids or execute work 
in the shortest time consistent with thoroughness 


304-312 CORN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PAUL WILLIS, Secretary. \ 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF STRUCTURAL STEEL WORK. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS AND MILL BUILDINGS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Roofs, Bridges, Columns and Girders, Designs and Estimates Furnished. 


OFFICE: 


417 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 


CHICAGO. 


Telephone, Central 399. 


WORKS: GRAND CROSSING, KLL. 


QUR MODERN 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


Have proven superior 
others built last season. 
contain more new features than 
any others now being built. 
Write us for special design. 


to all 
They 


G. T. BURRELL & CO., 


1440 Monadnock Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


RECORD FOR YEAR 1900 IN ELEVATOR BUILDING. 


THE FOLLOWING COMPRISES PARTIAL LIST OF ELEVATORS 
BUILT DURING 1900 BY 


G.’T. HONSTAIN, 


SUCCESSOR TO HONSTAIN BROS., 


313 Third Street South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

‘ Bushels, 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn.........20-eeececeeee - 200,000 
EXCHANGE ELEVATOR CoO., St. Louis Park, Minn.............. + 150,000 
MINNESOTA ELEVATOR CO., Wilno, Minn........ oe Ripe seek oi d'ee 25,000 
MINNESOTA ELEVATOR CO., Hendricks, Minn........e0ceeeeeeee 25,000 
MINNESOTA ELEVATOR CO., Astoria, S. D...- eseeee AG a Cee e 25,000 
EXCHANGE ELEVATOR CO., Bird Island, Mimn.............2004. e 20,000 
SPALDING BROS., Wanda, Minn. ..-eeeeeeeeeeces ERR Re ee es 25,000 
K. KREUGER, West Brook, Mimmn, ...ceeeescccereecceececevees . 25,000 
CROWN ELEVATOR CO., Batavia, Minn. Re Po els DCM P RO RCE Mat Reh re » 25,000 
CROWN ELEVATOR CU., Hickson, N. De seeeeeceveeeee gta bl aria aie ° 25,000 
CROWN ELEVATOR Co., Selby, (Se Der cdajce sis vem dvercincccevecse Ave 25,000 
SLEEPY EYE MILLING CO., Arcola, Mimn, .......ccceeccccccvece 20,000 
SLEEPY EYE MILLING CO., Wilmo, Minn. ...........0.. eeutecece 20,000 
SLEEPY EYE MILLING CoO., Hendricks, Minn, ......0-..eee 00008 20,000 
SLEEPY EYE MILLING CO., Astoria, S. D. ........- cesveseaaws oe 20,000 
SLEEPY EYE MILLING CO., Morgan, Minn, ........0eeeseeeesece 20,000 
JENNISON BROS. & CO., Arcola, Minn. ....ccce ee eeeeercecscccees 20,000 
JENNISON BROS. & CO., Hendricks, Minn. ...... 20,000 
SPRINGFIELD ROLLER MILL CO., Wilno, Minn 20,000 
DAVENPORT ELEVATOR CO., Casey, In. .....00eee000: 20,000 
MINNESOTA ELEVATOR CO., ‘Triumph, Minn. .... oeesicecece 15,000 


ESTIMATES. FURNISHED ON APPLICATION FOR TRANSFER, MIXING 
AND STORAGE ELEVATORS, 


JOHN S. METCALF Co., 


ENGINEERS, 
GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF FURNISHING PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 
sOe2, SO4, The Temple, Chicagoa, Ill. 


A Latte list of elevators which have been designed and constructed by us and under our 
supervision: 

Burlington Elevator, St. Louis, Mo...... 0... ceesee cece ee eees 

Grand Trunk Elevator, Portland, Me. 


. 1,300,000 
. 1,000,000 


export Elevator, Buffalo, N. Y. - 1,000,000 
Booth Elevator, Parry Sound, ‘Canada < . 1,000,000 
Cleveland Elevator Company’ s Elevator, Cleveland, Ohio Wea ce ...- 500,000 
Erie R. R. Transfer & Clipping House, Chicago, BU So GR <a Ge aaittag « 100 cars in 10 hours 
Manchester Ship Canal Co.'s levator, Manchester, England... ................ 1,500,000 
BULUN SOM MIO VALID Ce OOTIA. BU sere cniaie sec clavaiteceso SUS eats See bade ve ¥Ub oes 500,000 
Canada-Atlantic Railway Elevator, Coteau Lending: Que 500,000 
Northern Grain Co., Manitowoc, WIS...........eseeceeeees ee ee . 1,400,000 
Union Elevator. Fast St. Lonis. Ill......... ...-.. -1.100,000 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. Elevator. Newport News, ‘Va. GHbahkss 1,000,0 00 
Grand Trunk Ry. New Transfer House, Chicago............ 2... 2.64 Sy ieeiad Sapase ces 

Halliday Elevator Co.’ PRLS VRCOLS COMITG® LIDS teute sticee cd ocyc.csee cicclee.e 5A clos ca odeaes 500 ,000 
Cleveland Grain Co.’s Elevator, Sheldon, Ill............. 0.0.0 ceeee cee cece eee eens 400,000 


L. J. McItILLIN, 


RELIANCE MFG. CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE RELIANCE GRAIN CLEANERS. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Complete Equipments for Elevators and Mills, 


Cc. E. FLORA. 


Designers and 
Builders of 


1521, 1523 BATES STREET, - - - INDIANAPOLIS, 


E. LEE HEIDENREICH, 


Engineer and Contractor for Grain Elevators, 


Monier Coastructions 


het 541 ROOKERY BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


OF CG: F cceninds Gn ineerin Ge. 
A‘ J 


Grain Gi leuatazrs, ae, 


GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS OF 
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WHEN YOU WANT 


Cleaning Machines, 
Feed Mills, 

Corn Shellers, 
Engines ana Boilers, 
Gasoline Engines, 
Horse Powers, 


Elevator or 
Mill 
Supplies... 


WRITE TO 


GREAT WESTERN MANUFACTURING CO, 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY :—LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


WAREHOUSE AND SALESROOMS: 1221-1223 Union Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Send for our Illustrated Catalog 


SEELEY, SON & CO., 


Neb. 


EF'remont, 


Architects and Builders 


OF ALL KINDS OF 


CRAIN ELEVATORS. 
Plans and Specifications 


OF UP-TO-DATE ELEVATORS FURNISHED ON SHORT NOTICE BY 


W. H. CALDWELL, Elevator Builder, 


1018 Royal Insurance Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


W. S. CLEVELAND, 


Elevator Builder, 


520 Guaranty Loan Building, 


Plans and Estimates 
Furnished on Application. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Pa Bc METAL 


ror, 7. SUGAR WORKg, 
CE MIL"pHOSPHATE MINES. 


@eey THE ROBT. AITCHISON PERFORATED METAL CO. 
CONVEYOR LINING 303 305 DEARBORN ST. CHICACO ILL. 


The Penman Tank & Boiler Works, 


EAST CHICAGO, 
INDIANA. 


al gi | 
HN | 
ME AMA | 
phe 
+ Ni i i 


HE Lg 
! uA NAN 
ued : 


Iron and Steel 


Oil and Grain 
Storage Tanks. 


BOILERS AND _ STACKS, 


STANDPIPES 
and CAR TANKS. 


_ _ Will clean or separate 
meme) any seed or grain that 
j grows. 


DOUBLE CAPACITY 
AND LITTLE POWER. 


Get our catalogue of Hand 
and Power Cleaners 
before placing your 
order. 


Hustling Agencies wanted 
inevery locality. 


BEELIMAN 
CABINET CO. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


THE CELESRATED 


A. P, DICKEY GIANT GRAIN CLEANERS, 


iil Over-Blast Suction Separator. Hey 


IN THEIR 
LINE. 


“Grain 
Cleaned 
toa 
Standstill.’’ 


Manufactured in any de-, 
sired size and pattern, with 
capacities to accommodate 
the largest Elevator and 
Flouring Mills, or small 
Bree pousee for hand use. 


A CORLISS ENGINE 


AND HICH 
PRESSURE 


BOILERS 


WILL SAVE YOU HALF 
YOUR FUEL BILLS, 


a 


aes capt = 
THE MURRAY IRON WORKS CO. 
| BURLINGTON, IOWA. 
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DAMP WHEAT VICTORY SEES |. 


MILL... | Pioneer 


IS DRIED AND MADE 


MERCHANTABLE IN THE Famous 
HESS PNEUMATIC rea 
GRAIN DRIER zs 

Cheaper and faster than World. 


in any other device. 3 3 


IT DRIES OTHER GRAINS JUST AS WELL. Chicago—St. Paul— Minneapolis. 


VIA 


THe St. Paut Roap. 


(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO., 
710 TACOMA BLDG. % 3 3 3% % CHICAGO. 


Oldest and best grinding mill made. Will 
erush and grind corn and cob and all kinds of 
grain,mixed or separate. Grinds faster, finer and 
with less power than other mills. Are built 


THE 


strong. well made of good material, and will last Equipment and Service 
a lifetime. Small size adapted for wind or tread 
Tl N VA’ T power. Made in four sizes for 1, 4, 8 and 10 Unequaled. 
horse power. Send for free catalogue. Time tables, maps and information 
furnished on application to 


THOMAS ROBERTS,p. 0. Box zo, 9pringfield,0, Fr. A Mi_uer, General Passenger Agent, 


Chieago, [1. 


BRAIN TOOLS 


Save time and hard work and insure accurate results. 


THE GRAINMAN’S 
ACTUARY Shows at a glance the cost of bushels and frac- 


tional parts of bushels for any amount up to 50,000 bushels. 
Contains 214 well printed and well bound pages. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 

No miller or grain dealer can afford to be without it. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


GRAIN DRIER|| _ SUPPLIES 
IS THE SIMPLEST AND BEST. ie 


a GASOLINE ENGINES, 
eet, STEAM ENGINES 
Its first cost and cost of operation is 50 
per cent less than any other drier, 


AND BOJLERS 
Perfect work guaranteed. 
Write for particulars. 


TWEEDALE & HARVEY, 
903 Plymouth Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Boiler and 
Machine Shops. 


GLOBE MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO. 


414 to 418 W. Court Ave., 
DES MOINES, IA. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


** DEALERS IN -sseee 
CF EF 1 g. GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, 
PEAS, POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 


Orrices, West Tayior ST., AND THE River, CHicaco 


es 
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e The American Elevator & Grain Trade, $1. 00, J 


Two Great Papers Every Month 
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£ For one year can be had for almost the price of one, by sending the $2.50 at one time. The interests of the milling and ¥e 
*x rain handling trades are so inseparable that you need both these ‘‘silent partners” in your business. + 
% g g Pp y = 
~ They will keep you fully informed of the progress and prospects of your line of business in all parts of the world. Bs 
& They record the latest legal decisions and developments affecting your business. 3 
x “se 
K3 % 
Ke oe 
é »§ 
& x 
& % 
£ : 
+, *, 
4 c 
rs * 
$ SS 
% BS 
% & 
4 ESTABLISHED IN 1873. - — 
, ESTABLISHED IN 1882. ve 

2 

3 Published on the 1st day of every month, at $2 pez year. Each number Published on the 15th of every month at $1.00 per year. Forty-eight ai 
- contains 80 pages and upward. pages and upward in every number. & 
4 It is the great illustrated business magaziae of the flour and cereal mill- It covers broadly and completely the business of buying, selling and *y 
~ ing industry. handling grain. It illustrates and describes the latest storage, handling *4 
3 It is not a daily market report, but covers broadly every phase of the and transportation achievements. It deals broadly and vigorously with all mf 
: business from the production of the grain to the consumption of the manu- questions and usages affecting the welfare of the trade. It enters into the + 
Q factured products. details of things sufficiently to be helpful to even the smallest dealer in his * 
The most complete exponent of milling mechanics in the world. Water daily business. 2 

power, steam engineering and all milling topics are handled by the ablest It will keep you elbow to elbow with your fellow dealers in all association + 

writers in their respective fields. and convention work for betterment of the trade. * & 
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$2.50 pays for both papers to one address for one year. 


Mitchell Bros. Co., Publishers, 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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HOWE SCALES AND HOWE ENGINES. 


Can you get anything better? 
Can you get anything as good? 


a co. a a Pe INVESTIGATION 
ke AY g ~UWS. Ae 
DETROIT, CLEVELAND WILL DETERMINE. 
CINCINNATI. INDIANAPOL 
LOUISVILLE, ST. LOUIS. 
KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, OMAHA, 
DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO, 
LOS ANGELES. PORTLAND ORE. | 


p> 


Grain Testers, Grain Scoops, Bag 


: STATIONA RY Holders, Car Starters, 


F PORTABLE # om ro tf ' Wagon, Dump, Hopper and Grain Scales. Conveying and Elevating Machinery. 
4) MARINE + 4 


CATALOGUES, 


Minneapolis, cleveland. BORDEN & SELLECK CO., Chicago, Il. 


The MODEL ant ENGINE. 


Unexcelled in 


Simplicity, Durability, Economy, 
and Reliability. 


I It always pays to buy the best, the 
i; I simplest and the one that costs the least to 
Wey operate and keep in repair. 


Write for catalog and guarantee 


ae on fuel. Address 
Ses <: tee” 


MODEL GASENGINE CO.., Box 970, Auburn, Ind. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN ||": 5 
: GOLD MEDAL MOAN. 


GAS and I 
: Highest Award at the Buffalo af CO 


Exposition ENGINES 


Columbia 


Gas and 
Gasoline 
Engines, 


1 TO 60 HORSEPOWER. 


Will last longer 
and... 
Use less fuel. 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 


KL. Gates Mfg. Co. 


68 S. CANAL STREET, 


CHICAGO. eg This is not surprising, as the “OTTO” has been exhibited at 
every Exposition of any note during the last 26 
years and NEVER FAILED to take first prize. 


Th )) { estate FE ' It is a WINNER every time. 
C ay Oll Gasoline gine If you need power, buy the engine that is always pronounced ‘‘ BEST”’ 


by competent judges. 


LEADS ALL OTHERS IN ee ae a 
THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


Simplicity, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Economy MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
and Durability. 313S, 3rd St. 360 Dearborn St. 1222 Union Ave. {8th and Douglas, 


For Particulars Address 


The Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., 


DAYTON,- OFRIO. 


SIZES FROM 4 to 517 HORSE POWER 
- . = 
THE “B. & C.”’ (PATENTED) ) Loe 
RICTION CLUTCH PULLEY 42 S=@ \ 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR GAS, G4SOLINE AND OIL ENGINES. 6%) ) \ s\ 
Bolts directly on engine flywheel. A powerful grip, combined with a } | 4) 
positive release. A simple mechanism enclosed in a dustproof case, f / 
The greatest ease of operation and adjustment. : y 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. \ fe y 
Wuitman Manuracturina Co., Garwood, New Jersey. = 
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EVERYTHING theo; MILL AND ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


SEND IN YOUR SPECIFICATIONS AND WE WILL QUOTE YOU PRICES. GENERAL CATALOGUE FREE. 


All Styles of: Cle Ss ee 
Distributing 


ee 


HMM 


Easily Adjustable, Lightest Running, 
Absolutely Dustless. 


Elevator Heads, 


Grain Buckets 
Mechanically Perfect. 


of all Kinds. 


Fanning [ills and Warehouse Separators. 
New Process Corn Shellers and Cleaners, furnished either as 


Pulleys, Combined or Separate [Machines, also with or without Elevator Boots, All Styles, 
Shafting, Husk Separating Attachment. Wood, Steel or Cast Iron. 
Hangers, 
Gearing, 


Pillow Blocks, Power Transmitting Appli- 
Set Collars, ances of Every Description. MARSEILLES MANUFACTURING 60 
Sprocket Wheels, : a 


Chain,” Rabber, Cotton CHEET-STEEL WORK A SPECIALTY. MARSEILLES, ILL. 


The Bosworth... SMITH’S 


Automatic Automatic Beene and Elevator 
Siete achinery. 
Weighing Scale 


FOR WEIGHING AND BAGGING 
ALL KINDS OF GRAIN. 


I have given the building of Warehouse and 
Elevator Machinery my special attention for 
the past thirty years and claim to furnish the 
most complete, convenient and labor saving 
machinery that can be constructed, and will 
furnish plans and specifications on application 


Rapid work, Saves time. for a complete automatic warehouse. 


Accurate weight. Best investment that can be made. 


The accompanying cut is an exact representa- 
tion of my 


Latest Improved Overhead Dump 


Write for Circular and Prices. 


, Which can be operated with ease, safety and 

| unson Bros. Co. speed, and we think that you will find that this 
9 dump embodies all the features required, with- 

out an objectionable point, and is within the 


UTICA, N. Y. 


The Best AilAround Feed Mill): cae Tee 


(SOLD WITH OR WITHOUT SACKING ATTACHMENT.) Ear Corn Elevator 


For crushing ear corn, with or without 
shuck, and grinding all kinds of small and Sheller Feeder. 


grain. The conical burrs are /ight Feeder will feed corn trom the aunty 
‘ to the elevator or sheller with or without 
running and ahead of rolls or stones in | gray helt, Will feed 100 to 1,500 bushels 


speed and quality of work, Has every con- | per hour ies any a“ nition. Gen 
. * be regulated to the capacity of the sheller 
VeDIShCe belonging to a first-class modern or elevator while in operation. Can be 


feed mill. Wéill grind Kaffir corn in the | made to feed either sheller or elevator 
. . : by changing reverse board. It is made 
head. Sold with or without bagging attach- | 6 jron and is very durable. It will last 
ment. Made in seven sizes, rahging from | a lifetime. Can be applied to dump now 
in use at very little expense. We have 
2to25h p. | over 5,000 of these machines in use that 
You will need one early this Fall, | «re giving universal satisfaction. 
Prices furnished on application, 

Lay your plans now for a profitable 

season. Our Catalogue sent for the Agents Wanted to Sell Our Full Line of Corn 


asking. and Elevator Machinery. 


The N. P, _ P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, DHILIP SMITH, Sidney, Ohio. 


reach of all grain men. This dump can be 
placed on a level floor, and is so constructed by 
a double gear that it can be operated by a boy. 
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K. C. MFG. & SUPPLY CO.., 


Complete Grain Elevator Equipments Carried in Stock. 


Dodge Manufacturing Co. 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, 


andworks, Mishawaka, Ind., U. S. A. 


Branches: CHICAGO, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, ATLANTA, GA., 
LONDON, ENG. 


SHAFTING 
AND 


7 POWER TRANSMITTING 
APPLIANCES 


MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF 


€ = ! EXCLUSIVE 

Lo AGENTS FOR : 

Scimtren | 7 hs 2 fomntes | GRAIN ELEVATOR 

SOUTHWESTERN ee TRANSMISSION ~ andler GRAIN billy YA TOUR 
= MACHINERY Taylor’s ee Ro eC 

saa : Steam Engines 


FOR and Boilers. 


Also Union 
Steam Pumps 
heme” and 
= 5 4 = | Boiler Feeders, 
ELEVATOR BUCK 


Var OUR 
Le / gy MANUFACTURES ///y, 
real BS? ()) Ncwuoe AFL LNEOF( 
BAY iene NO 
Ne pe = WA 


MACHINERY 


Embracing latest types of Grain Trippers, Power Shovels, Car Pullers, Belt Conveyors, Marine Legs 
Spouting, Etc.; Self-oiling and Dustproof Bearings, also Dodge American 
System Manila Rope Transmission. 


The following Grain Elevators, under construction or in operation, are among those recently equipped: 


Illinois Central R. R., New Orleans, La., - capacity, 1,200,000 bu. 
a Northern Grain Co,, Manitowoc, Wis., ve 1,200,000 ‘* 
' LEVATING 4 COMUETING rr ar eon Tae ae Soe Northern Grain Co., Council Bluffs, Ia., —- “ 750,000 * 
MACHINERY-GAS X GASOLINE ENGINES Botsford & Jenks, Meaford, Ont., ~ - at 1,000,000 ** 
W. 5TH S ; Chicago Dock Co., Chicago, Ill., - - = 1,000,000 ** 
427 429 431 W. 2— ST. = D. H. Stuhr Grain Co., Hammond, Ind.,_— - a 600,000 ** 
KANSAS CiTy, Mo. Gren Electric Steel Elevator, Buffalo, -  - “ 1,200,000 ** 
McReynolds & Co., Hammond, Ind., - - 2 2,000,000 ** 
‘ Calumet Elevator Co., South Chicago, Il., u. 1,200,000 ‘* 
Gasoline Engines, Collars. Flexible Spouts, ee 2 ae 
Rosenbaum Bros., South Chicago, IIl., - = 1,000,000 ** 
Spiral Conveyor, Sprocket Wheels, Turn Heads, Peavey Grain Co., South Chicago, IIl., . “ 1,500,000 * 
Pulleys, Sprocket Chain, Wagon, Hopper and Chicago-O’Neil Grain Co., South Chicago, Ill, ‘ 750,000 ** ete., etc. 
Hangers, Elevator Boots, Dump Scales, 
Gearing, Elevator Buckets, Rubber and Cotton Belting. Have the Largest Factory in the World Exclusively Devoted to the Manufacture of Power Transmitting 


| Machinery. CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE. | 


E Leva TOR MI AcHINERY AND SupPLies. 


Barnard’s Perfected 


Elevator Separator. 


makes most efficient sieve and air separations of any separator on the market. 
Our new dust settling chambers catch and save everything drawn out of the wheat. 
These screenings can be sold for feed and thus increase your profit. 
We also make the Victor Corn Sheller, the Cornwall Corn Cleaner, Willford 
Light-Running Three-Roller Feed Mill, Barnard’s Two and Three-Pair-High Feed 
Mills, and a complete line of Scourers, Oat Clippers, etc. 


WE MAKE OR SUPPLY 


Elevator Heads, Elevator Boots, either wood or cast iron, 
Distributing Spouts, Turn Heads, 

Indicators, Flexible Spouts for 

loading cars, Elevator Buckets, 

Belting— Chain, Leather, Cotton, Rubber, 
Everything Needed in the Elevator Line. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. 
Elovatan Maohinehactews MOLINE, ILL. 
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Riter-Conley Mig. Co., 


MANUFACTURERS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS. 


Grain Elevators of Steel, ae cia tek a ce « 


customers increasing with each succeeding month. 


ALSO We are constantly adding to our already excellent 
> > > 


: a | facilities for manufacturing the best machinery, and 
Gas Holders with Steel anks. expect to maintain the high standard of quality and 


design that has characterized our line from the 


beginning of our business. It will give us great 


pleasure to mail you our general catalog of Grain 


Water and Oil Tanks, Elevator Machinery. 
Steel Buildings, ; 
Steel Stacks and Stephens, Adamson & Co. 


Steel Construction of fp ere = ow ¢ 
A P GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
Every Description, Main Office and Works: 
AURORA, ILL. 


Designed, 
Furnished and 


Erected in 


Cross section of Great Northern Eleyator furnished by All Parts of the World. Cuicaco OFFIce: 939-940 Monadnock Building. 
us at Buffalo, N. Y. Three million bushels’ capacity. > PIF oN = 
Steel throughout. D. B. PIERSEN, Manacer. 


Telephone Harrison 1 


General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 
Plate, Tank and Boiter Works, First, Second and Third Aves. 
Structural Works, Preble Avenue, Allegheny City, Pa. 
New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street. 


LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS. 


CUSTOM WORK! 


UTILIZE YOUR POWER 
BY OPERATING A GOOD MILL FOR GRINDING 


.FEED and MEAL... 


aeroremmnenst Lg. | (eer 


WE MANUFACTURE 


THREE-ROLL, TWO-BREAK MILLS, 2 Sizes. 
THREE-PAIR HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILLS, 4 Sizes. 
TWO-PAIR HIGH, FOUR-ROLLER MILLS, 5 Sizes, 


ooANdeee 

PORTABLE FRENCH BUHR MILLS, 
85 Sizes and Styles. 

SEND FOR BOOK ON MILLS. 


VERTICAL 
UNDER RUNNERS, 
UPPER RUNNERS, 
PULLEY AND GEAR DRIVES. 


3-PAIR-HIGH, SIX-ROLLER MILL. 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES «x» POWER CONNECTIONS. 


ROPE DRIVES, GEARING, CORN SHELLERS and CLEANERS, GRAIN CLEANERS. 


D UST CO Is | ECTO RS (Tubular, Automatic). 


CU PS We manufacture Elevator Cups for all purposes, and make a greater number of sizes than found jinany standard list. Our Cups have greater capacity. 
° than others of same rated size; for instance, our 34x3 inch, list price 9c., has as much capacity as others 34x34 inch, list price J0c. Our prices are right 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


FLOURING MILL ENGINEERS, IRON FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS. ESTABLISHED 1853. 
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Side View. 


DECATUR, ILL., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


3 FES DPBS OSODESOHDS BLOCH OOH9GH0O0O9NS39GSOSOSOSET 


UNION IRON WORKS, 


Write for Catalog. 
0000000000000 5000000000 00500006050 $9008 00980000900000000000000000000000000080000008 
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The “Western” Shaker 
Cleaner 


Separates CORN from COBS and Cleans WHEAT and OATS 
THOROUGHLY without changing screens. 


Adjustable Screen. 


Perfect 
Separations. 


Perfect Cleaning. 
Duplex Shake. 
Strong, Light, 
Durable, 
Compact and 
Quiet. 


: 
: 
cel 


End View. 


INSURANCE 


on GRAIN ELEVATORS 
ann CONTENTS 


ELEVATING 


JEFFREVEe2%% 
MACHINERY 


Is furnished at cost by the 


NATIONAL INSURANCE CoO., 
of Chicago. 


MILLERS’ 


It is a Mutual Company which insures 
more mills and grain elevators than any 
other company in the United States. 

It has been in business 26 years and its 
average annual cost for insurance to mu- 
tual policy-holders has been about one-half 
of the board rates of stock companies. 

It had admitted assets, January 1, 1901, 
of $2,828,533 69, and a net cash surplus 
over all liabilities of $472,753.43. 

The same conservative management 
which has directed the Company’s affairs 
all through its prosperous existence will 
be continued. 

Before placing your insurance, write to 
the Company at No. 205 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, for a copy of the circular and 
statement, which fully explains the Com- 
pany’s method of insuring your class of 
property on the mutual plan. If your risk 
is up to the required standard you cannot 
afford to insure in any other company. 


W.L. BARNUM, SECY. 


Chains (All Styles), 

Sprocket Wheels, 

Shafting, 

Pulleys, Gearing, 

Take Up Boxes, Swivel Spouts, 
Belt -Conveyors. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE JEFFREY MFC. CO. 


New York—Denyer. Columbus, Ohio. 


Elevator Buckets, 
Boots, Bolts, 
Hangers, 


For weighing Grain, Meal, 
etc., Automatically, in even 
weight packages. 


Two 
Scales in 
One Frame 


Operated by one man. Ac- 
curate, economical 
Not an experiment. In suc- 


, cessful use Io years. 


DDOOO9 9094 999O099090000000 


A Good Feed Mill 


Is a paying investment. 


Put one in your elevator and it will 
more than pay all your running expenses, 
It will bean accommodation to the farmers 


AND WILL INCREASE 
YOUR TRADE. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE OF THE 
BEST FEED MILL ON EARTH, 


Northwestern Agents for the Hyatt Roller Bearing. 
Write us; we can interest you. 


Strong & Northway Mfg. Co., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


THE LINK- BELT MACHINERY C0., 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS, MACHINISTS, - ~-. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Grain 

Hliewator 

Machinery 
INCLUDING 


BELT’ TRIPPERS, 

POWER SHOVELS, 
SPOUTS, BUCKETS, BOOTS, 
MACHINE MOLDED ROPE 

SHEAVES, 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 

SHAFT BEARINGS, GEARING, 
FRICTION CLUTCHES, ETC. 


LA FAYETTE, IND. 


MCGRATH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
McGrath’s 


Champion Iron 


Steam Engines 
and Boilers, 


Mill Gearings Corn Shellers 


and Machinery for 
of all kinds, Warehouses, 
Foundry and McGrath's 


Machine Work. Grain Dumps, 
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Our Claims for Our New “Eureka” Two-fan, ~~ 
w& J Two-shoe Counterbalance Separator Are Fully (J 
Borne Out by One of the Largest Mills in Minnesota. 


NEW PRAGUE FLOURING MILL COMPANY, MILLS AT NEW PRAGUE AND BLUE EARTH. 
New Prague, Minn., U. S. A. Daily Capacity 2,400 Barrels. 
wii >. HOWES CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. August 12, 1901. 


GrNTLEMEN:—The ** EUREKA” No. 167 Two-fan, Double-shoe Elevator Separator recently aa us has 
been thoroughly tested, and we are pleased to say it is the finest working machine we have ever used. The auto- 
matic feed works perfectly, equally distributing the grain in the suction leg, giving the air a chance to perform its work in a 
proper manner. ‘The construction of the shoes are such that the best possible screening is given the grain, and the 
separation of oats and other material is very satisfactory to us, and we do not think it can be bettered. The air 
separations are strong and fully under control, and are all that may be desired. The double shoe, driven by opposite 
eccentrics, forms a perfect counterbalance, permitting the machine to run without vibration of frame, conse- 
quently no bracing of machine is necessary. In fact, the construction, finish and operation of tais machine is such that we 


have no hesitancy in recommending it to others wanting a first-class separator. Very truly yours, 
New PrRAGuE Fiourinc MILL Company, 
Dyed. $5. 2152 
We will ship you a machine and guarantee it to do as good work. Write for our new catalogue, full of improved machines. 
EUREKA WORKS. ESTABLISHED 1856. SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Duplicate parts of all REPRESENTATIVES: 
‘‘Eureka’’ machines 
32 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. built, from the time of | H. E. FURNAS, Spencer House, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Il Traders Building, CHICAGO, ILL. Howes, Babcock & A. T. SITTERLEY, Schenectady, N. Y. 


5 Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.  _©®-_ #21 1856, until the 
64 Mark Lane, LONDON, ENGLAND. present. 


The New Century Car Loader CLAUDE D. STEPHENS THEODORE R. TYLER 
ee | STEPHENS & TYLER, 


Loads any size car from end to 


: Manufacturers, Jobbers and Designers of 
end and full to roof, without the : a ian 


aid of hand labor. 
- Nothing to get out of order and ... MACH INERY.... 
cause trouble. Se er ee 
Guaranteed to load shelled corn, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
wheat, oats or rye from 2,500 to 
3,000 bushels per hour, with but very GRAIN ELEVATORS, FLOUR MILLS, MALT HOUSES, 
- —- little power required to operate. STARCH FACTORIES, OIL MILLS. 

SS : Will not crack or grind the grain. 


Sold heer to 30 days’ trial. POWER PLANTS, POWER TRANSMISSIONS, ELEVATING AND CONVEYING MACHINERY 


Write for Catalogue giving full particulars. 


The Ideal Car Loader Co., Allenville, III. 1505 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


( The PLANTER’S PRIDE MILL 


FOR MEAL AND FEED. 


It will also make a nice quality of Graham or unbolted wheat flour, rye 
flour and buckwheat flour; will crack wheat for table use and crack corn for 
chicken feed. Will grind calcined bones and plaster for fertilizer, and many 
other things too numerous to mention. The capacity varies from six to thirty 
bushels per hour, depending on the character and condition of the material 
to be ground. Write for circulars. 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS, - RICHMOND, IND. 
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CONVEYING, Elevating ant POWGF- TFansmictind Machinery : 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 
GENERAL MACHINISTS, Western Avenue, 17th to 18th Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


— CALDWELL HELICOID CONVEYOR. —— 


THE ONLY PERFECT SPIRAL 
CONVEYOR;; with Flight of One 
Continuous Strip of Metal. 


Specialties for 


Grain Elevators and Mills. 
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LINK BELTING. FRICTION CLUTCHES. PILLOW BLOCKS. 
SPROCKET WHEELS. JAW CLUTCHES. IRON PULLEYS. : 
COTTON BELTING. COUPLINGS. WOOD PULLEYS. 
RUBBER BELTING. FLEXIBLE SPOUTS. SHAFTING. Elevator 
LEATHER BELTING. GEARING (all kinds). SET COLLARS. 
BELT CLAMPS. GRAIN SCOOPS. SWIVEL SPOUTS. 
POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. ELEVATOR BOOTS. TAKE-UP BOXES. Boot. 
: ELEVATOR BOLTS. COGSWELL MILLS. TURN HEAD SPOUTS. 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS. HANGERS. WIRE CLOTH. 

CALDWELL CORRUGATED SEAMLESS CONCRETE MIXERS. PERFORATED METALS. 


STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE No. 26 (440 PAGES, CLOTH BOUND) WILL BE SENT UPON APPLICATION. 


\ Nw aa 
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NEARLY ALL Seed hte ae 
EQUIPPED WITH . . 


The GERBER 


IMPROVED DISTRIBUTING 


S F:O Uses 


Because they have no equal. 


Elevator spouting of all descriptions. 
Write for particulars. 


ib ak GE BER, 
Minneapolis, : - linn, worrrne oor es. | |The Universal Grain Dump and Elevator. 


Patented 1901. Safe, practical, durable, portable, convenient. The first 
PO PORTABLE GRAIN DUMP and only practical device ever offered for the purpose of loading and 
unloading all kinds of large and small grain, and, in fact, almost anything 
heretofore handled with ascoop. It is especially constructed for elevating 
A N D F [3 - V AT 0 R Ear Corn, Oats, Wheat and Shelled Corn, as it will not waste the grain. 


A labor-saver, a money-saver, atime-saver, The track buyer and elevator 

man will find it an indispensable aid to their business. Easily moved. 

—_—_—_——_THE BEST BUILT——————— Two horses can pull it like a wagon. Our machine is made of all hard 

Possesses absolute safety, great strength and durability. Unexcelled for speed at which grain wood and is not to be compared with the cheap Bue makeshifts that Se 

can be elevated and ease with which it is managed. Does the work without waste. Will handle flooding the market. Sold direct to the consumer at dealer’s prices. 

8,000 to 10,000 bushels of grain in 10 hours, Send no money. All goods sold on 60 days’ settlement and guaranteed to 
a be just as represented. For further information, address 


J. F. WHITE & CO., 


THE CHICAGO GAIN SALVAGE GUMPANY 


710 THCOMA BLDG., CHICAGO, 
Will RECEIVE, DRY, CLEAN and SELL 


Cc. C. Aldrich & Son, Grain Dealers. 
McLean, Ill., Noy. 19, 1901. 

We have used one of the Birky Grain Dump 
and Elevators to load grain into cars at 
Funk’s Grove Station, and find that the ma- 
chine gives excellent satisfaction, both as to 
speed at which grain can be elevated and 
the ease in managing same. It does the 
work without waste and we recommend it 
as a satisfactory Dump. 

Mee gy 


Racine, Wis. 


ALDRICH 


All kinds of damaged, burnt or wet grain, for under- 
writers’ or owners’ account. We have the only modern plant 
in the United States for the renovation of damaged grain 
exclusively, and no owner of such grain can afford to sell it 
without such renovation as we can give it. Our charges are 
moderate, and our process adds greatly to the value of the 
grain. Correspondence and consignments solicited. 


Try my Dump and Elevator and if not 


the best after 30 day’s trial. return it. A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION ! 


Present your buyers and branch managers with a year’s subscription to the ‘‘American 
a s 5 ; a Elevator and Grain Trade.’’ It will stimulate their interest in the business and enable them 


to render you more intelligent, profitable services. 
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NO SHAKE, NO TREMBLE—Steadiness Itself. | arene errr rear AAA AAA ALAAd 


Tie Invincible ‘ee Separatorsi WILLIAM F. BRAUN, 


Can be placed anywhere in the elevator, -“sMECHANICAL ENGINEER... 


They never shake the building but stand as steady as a rock, 
Their work is perfect. 
Write for latest catalogue. 


4 


ROOAK S36, SS FIFTH ANMENVE, CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURER AND PATENTEE OF 
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Compnuno wane Ousritss 
SINGLERECEIVING SEPARATOR F 
MaNUrACTUREO BY 


E 
atin to, 


R 
gat) : 


Automatic Weighing Machines 


FOR ALL! KINDS OF 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Also Manufacturers of the 


Needle Screen Gravity Separator and Spiral Belt Separator. GRAIN, SEEDS, AXALT, ETC. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


REPRESENTED BY 


W. J. Scott, Wyoming Hotel, Chicago, Ll. Edward A. Ordway, 512 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 
Chas. H. Scott, 307 So. 3d Street, Minneapolis, Minn. J. N. Bacon, Blacherne Block, Indianapolis, Ind 


Paine-Ellis Gold Dollars 
Grain Driers ee | 


Are more largely used on this continent 


WE AAAMADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAGAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAD AD AMAA AMAA AAAAAAAA 
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than all others combined, because they 
are the only machines that will handle 
with equal facility grain containing 50 
per cent moisture to that simply damp 


and musty. These machines will oper- 
At FIFTY CENTS apiece are CHEAP, but they do not 


represent a better investment than we offer the “elevator and 
grain trade” in our 


ate successfully and rapidly at a tem- 
perature as low as 110 degrees. Prac- 
tical millers and elevator men will 


appreciate this. It is one thing to kiln Controllable Wagon Dump. 


WINCHESTER, ILL., February 4, 1896. 
dry and another to put every kernel of MESSRS. SAVAGE & LOVE CO., Rockford, IL. 
air GENTLEMEN :—Your yur os pc ienae an Eoaeired and me ak I _ one of your 
j iti it Controllable Wagon Dumps in a Fairbanks, Morse & Co,’s 22-ft. scale, an las given me entire 
grain into Its normal condition by Na satisfaction in every respect. In this locality the bulk of grain is as yet handled in sacks, and b 
. tipping the Dump about one-half it makes a nice slant, making it very easy to pull the sacks to bac 
ture’s own method We can do it end of wagon, where strings are cut and grain runs outinto bin below. Every farmer, without excep- 
= : on, speaks in glowing terms of the merits of this Dump. In unloading loose grain from wagon 
there is no dump that will equal yours in being easily handled and always under control of 
operator. No scaring horses, no dropping of wagon and no noise. I consider a grain elevator 
incomplete without the Savage & Love Controllable Wagon Dumps. 


or Particulars ’ | ‘h P s I | | 4 Yours truly, , : 
F P. M. C. WOODWORTH. 
Address e aine 1S MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Grain Drier Co..| THE SAVAGE & LOVE CO.,Rockford, III 


53 CHAMBER OP COMMERCE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., St. Paul, Minn., Northwestern Agents. 
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The beauty about Monitor Machinery is that the longer you use it the better satisfied 
you are with your bargain. The longer you use it the more you are impressed with the fact 
that you got a little bit more than your money’s worth in good effective machinery. 

When weighed in the scales of experience the Monitor Machines force the Grain Man 
to one conclusion—that there is no Grain Cleaning Machinery manufactured to-day that has 
given such long and consistently thorough satisfaction as the Monitor. 

He never heard of a Monitor Machine being thrown out because it did not do what we 


said it would do. ) 

He never heard of a Monitor Machine failing to work at its catalogued capacity, 
and he knows another thing, that a dollar buys one hundred cents’ worth when it comes to 
buying Monitor Machines. 

He knows that there is a bottom price, and he knows where that bottom price is, when 
he buys Monitor Machinery. 

And all these things help to make the Monitor a generous measure in return for his money. 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Monttor Works aA A Stlver Creek, N. ¥. 


—" ———————— 


